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REPORT. 


Fhe  Select  Committee  appointed  to  consider 
of  the  Poor  Lazos,  and  to  report  their  Ob- 
servations thereupon  from  time  to  time  to 
the  House,  have,  pursuant  to  ike  Order  of 
the  House,  considered  the  same  according- 
ly, and  agreed  to  the  following  Report : 


v YOUlt  Committee  have  forborne  to  a vail  themselves  of 
the  permission  to  report  their  observations  from  time  to 
Mine  to  the  House,  from  the  persuasion  that  they  could  not 
do  justice  to  so  extensive  and  intricate  a subject,  by  pre- 
senting it  in  detached  parts  before  they  had  the  means  of 
taking  a deliberate  view  of  the  whole  ; and  not  seein-  it 
probable  that  they  could  recommend  any  such  alteration 
ot  the  existing  laws  as  would  afford  immediate  relief  in 

ItZJTV  °!  sevt,re  urgent  pressure,  which  can 
scarcely,  be  deemed  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  ordinan 

SSin  oh'SS}* ,t,m’  C°uld  1,01  M themselves 
justified  in  offering  any  suggestions  hastily  to  the  House 

on  questions  of  acknowledged  difliculty,  enhanced  in  a 

'S^ree  b>'  ll\e  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  on 

ittirT  ’“I  reC,0l,eCf’  ,hatt!'e  remedial  efforts 

failed?  6 aUd  en,iSbtencd  men  have  practically 

jl,p,n ,^r*n^in^.  under  the  view  of  the  House  the  whole  of 
.l.cy  ivere  generally  d.reS  !o 

out  pool,  by  the  contributions  of  the  church  aud  the 

anTid ] en^ » and  t0'lle  SUPPressio“  of  vagrancy 
dieness,  for  w h.le  permission  to  solicit  support  from 
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private  benevolence  was  given  to  those  who  were  dis- 
abled by  age  or  infirmity,  it  became  probably  extremely 
difficult  to  repress  the  same  practice  in  others,  who  tf  as 
long  as  they  might  live  by  begging,  did  refuse  to  labour, 
giving  them8elve6to  idleness  and  vice.”  Enactments  the 
most  harsh  were  therefore  provided  against  “ strong  beg- 
gars, persons  whole  and  mighty  in  body;”  and  the  relent- 
less rigour  of  these  laws,  which  was  consummated  in  the 
first  year  of  Edw.  VI.  visited  the  offence  of  vagrancy  with 
the  barbarous  penalties  of  slavery,  mutilations,  and  death. 
And  although  these  severities  were  somewhat  relaxed, 
even  before  the  expiration  of  that  short  reign,  yet  they 
did  not  wholly  give  way  to  a milder  system  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century. 

The  impotent  poor,  on  the  other  hand,  were  permitted 
to  beg  within  certain  districts,  and  no  means  of  exhorta- 
tion were  spared  to  excite  the  people  “to  be  liberal,  and 
bountifully  to  extend  their  good  and  charitable  alms  to- 
wards the  comfort  and  relief  of  the  poor^  impotent,  de- 
erf pit,  ’indigent,  and  needy  people.”  Subsequent  sta- 
tutes in  the  reign  of  Edw.  VI.  were  directed  to  the  same 
object,  till  at  length,  by  the  5th  Eliz.  c.  3,  tipon  the  ex- 
hortation of  the  priest,  bishop,  and  justices  in  sessions, 
having  been  directed  in  vain  to  those  who  were  unwilling 
to  contribute,  the  justices,  after  repeated  admonition, 
were  empowered  with  the  churchwardens  to  assess  such 
persons  according  to  their  discretion  for  a weekly  contri- 
bution. Thus  gradually  was  established  a general  and 
compulsory  provision  for  the  maintainance  of  the  impotent 
poor  ; it  was  modified  and  extended  by  various  successive 
enactments,  and  at  length  matured  and  consolidated  by 
the  statute  of  the  43d  of  the  same  reign,  which  continues 
to  this  day  the  fundamental  and  operative  law  on  this  im- 

P °T h iLVt a /u teC In ac ts , that  « the  churchwardens  and  over- 
seers” shall  take  order  from  time  to  time  (with  the  consent 
of  two  or  more  justices)  for  setting  to  work  the  ch.ldren  of 
all  such  whose  parents  shall  not  lie  thought  able  to  keep 
and  maintain  their  children  ; and  also  for  setting  to  wort 
all  such  persons,  married  or  unmarried,  having  no  means 
to  maintain  them,  and  use  no  ordinary  or  daily  trade  of 
life  to  get  their  living  by;  and  also  to  raise  by  taxation, 
ir  - a convenient  stock  of  flax,  &c.  to  set  the  poor  on 
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work  ;V  and  also  competent  sums  of  moHey  for  and  to- 
wards the  necessary  relief  of  the  lame,  impotent,  old, 
blind,  and  such  other  among  them,  being  poor  and  not 
able  to  work.” 

This  new  and  important  principle  of  compulsory  provi- 
sion for  the  impotent,  anu  for  setting  to  work  the  able, 
originated,  without  doubt,  in  motives  of  the  purest  huma- 
nity, aud  was  directed  to  the  equitable  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing this  burthen  falling  exclusively  upon  the  charitable. 
But  such  a compulsory  contribution  for  the  indigent, ,lTOfn 
the  funds  originally  accumulated  from  the  labour  and  in- 
dustry of  others,  could  not  fail  in  process  of  time,  with  the 
increase  of  population  which  it  was  calculated  to  foster, 
to  produce  the  unfortunate  effect  of  abating  those  exer- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  labouring  classes,  on  which, 
according  to  the  nature  of  things,  the  happiness  and 
welfare  of  mankind  has  been  made  to  rest.  By  di- 
minishing this  natural  impulse  by  which  men  are  in- 
stigated to  industry  and  good  conduct,  by  superseding 
the  necessity  of  providing  in  the  season  of  health  and 
vigour  for  the  wants  of  sickness  and  old  age,  and  by 
making  poverty  and  misery  the  conditions  on  which  re- 
lief is  to  be  obtained,  your  Committee  canuot  but  fear, 
from  a reference  to  the  increased  numbers  of  the  poor, 
nrid  increased  and  increasing  amount  of  the  sums  raised 
for  their  relief,  that  this  system  is  perpetually  encourag- 
ing and  increasing  the  amount  of  misery  it  wns  designed 
to  alleviate,  creating  at  the  same  time  au  unlimited*5 de- 
mand on  funds  which  it  cannot  augment ; and  as  every 
system  of  relief  founded  on  compulsory  enactments 
must  be  divested  ot  the  character  of  benevolence,  so  it  is 
without  its  beneficial  effects  ; as  it  proceeds  from  no  im- 
pulse of  charity,  it  creates  no  feelings  of  gratitude,  and 
not  unfrequently  engenders  dispositions  and  habits  calcu- 
lated to  separate  rather  than  unite  the  interests  of  the 
higher  and  lower  orders  of  the  community  ; even  the  ob- 
ligations of  natural  affection  are  no  longer  left  to  their 
own  impulse,  but  the  mutual  support  of  the  nearest  re- 
lations has  been  actually  enjoined  by  a positive  law 
which  the  authority  of  magistrates  is  continually  re- 
quired to  enforce.  The  progress  of  these  evils,  which 
are  inherent  in  the  system  itself,  appears  to  have  been  fa- 
voured by  the  circumstances  of  modern  times,  by  an  -x. 
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tension  of  the  law  in  practice.,  and  by  some  deviations 
roni  its  most  important  provisions.  How  much  of  the 
complaints  which  have  been  referred  to  your  Committee 
may  be  attributable  to  piie  cause  or  the  other,  it  is  per- 
haps hot  easy  to  ascertain.  The  result,  however,  appears 
to  have  been  highly  prejudicial  to  the  moral  habits,  and 
consequent  happines?,  of  a great  body  of  the  people, 
who  hav^  been  reduced  to  the  degradation  of  a depend- 
ence upon  patochial  support  r while  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity, including  the  mpst  industrious  class,  has  been 
oppressed  by  a weight  of  Contribution  taken  from  those 
very  mearts  which  woftld  o'thefwise  havo  been  applied 
more  beneficially  to  the  supply  of  employment.  And, 
as  the  funds  which  eafch  person  can  expend  in  labour  are 
limited,  in  proportioti  ns  the  pool1  rate  diminishes  those 
funds,  fn  the  same  proportion  will  the  wages  bf  labour  be 
reduced,  to  the  immediate' and  direct* prejudice  of  the  la* 
bouriog  ‘classes  ; the  system  thus  producing  the  veiy  ne* 
cessify  which  it  is  created  to  relieve.  For  whether  the 
bjtpehditure  of  individuals  ftfe  applied  directly  to  labour), 
or  to  the  purchase  of  conveniences  or  superfluities,  it  is 
in’ each  case  employed  immediately  or  ultimately  in  the 
maintenance  oflab  our.  ■ : < ! I *j  i! 

This  system,  it  is  also  to  be  remarked,  is  peculiar  to 
Great  Britain  ; and  even  in  Scotland,  where  a law  siniilar 
in  principle  was  about  the  fc’ame  period  enacted,  the  in- 
telligent persons  to  whom  the  administration  of  it  has  been 
entrusted,  appear  by  a valuable  Report  (for  which  your 
Committee  are  lately  indebted  to  tbe  prompt  exertions  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland)  to  have 
possessed  so  much  foresight  ami  judgment  as  toils  effects, 
that  they  have  very  generally  and  successfully  endeavour- 
ed to  avoid  having  recourse  to  its  provisions  for  a compul- 
sory assessment.  Their  funds,  therefore,  continue  to  he 
derived,  except  in  comparatively  few  places,  from  charity, 
and  are' dispensed  with  that  sound  discrimination,  which 
in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life  belongs  to  real  benevo- 
lence; and  the  committee  of  the  general  assembly  state, 
“That  it  is  clear  to  them,  that  in  almost  all  the  country 
parishes  which  have  hitherto  come  under  their  notice, 
where  a regular  assessment  has  been  established,  the 
wants  of  the  poor  and  the  extent  of  tbe  assessment  have 
gradually  anil  progressively  increased  from  their  com- 
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meneetnent ; and  that  it  does  appear  to  be  a matter  of 
very  serious  interest  to  the  community  at  large,  to  prevent 
as  far  as  possible  this  practice  from  being  generally  adopt, 
ed — to  limit  the  assessments  as  much  as  they  can  he  limit- 
ed, where  the  circumstances  of  particular  parishes  render 
them  unavoidable,  and  whenever  it  is  practicable  toaban- 
don  the  in.” 

Under  this  impression,  respecting  the  effect  of  a system, 
which  having  been  in  operation  upwards  of  two  centuries, 
has  become  interwoven  with  the  "habits  and  very  existence 
of  a large  class  of  the  community,  your  Committee  have 
anxiously  endeavoured  to  devise  such  means  as  may  be 
calculated,  by  their  gradual  operation,  to  revive,  with 
habits  of  industry  and  frugality,  those  moral  feelings  in 
the  people  which  are  intimately  connected  with  their  self- 
support  and  independence;  and  further,  to  correct  any 
such  defects  in  the  mode  in  which  the  law  has  been  exe- 
cuted, as  may  have  tended  to  create  or  aggravate  the 
evils  to  which  they  have  referred.  With  these  views,  they 
have  felt  it  their  duty  to  consider  maturely  every  plan 
which  has  either  suggested  itself  to  your  Committee,  or 
which  has  at  vnrious  times  been  proposed  by  t lie  most 
eminent  persons,  who  have  devoted  their  attention  and 
efforts  to  the  amelioration  of  this  part  of  our  law;  and 
such  suggestions  as  may  seem  worthy,  either  of  theadop- 
tion  or  consideration  of  the  House,  your  Committee  will 
notice  as  they  arise,  on  the  consideration  of  the  subject  in 
detail,  as  it  relates  to  the  assessment  and  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  levied. 

Before  your  Committee  proceed  to  these  considerations, 
they  must  lament  that  it  has  yet  been  found  impossible  to 
reduce  the  returns  made  under  the  55th  of  the  King,  to 
the  shape  in  which  they  should  be  presented  to  parlia- 
ment; even  the  abstract  of  the  expenditure  could  only 
very  recently  be  completed,  from  the  tardiness  with 
which  the  statute  has  been  executed  in  no  less  than  854  pa- 
rishes. From  the  want  of  the  details  of  these  returns, 
they  have  been  deprived  of  a large  mass  of  the  most  valu- 
able, and  lor  some  purposes  indispensable  information; 
they  have  been  compelled  to  make  new  and  otherwise  un- 
necessary inquiries,  and  they  are  still  without  the  means 
of  presenting  to  the  House  any  view  of  the  comparative 
increase  or  diminution  of  this  expenditure  in  uifferent 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

B 
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W hat  might  have  been  the  amount  of  the  assessments  for 
the  poor  during  the  17th  or  I8th  centuries,  the  Committee 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining;  for  although  the  preamble 
of  13  and  14th  Ch.  II.  states  “ the  necessity,  number,  and 
continual  increase  of  the  poor,  to  be  very  great  and  ex- 
ceeding burthensome;”  and  in  the  year  1699,  King  Wil- 
liam thus  expressed  himself  in  a speech  from  the  throne, 
“ the  increase  of  the  poor  is  become  a burthen  to  the 
kingdom  ; and  their  loose  and  idle  life  does  in  some  mea- 
sure contribute  to  that  depravation  of  manners  which  is 
complained  of,  1 fear  with  too  much  reason  ; whether  the 
ground  of  this  evil  be  from  defects  in  the  laws  already 
made,  or  in  the  execution  of  them,  deserves  your  consi- 
deration;” and  though  complaints  appear  continually  to 
have  been  since  made  of  the  increasing  numbers  of  the 
poor,  yet  it  was  not  till  the  present  reign  in  the  year  1776, 
that  authentic  accounts  of  this  expenditure  were  required 
under  the  authority  of  the  legislature.  From  the  returns 
made  under  Acts  passed  in  that  and  subsequent  years,  it 
appears  that  in  1776,  the  whole  sum  raised  was  1,720,316/. 
of  which  there  was  expended  on  the  poor,  1,556,804/.  ; 
on  the  average  of  the  years  1783,  1784,  and  1785,  the  sum 
raised  was  2,167,749/.  expended  on  the  poor  2,004,238/.  ; 
in  the  year  1803  the  sum  raised  was  5,348,205/.  expended 
on  the  poor  4,267,965/.;  in  1815,  7,0 68,999/.  expended 
on  the  poor  5,072,028/.  The  excess  above  the  sum  ap- 
plied to  the  poor,  was  expended  in  church  rates,  county 
rates,  highway  and  militia;  and  it  appears  from  the  evi- 
dence before  your  Committee,  that  the  amount  of  the  sums 
assessed  is  largely  increased  since  those  last  returns;  a 
part  of  which  increase  cannot  fail  to  have  arisen  from  the 
peculiar  pressure  and  difficulty  of  the  times,  aggravated 
by  the  high  prices  incident  to  the  calamity  of  a deficient 
harvest.  But  independent  of  the  pressure  of  any  tempo- 
rary or  accidental  circumstances,  and  making  every  al- 
lowance for  an  increased  population,  the  rise  in  the  price 
of  provisions  and  other  necessaries  ot  life,  and  a misap- 
plication of  part  ol  these  funds,  it  is  apparent  that  both  the 
cumber  of  paupers,  and  the  amount  of  money  levied  by 
assessment,  are  progressively  increasing,  while  the  situa- 
tion of  the  poor  appears  not  to  have  been  in  a cor- 
responding degree  improved;  and  the  Committee  is  of 
opinion,  that  whilst  the  existing  poor  laws,  and  the  sys- 
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tom  under  which  they  are  administered  remain  unchang- 
ed there  does  not  exist  any  power  of  arresting  the  pro- 
gress of  this  increase,  till  it  shall  no  longer  he  found  possi- 
ble to  augment  the  sums  raised  by  assessment. 

For  if  the  means  could  be  found  to  distribute  the  bur- 
then more  equally,  by  rendering  the  interest  of  money 
and  the  profit  of  stock  liable  to  the  assessment,  these 
funds  being  also  in  themselve  limited,  must  finally  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  increasing  and  indefinite  amount  ot  the 
demand.  It  having,  however,  been  strongly  pressed 
upon  the  House  and  the  Committee,  in  petitions  from 
various  quarters,  to  devise  some  better  means  than  now 
exist,  of  bringing  the  income  derived  from  personal  pro- 
perty in  aid  of  this  assesment,  which  is  now  nenrly  con- 
fined in  practice  to  the  revenue  arising  from  land  and 
bouses,  and  bears  undoubtedly  with  unequal  pressure  ou 
the  occupier  of  land,  the  Committee  have  given  their  most 
attentive  consideration  to  this  subject.  They  find  that 
the  only  enactment  which  regulates  the  description  of 
persons  anil  property  subject  to  the  rate,  is  the  original 
clause  in  the  43d  Eliz.  which  directs  the  churchwardens 
and  overseers  “ to  raise  weekly  or  otherwise  ‘ by  taxa- 
tion of  every  inhabitant,  parson,  vicar  and  others,  and 
of  every  occupier  of  land,  houses,  tithes  impropriate, 
proportions  of  tithes,  coalmines,  or  saleable  underwoods 
in  the  said  parish,  in  such  competent  sum  and  sums  of 
money  as  they  shall  think  fit,’  a convenient  stock  of  flax, 
&c.  to  set  the  poor  on  work;  and  also  competent  sums 
for  and  towards  the  relief  of  the  lame,  impotent,  &c.  to 
be  gathered  out  of  the  same  parish,  according  to  the 
ability  of  the  same  parish.”  Without  troubling  the 
House  with  the  numerous,  and  in  some  instances  contra- 
dictory decisions,  of  the  courts  of  law  upon  this  short 
enactment,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  the  intention 
of  the  slalute  to  tax  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  for  their 
local  and  visible  property,  as  well  as  the  occupiers  of 
land,  has  been  recognized  as  indisputable;  and  if  in 
practice  the  burthen  has  been  imposed  almost  exclusively 
on  land  and  houses,  it  has  not  arisen  from  the  taxation  of 
personal  property  being  either  illegal  or  unjust,  but  from 
the  insurmountable  difficulty  of  ascertaining  legally  the 
amount,  or  even  existence  of  a species  of  property,  to 
which  in  truth  the  terms  local  and  visible  seem  scarcely 
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<o  apply.  I lie  intention  of  the  Legislature  therefore  to 
bring  into  equal  contribution  all  species  of  income,  has 
failed  in  this  instance,  as  it  has  done  subsequently  under 
the  original  land-tax  act,  which  was  designed  in  “its  first 
establishment  as  a tax  on  all  income,  and  from  the  same 
cause,  nameiy,  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  with  any 
reasonable  precision,  the  amount  of  the  contribution 
without  the  exercise  of  powers  which  the  exigency  of  the 
state  in  time  of  war  has  alone  induced  the  legislature 
to  grant.  The  Committee  conceive  therefore  that  tiie 
House  would  deem  the  equalization  of  the  poor  rate,  if 
practicable,  purchased  too  dearly  at  such  a price.  There 
is  however  one  species  of  income  derived  from  personal 
property,  the  div idends  payable  to  the  public  creditor, 
which  though  it  has  been  decided  not  to  come  within  the 
existing  law,  as  being  neither  local  nor  visible,  is  yet 
free  certainly  from  the  above  difficulties,  and  if  it  pre- 
sented no  others,  would  afford  a facility  of  assessment 
which  has  naturally  suggested  it  ns  a convenient  source 
of  contribution.  But  without  considering  in  w hat  pro- 
portions a sum  raised  by  an  assessment  on  such  properly 
should  be  distributed  among  all  the  parishes  ol  England 
and  Wales,  to  none  of  which  it  has  any  local  relation, 
it  is  a far  more  important  question  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Mouse,  whether  justice  and  good  faith  10  the  pub- 
lic creditor  would  permit  the  income  derived  from  this 
oue  species  of  personal  property  alone  to  be  taxed,  ia 
direct  violation  of  the  clause  in  every  loan  act,  by  which 
the  payment  of  the  dividends  is  secured,  “ Iree  trom  all 
taxes,  charges, and  impositions,”  when  almost  all  property 
of  a similar  description  is  practically  exempted.  In  the 
case  of  the  income  tax,  the  profits  of  all  personal  proper- 
ty were  brought  into  equal  contribution  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  empire;  in  this  instance  it  is  proposed 
to  select  one  species  of  such  properly  for  taxation,  which 
has  been  by  law  specially  exempted,  and  to  apply  it  in 
aid  of  the  disbursement  in  local  districts,  in  the  control 
and  administration  of  which  this  class  of  contributors 
would  alone  have  no  share.  It  must  be  recollected  also 
that  even  the  general  tax  on  income  did  not  attach  on 
the  dividends  due  to  a foreigner;  and  that  the  stock- 
holders, inhabitants  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  must  be 
considered,  with  refeicncc  to  the  poor  rate,  iu  the  same 
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light.  Nor  can  the  Committee  think,  that  either  jus- 
tice or  policy  would  permit  a tax  to  be  imposed  on  mo- 
ney lent  to  the  state,  while  sums  at  interest  on  other  se- 
curities remain  practically  exempt. 

If,  therefore,  it  should  be  deemed  neither  practicable 
to  provide  the  means  for  rating  all  personal  property, 
nor  wise  or  just  to  select  one  species  of  such  property, 
so  circumstanced,  for  taxation,  it  may  be  still  consi- 
dered, whether  any  other  means  could  be  devised  of  cor- 
recting the  inequality  of  the  assessment,  in  parishes  in 
which  the  occupier  of  laud  now  bears  the  principal  part 
of  the  burthen.  As  each  householder  is  likely  to  burthen 
the  parish  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  h • em- 
ploys in  his  service,  it  has  been  suggested,  that  it  would 
be  equitable  that  his  contribution  to  the  poor  rate  should 
bear  some  proportion  to  that  number.  An  obvious  objec- 
tion, however,  to  any  such  arrangement  presents  itself, 
in  the  case  ef  the  numerous  persons  employed  by  manu- 
facturers ; and  from  the  possibility  of  such  a principle 
of  assessment  creating,  in  other  cases  also,  some  discou- 
ragement to  employment.  But  it  this,  or  any  other  ex- 
pedient on  a similar  principle  could  be  adopted,  which 
would  bring  other  property  in  aid  of  the  land,  it  would 
in  that  case  become  doubly  necessary  to  provi  !e  effectu- 
ally  against  the  mischief  of  a practice,  to  which  the 
Committee  must  more  particularly  advert  hereafter,  of 
making  up  the  deficiency  of  the  wages  of  labour  out  of 
the  poor  rate.  While  that  rale  is  derived  chiefly  from 
land,  the  occupier  pays,  in  the  shape  of  poor  rale,  what 
should  be  more  properly  paid  in  wages ; he  still,  how- 
ever, throws  some  share  of  the  burthen  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  labourers  on  other  contributors,  according 
to  their  share  ot  the  rate.  But  it  personal  properly  were 
brought  effectualy  in  aid,  the  mischief  ot  this  practice 
would  become  ot  intolerable  magnitude,  and  would  pro- 
duce, perhaps,  more  injustice  than  the  present  i.. equa- 
lity of  the  rule. 


In  large  towns  little  inequality  in  the  mode  of  assess- 
ment might  be  expected  to  prevail  ; but  various  repre- 
sentations have  been  made  to  your  Committee,  ol  large 
proportion  ot  property  necessarily  escaping  rs  share  of 
contribution,  from  tenements  being  ol  small  value, 
rented  for  short  periods,  and  the  occupiers,  who  alone 
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can  he  rated  under  the  existing  law,  cither  quitting  their 
residence  before  the  rate  can  be  collected,  or  being  too 
poor  to  admit  of  the  rate  being  levied  ; while,  it  is  re- 
presented, the  proprietors  find  no  difficulty  in  securing  a 
rent,  which  is  increased  in  the  exact  proportion  of  the 
amount  of  the  rate  which  is  due,  but  impossible  to  col- 
lect. In  these  cases  the  deficiencies  arising  from  this 
cause  most  be  added  to  the  succeeding  rate,  and  paid  by 
the  more  industrious  class  ot  occupiers.  1 his  complaint 
is  not  new  to  the  House,  their  attention  having  been 
called  to  the  subject  by  the  application  from  the  town  of 
Birmingham,  for  relief  from  this  alleged  grievance ; 
and  though  the  House  rejected  a proposed  Bill,  tor  ra- 
ting the  owners  of  such  tenements  in  that  town,  in  default 
of  payment  by  the  occupiers  ; yet  as  that  vole  might 
Lave  proceeded  from  the  provision  being  proposed  to  be 
local,  which,  if  expedient,  the  House  might  have  thought 
should  be  general,  the  Committee  feel  it  their  duly  to  re- 
present, thnt  similar  applications  have  been  made  to  tin  in 
from  other  quarters,  from  Bristol,  Brighthe.lmston,  Hull, 
Manchester,  Portsoa,  and  Coventry,  in  each  of  which  a 
large  portion  of  the  property  of  the  town  escapes  contri- 
tribution,  from  the  poverty  or  transient  residence  ol  the 
tenant  ; while  the  landlord  secures  on  that  very  account 
an  increased  rent.  The  objection  to  rating  the  owners, 
instead  of  the  occupiers,  which  would  at  once  equalize 
the  burthen  in  such  towns,  is,  that  it  would  be  intro- 
ducing a new  principle  into  this  law,  whereby  persons 
would  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  rates,  who  are  not  on 
the  spot  to  control  the  expenditure.  Such,  at.  least,  is 
the  objection  stated  in  the  Repoit  of  the  Committee,  to 
whom  the  different  provisions  of  various  local  :icts  tor 
the  management  of  the  poor  were  referred  in  the  year 
ISIS*;  who,  nevertheless,  were  of  opinion,  that  in  par- 
ticular instances,  some  departure  from  the  general  law 
might  be  expedient.  But  your  Committee  cannot  whol- 
ly concur  in  the  reasoning  of  that  report,  because  liiey 
conceive  that  the  occupiers  of  such  tenements  are  mucii 
more  likely  to  bring  a builhen  upon  the  paiisli  than  to 
control  its  expenditure;  and  they  are  disposed  to  thuik, 
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that  such  beneficial  control  would  most  probably  be 
produced  by  the  owner  having,  in  these  instances,  a 
more  direct  interest  than  at  present  in  the  disbursements 
of  the  parish.  In  the  assessment  oT  lands,  it  would  un- 
doubtedly, for  obvious  reasons,  be  far  otherwise.  In  the 
case  of  houses,  however,  it  seems  of  far  more  importance 
to  preserve  the  principle  of  making  all  property  contri- 
bute equally  when  it  is  practicable,  than  to  adhere  to  the 
law  of  rating  the  occupier  rather  than  the  owner,  by 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  Birmingham,  nearly  half  the 
rental  of  the  town,  and  above  three-fourths  of  the  hou- 
ses, escape  n burthen  which  it  largely  contributes  to 
create.  On  this  subject  the  Committee  can  speak  from 
experience,  for  the  practice  has  been  adopted  with  per- 
fect success,  and  without  a complaint,  ns  it  should  seem, 
in  the  parishes  of  Christ  Church,  Spitalfields,  Shndwell, 
Gravesend,  and  probably  others  which  have  not  come 
within  the  the  knowledge  of  your  Committee.  In  such 
cases  the  landlord,  no  doubt,  makes  his  agreement  with 
bis  tenant  accordingly,  and  has  no  reasonable  ground  of 
complaint,  it  he  is  deprived  of  that  part  of  his  rent  which 
should  in  justice  have  been  paid  to  the  parish  fund.  If 
it  were  possible  to  distinguish  in  any  enactment  between 
parishes  in  large  towns  and  those  in  the  country,  your 
Committee  would  recommend  such  an  alteration  in  the 
persons  rated,  to  be  limited  to  parishes  of  the  former 
description.  But  if  that  should  be  found,  ns  they  fear, 
impracticable,  they  would  still  recommend  such  a ge- 
neral provision,  exempting  cottages  below  a certain  va- 
lue, trom  its  operation.  By  which  exemption,  such  cot- 
tages as  are  now  rated,  would  be  excluder!  from  the  as- 
sessment. 


\V  ith  the  same  view  of  making  all  property  contribute 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  where  it  is  practicable,  the 
committee  think  that  provision  should  be  made  to  pre- 
vent extra-parochial  places  being  exonerated  from  this 
burthen.  Whether  they  should  be  made  contributory 
to  some  other  district,  or  compelled  themselves  to  pro- 
vide for  their  own  poor,  it  is  obviously  most  unjust,  that 

bebSc  byZhlL  "Bi"S  '°  Sl,0Uld  <» 

anddp.^Sr**-?*  a'f  W,dl  a,rarc»  lhat  bovver  important 
and  desirable  it  undoubtedly  is  to  equalize  this  heavy 
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burthen,  yet  if  new  funds  are  provided,  it  should  at  the 
same  time  be  remembered,  that  a facility  of  expenditure 
will  also  created.  But  whether  the  assessment  be  con- 
fined to  land  and  houses,  or  other  denomination  of  pro- 
perty be  made  practically  liable  to  the  same  charge, 
your  Committee  feel  it  their  imperious  doty  to  state  to 
the  House  their  opinion,  that,  unless  some  efficacious 
check  be  interposed,  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that 
the  amouut  of  the  assessment  will  continue  as  it  has  done, 
to  increase,  till  ai  a period  more  or  less  remote,  accord- 
ing to  the  progress  the  evil  has  already  made  in  different 
places,  it  shall  have  absorbed  the  profits  of  the  property 
OQ  which  the  rate  may  have  been  assessed,  producing 
thereby  the  neglect  and  ruin  of  the  land,  and  (he  waste 
Qt  removal  of  other  property,  to  the  utter  subversion  of 
that  happy  order  of  society  so  long  upheld  in  these  king- 
doms. 

The  gradual  increase  which  has  taken  place  both  in  the 
Dumber  ofpaupers,  and  in  the  assessments  for  their  sup- 
port, can  hardly  fail  to  have  arisen  from  causes  inherent 
in  the  system  itself,  as  it  dbes  not  appear  to  have  depend- 
ed entirely  upon  any  temporary  or  local  circumstance. 
Scarcity  of  provisions,  and  a diminished  demand  for 
particular  manufactures,  have  occasioned,  from  time  to 
time  an  increased  pressure  in  particular  parishes,  and  at 
no  former  lime  in  so  great  a degree  as  during  the  early 
part  of  the  present.  But  by  comparing  the  assessments 
in  the  two  counties  in  this  kingdom,  in  which  the  largest 
portion  is  employed  in  agriculture,  namely  Bedfordshire 
and  Herefordshire,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  the 
same  progressive  augmentation  in  the  amount  of  the  as- 
sessments, as  may  be  observed  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
manufacturing  counties. 
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Wliat  number  of  years,  under  the  existing  laws  and 
management,  would  probably  elapse*  and  to  what  amount 
the  assessments  might  possibly  be  augmented,  before  the 
utmost  limitation  would  be  Reached,  cannot  be  accurately 
ascertained  ; but  with  regard  to  (lift  first*  your  Committee 
think  it  their  duty  to  point  out,  that  marry  circumstances 
which,  in  the  early  periods  of  the  system,  rendered  its 
progress  slow,  are  now  unfottunately  changed.  The  in- 
dependent Spirit  of  mind  which  induced  individuals  in 
the  labouring  classes  to  cxetl  themselves  to  tile  utmost, 
before  they  submitted  to  become  paupers,  is  much  im- 
paired ; this  order  of  persons  therefore  are  every  day  be- 
coming less  and  less  unwilling  to  add  themselves  to  the 
list  of  paupers.  The  workhouse  system,  though  enacted 
with  other  views,  yet  for  a long  time  acted  very  power- 
fully in  deterring  persons  from  throwing  themselves  on 
their  parishes  for  relief;  there  were  ninny  who  would 
struggle  through  their  difficulties,  rather  tliau  undergo 
the  discipline  of  a workhouse;  this  effect  however  is  no 
longer  produced  in  the  sai^e  degree*  as  by  two  modern 
statutes  the  justices  have  power  'under  certain  conditions 
to  order  relief  lo  bb  given  oilt  ol  the  Workhouses,  And  the 
number  of  persons  to  whom  relief  is  actually  given,  being 
now  far  more  than  any  workhouses  would  contain,  the 
system  itself  is  front  necessity,  as  well  as  by  law,  materi- 
ally relaxed.  - ..... 

In  addition  to  these  important  considerations,  it  is  also 
apparent,  that  iu  whatever  degree  the  addition  to  the 
number  of  paupers  depends  upon  their  increase  by  birth, 
that  addition  will  probably  be  greater  than  in  past  times, 
in  the  proportion  iu  which  the  present  number  of  pau- 
pers exeecdS  that  which  formerly  existed;  and  it  is  al- 
most needless  to  point  out,  that,  when  the  public  under- 
takes to  maintain  all  who  .jay  be  born,  without  charge 
to  the  parents,  that  the  nutnber  born  will  probably  be 


therefore,  your  Committee  arc  led  to  apprehend,  that  the 
which  tl 
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been  ; but  at  whatever  rate  the  increase  might  take  place. 


diich  the  increase  would  take  place  under  the 
would  be  greater  than  it  has  heretofore 
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existing  laws, 
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it  could  not  fail  materially  to  depend  on  the  general 

state  of  the  country,  whether  it  was  m an 
a statiouary,  or  a declining  state,  and  it  woul 
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by  (Jie  recurrence  of  plentiful  or 
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haWith'rc«td  to  the  second  point,  namely,  the  proba- 
ble amount  beyond  which  the  assessments  cannot  be  aug- 
niented,  yotir  Committee  have  (tgaut  to  lament,  that  the 
returns  collected  in  I are  not  yet  before  them  in  de- 
tail. and  there  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy,  either  the  amount  of  the  rates  now  as- 
sessed, or  the  gros*  rental  of  the  property  on  which  they 
are  levied.  Whatever  indeed  that  may  be,  it  appears 
to  be  certain  that  the  land  owners  and  the  farmers  would 
cea^e  to  have  an  adequate  interest  in  continuing  l t en 
tivation  of  the  laud,  long  before  the  gross  amount  of  the 
present  rental  could  be  transferred  to  the  poor  rale,  tor 
it  is  obvious,  that  a number  ol  charges  must  be  prov  ided 
for  out  of  the  grogs  rental  of  land,  wilhout  an  adequate 
provision  for  which  the  loud  cannot  be  occupied  ; the 
general  expenses  of  management,  llie  construction  and 
repairs  of  buildings,  drains,  and  other  expensive  works,* 
to  which  the  tenant's  capital  cannot  reach,  constitute  the 
principal  part  of  these  charges,  and  the  portion  ot  the 
gross  jent  which  is  applied  to  these  purposes,  can  never 
be  applied  to  the  augmentation  of  the  poor  rate. 

Liven  if  it  can  be  thought  possible  that  any  landlord 
could  suffer  his  laud  to  be  occupied  and  Cultivated,  or 
lhat  lie  would  continue  to  give  to  it  the  general  supef- 
intcnd&nce  of  an  owner,  when  the  whole  of  the  nett  ren- 
tal was  transferred  to  the  poor,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
no  tenant  could  hold  a farm  upon  the  condition  of  main- 
taining all  the  poor  who  might  under  any  circumstances 
Want  relief;  it  would  be  as  much  impossible  for  a ten- 
ant to  dp  50  as  to  undertake  to  pay  any  rent  which  the 
wants  pf  his  landlord  might  induce  him  to  desire,  which 
condition  could  never  be  complied  with.  The  appre- 
hension, however,  of  being  placed  in  such  a situation  as 
this,  could  not  fail  to  deter  persons  from  holding  land 
long  before  they  paid  fo  the  poor  rate  as  much  as  they 
would  otherwise  pay  in  rent;  and  as  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  land  owner  would  still  remained  entitled 
to  the  soil,  the  paupers  could  not  enter  and  cultivate  for 
themselves;  nor  could  it  be  occupied  for  any  beneficial 
purpose,  as  whatever  stock  might  be  found  on  the  land 
would  be  liable  to  distress  for  poor  rate.' 
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The  consequences  which  are  likely  to  result  from  this 
state  of  things  are  clearly  set  forth  in  the  petition  from  the 
parish  of  Worn  bridge,  inSalop,  which  is  fast  approaching' 
to  this  state  : the  petitioners  state,  ,l  that  the  annual  value 
of  land,  mines,  and  houses  in  this  parish,  is  not  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  numerous  and  increasing  poitr,  even  if  the 
satne  were  to  be  set  free  of  rent;  and  that  these  circum- 
stances will  inevitably  compel  the  occupiers  of  lands  and 
mines  to  relinquish  them,  and  the  poor  will  be  without  re- 
lief or  any  known  mode  of  obtaining-  it,  unless  some  as- 
sistance be  speedily  afforded  them.”  And  your  Com- 
mittee apprehend,  from  the  petitions  before  them,  that 
this  is  one  only  of  many  parishes  that  are  fast  approaching 
to  a state  of  dereliction. 

By  following  the  dictates  of  their  own  interests,  land- 
owners  and  farmers  become,  in  the  natural  order  of 
things,  the  best  trustees  and  guardians  for  the  public; 
when  that  order  of  things  is  destroyed,  and  a compulsory 
maintenance  established  for  all  who  require  it,  the  conse- 
quences cannot  fail  in  the  end  to  be  equally  ruinous  to 
both  parties.  These  impressions,  upon  subjects  of  such 
great  importance,  could  notfail  to  induce  your  Committee 
to  take  into  their  consideration  whatever  plans  could  be 
referred  to  or  suggested,  the  object  of  which  mig  ht  be  to 
check  and  modify  the  system  itself,  a duty  to  which  they 
were  the  more  strong!)!  urged  by  the  view  which  had  pre- 
sented itself  to  their  consideration  of  the  state  of  society, 
created  by  an  extensive  system  of  pauperism,  and  which 
led  them,  for  the  sake  of  the  paupers  themselves,  to  seek 
for  the  means  of  setting  again  into  action  those  motives 
which  impel  persons,  by  the  hope  of  bettering  their  con- 
dition on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fear  of  want  on  the  other, 
so  to  exert  and  conduct  themselves,  as  by  frugality,  tem- 
perance, and  industry,  and  by  thepracticeoftlio.se  other 
virtues  on  which  human  happiness  has  been  made  to  de- 
pend, to  ensure  to  themsel  ves  that  condition  of  existence 
in  which  life  can  alone  be  otherwise  than  a miserable  bur- 
then ; the  temptations  to  idleness,  to  improvidence,  and 
want  of  forethought,  are  under  any  circumstances  so  nu- 
merous and  enticing,  that  nothing  less  than  the  < lead  of 
the  evils,  which  are  their  natural  consequence,  appears 
to  be  sufficiently  strong  in  any  degree  to  control  them  ; 
whieh  the  neglect  and  absence  of  those  virtues,  as  long 
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indeed  as  fresh  funds  can  be  found  for  iheir  relief,  those 
• vils  may  in  some  degree  be  mitigated;  hut  when  such 
resources  can  no  longer  be  found,  then  will  these  evils  be 
felt  in  their  full  force  ; and  as  the  gradual  addition  ot  fresh 
funds  can  only  create  an  increased  number  of  paupers,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  amount  of  the  misery  which  must  he  en- 
dured, when  these  funds  can  no  longer  be  augmented, 
will  be  the  greater  (though  the  longer  delayed)  the  greater 
the  supplies  are,  which  may  be  applied  to  the  relief  ol 
pauperism,  inasmuch  as  the  suffering  to  be  endured  must 
be  increased  with  the  number  of  sufferers. 

Your  Committee  forbearto  expatiate  on  these  considera- 
tions w'hich  have  pressed  themselves  on  their  attention  ; 
they  have  said  enough  to  show  the  grounds  which  induce 
them  to  think  that  the  labouring  classes  can  only  be 
plunged  deeper  and  more  hopelessly  into  the  evils  of  pau- 
perism, by  the  constant  application  of  additional  sums  of 
money  to  be  distributed  by  the  poor  rate ; true  benevo- 
le nee  and  real  charity  point  to  other  means,  which  your 
Committee  cannot  so  well  express  as  in  t lie  emphatic  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Burke;  “patience,  labour,  frugality,  so- 
briety, and  religion,  should  be  recommended  to  them; 
all  the  rest  is  downright  fraud.”* 

With  the  view  then  of  providing  such  a clu  ck  as  may 
lay  the  foundation  for  a better  system,  it  may  be  worth  the 
most  serious  consideration,  whether  a provision  of  various 
local  acts  by  which  the  assessment  itself  was  limited  for 
the  time  to  come,  might  not  be  applied  to  all  other  pa- 
rishes or  districts.  Your  Committee  are  not  aware  that 
such  a provision  would  be  less  practicable,  as  applied  ge- 
nerally, than  locally;  and  it  would  obviously  not  only 
operate  in  aid  of  any  other  check  to  expenditure  which 
might  be  devised,  but  would  necessitate  a degree  of  eco- 
nomy, which  w ould  probably  be  more  effectual  than  any- 
detailed  regulations  which  could  be  prescribed  by  particu- 
lar enactments,  and  render  necessary  such  careful  and  just 
discrimination  in  selecting  the  properest  objects  of  relief, 
as  would  contribute  materially  to  put  an  end  to  number- 
less evils  arising  front  the  lax  administration  of  the  poor 
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laws;  the  check,  indeed,  which  is  proposed  is)  perfectly 
consonant  with  the  nature  of  things,  not  only  individuals, 
h»U  states  themselves  are  compelled  to  limit  their  expendi- 
ture according  to  their  means  ; and  the  money  raised  for 
the  poor  being  strictly  a lax,  is  in  no  greater  degree  capa- 
ble of  unlimited  extension,  when  applied  to  relieve,  the 
necessities  of  the  poor  than  for  the  pur|>oses  of  the  state. 
VV  liether  the  future  assessments  should  be  limited  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  amount  of  any  one  year,  or  to  an  ove- 
rage of  many,  your  Committee  think  the  amount  in  each 
succeeding  year,  not  exceeding  seven,  ten,  or  even  a 
greater  number,  should  then  chord  hh  average,  taken  al- 
ways from  the  last  seven,  ten,  or  greater  number;  by 
which  means  a diminution  in  the  amount  might  be  af- 
forded, without  the  possibility,  on  the  other  hand,  of  an 
increase  beyond  the  original  limitation.  It  is  (it,  however, 
to  apprise  the  House,  that  it  w as  thought  necessary  by  the 
Legislature,  in  the  year  1795,  to  relieve  these  parishes 
from  the  obligation  of  this  clause,  “ by  reason  (as  it  is 
stated)  of  the  late  very  great,  increase  of  the  price  of  corn, 
and  other  necessary  articles  of  life.”  They  wer  e,  there- 
fore, enabled  to  raise  sums  exceeding  the  amount  of  the 
limited  assessment,  whenever  the  average  price  of  wheat 
in  Mark-lane  exceeded  the  average  price  at  the  same 
market,  during  those  years  from  which  the  average 
amount  of the  poor  rntes  were  taken.  But  a new  limita- 
tion was  again  imposed  by  the  same  act,  providing,  that 
after  1st  January,  1798,  no  assessment  should  exceed  dou- 
ble the  sum  raised  in  1795.  And  your  Committee  appre- 
hend, that  this  limitation  remains  still  in  force.  In  case  it 
was  thought  expedient  to  adopt  this  limitation  of  assess- 
ment generally,  it  appears  to  your  Committee,  that  provi- 
sion might  bo  made  against  such  an  emergency  as  that  of 
the  year  1795,  without  abandoning  the  principle,  by  pro- 
viding, that  in  case  of  an  urgent  and  unforeseen  necessity, 
far  exceeding  anv  such  average,  the  vestry  o(  the  parish 
might  apply  to  the  justices,  in  their  quarter  sessions,  for 
an  aid  from  the  county  to  the  amount  of  one  moiety  of 
such  necessary  excess,  and  for  permission  to  raise  the 
other  moiety,  by  way  ot  assessment  within  the  palish,  in 
addition  to  such  average  amount;  and  if  the  justices,  oi  a 
committee  of  them  appointed  for  that  jwirpose,  should, 
after  examination  on  oath  as  to  the  necessity  of  such  ex- 
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cpss  of  expenditure,  bo  of  opinion  that  it  was  unavoidable, 
they  might  order  the  moiety  of  such  excess  required  for 
the  ensuing  quarter  to  be  paid  out  of  the  county  rate, 
(subject  to  exception  in  the  case  of  a parish  whose  rate  is 
below  the  average  ratio  of  the  county)  and  make  an  order 
to  permit  the  overseers,  &c.  to  levy  the  other  moiety,  by 
way  of  assessment,  on  the  parish.  The  necessity  of  the 
strictest  economy,  which  would  be  created  by  the  limita- 
tion of  themte,  would  not,  it  is  hoped,  be  impaired  under 
this  strict  scrutiny,  in  case  of  excess.  For  au  interest 
would  thus  lw>  given  to  the  justices,  to  make  the  exami- 
nation into  the  expenditure  of  such  parish  rigorous;  and 
further,  to  regard  continually  the  mode  in  which  the  poor 
are  manned  and  maintained  in  the  different  parishes  of 
their  county.  It  would  be  necessary  also  to  provide,  thnt 
the  power  to  levy  the  augmented  rate  should  never  be 
rontinued  longer  than  the  duration  of  the  temporary  exi- 
gency which  gare  occnsion  to  it. 

The  Ifeuse  are  aware,  that,  by  the  statute  of  Elizabeth, 
the  p*MI)o9  of  the  hundred,  and  in  some  instances  those 
of  thn  CoHntyj  might  be  rated  in  aid  of  every  parish  in 
which  flic  inhabitants  are  not  aide  to  levy  sufficient  sums 
fnv  the  relief  of  their  i>oor  ; great  difficulties  however 
have  oofcwtred  in  practice,  from  the  wnnt  of  a clear  defi- 
nition of' such  inability  ; nor  does  it  afford  any  sufficient 
security  against  the  mismanagement  or  misapplication  of 
the  funds  of  one  parish  being  rendered,  against  every 
principle  of  equity,  a charge  on  others,  who  had  no  share 
or  interest  in  snob  expenditure;  and  on  those  grounds 
your  Committee  are  not  disposed  to  recommend  any  fa- 
cility being  granted  for  the  execution  of  this  provision  of 
the  law. 

Your  Committee  cannot  close  their  observations  on  the 
subject  of  the  assessment,  without  adverting  to  a sugges- 
tion which  has  been  iuatlo  to  them  from  various 
and  respectable  quarters  5 that  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor  should  bo  made,  by  way  of  equalizing  the  burthen, 
national  rather  than  parochial.  To  this  proposal  your 
Committee  feel  one,  among  various  other  difficulties, 
which  appears  to  them  insuperable,  and  of  such  a nature 
and  magnitude  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  entering 
into  the  other  considerations  connected  with  such  a mea- 
sure. They  refer  to  the  impossibility  of  devising  any 
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adequate  means  to  cheek  the  demands  upon  such  a fund, 
when  every  excess  in  parochial  disbursements  would  be 
merged  in  the  general  expenditure  of  the  empire. 

If  your  C ommittee  have  been  desirous  to  recommend 
some  gradual  but  effectual  check  to  the  otherwise  certain 
growth,  and  ultimately  inevitable  effects  of  the  present 
system  of  poor  laws,  they  have  not  been  less  attentive  to 
the  duty  of  suggesting  every  possible  means  of  affording 
special  encouragement  and  facility  to  meritorious  indus- 
try, for  rescuing  itself  from  the  evils  of  an  habitual  reli- 
ance on  parochial  relief,  and  they  have  looked  to  this  part 
of  the  subject  witli  the  more  anxiety,  from  the  entire  con- 
viction, that,  iri  proportion  to  the  aggregate  number  of 
persons  who  are  reduced  to  this  unfortunate  dependence, 
must  be  not  only  the  increase  of  misery  to  each  indivi- 
dual, but  also  the  moral  deterioration  of  the  people,  and 
ultimately,  from  the  concurrent  tendency  of  these  evils, 
the  insecurity  and  danger  of  the  state  itself. 

The  encouragement  of  frugal  habits  would,  in  any 
state  of  society,  be  an  object  of  importance ; but  your 
Committee  are  strongly  impressed  with  the  opinion, 
that,  in  the  present  situation  of  the  poor  in  this  country, 
it  is  chiefly  by  the  gradual  restoration  of  a feeling  of  re- 
liance upon  their  own  industry,  rather  than  upon  the  pa- 
rochial assessments,  that  the  transition  to  a more  whole- 
some system  can  be  effected. 

Your  Committee  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing,  that 
institutions  for  the  secure  and  profitable  deposit  of  the 
earnings  of  the  industrious,  which  was  heretofore  pro- 
jected, are  now,  by  the  spontaneous  exertions  of  indivi- 
duals, in  actual  and  successful  operation  ; and  from  the 
growtli  of  the  system  of  Saving  Hanks,  they  are  inclined! 
to  expect  very  beneficial  results,  not  only  in  affording  to 
the  industrious  poor  a secure  deposit  for  their  savings, 
but  in  familiarizing  them  with  a practice,  of  which 
the  advantage  will  be  daily  more  apparent. 

Ollier  institutions  founded  upon  a principal  of  mutual 
assurance,  are  familiar  to  the  people,  and  as  far  as  they 
provide  for  sickness  and  old  age,  and  some  other  casual- 
ties, have  received  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  under  the 
name  of  Friendly  Societies.  Your  Committee  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  these  societies,  judiciously  managed, 
have  in  some  parishes  tended  greatly  to  the  melioration  of 
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the  condition  of  the  people ; but  they  trust  that  they  may 
be  enabled  to  set  before  the  people,  in  a way  that  they 
cannot  misunderstand,  the  means  of  securing  their  own 
comfort  a d happiness,  by  holding  out  advantages 
exceeding  in  amount  any  that  the  existing  establish- 
ments with  which  they  arc  familiar  can  offer,  with 
the  certainty  of  the  advantages  offered,  viz.  relief 
in  sickness,  and  an  annuity  in  old  age,  being  secured 
by  the  contribution  of  the  parish.  Your  Committee 
is  therefore  of  opinion,  that  it  will  be  expedient  to 
enable  parishes  to  establish  Parochial  Benefit  Societies, 
under  the  joint  management  of  the  contributors  and  the 
nominees  of  the  parish,  calculated  to  afford  greater  pecu- 
niary advantages  than  could  result  from  the  unaided  con- 
tributions of  tin;  subscribers.  Your  Committee  trust, 
that,  holding  out  to  the  people  benefits  somewhat  superior 
in  amount  and  security,  to  any  which  they  can  now  ob- 
tain by  the  contributions  of  their  earnings,  and  adding 
some  which  are  not  generally  afforded  by  voluntary  as- 
sociation, they  may  be  enabled  to  render  these  institutions 
not  less  popular  than  advantageous.  They  are  of  opinion 
therefore,  that  parishes  should  bo  enabled  to  afford  to  the 
contributors  a benefit  rather  greater  than  that  which  a 
table  formed  on  mere  calculation  would  yield  ; and  in 
order  to  adapt  their  new  system  to  the  situation  of  the 
country,  under  the  administration  of  the  poor  laws,  your 
Committee  are  of  opinion,  that  at  the  outset  of  these  in- 
stitutions, parishes  should  be  permitted  to  place,  by  con- 
tribution from  the  parochial  funds,  those  who  have  ad- 
vanced *n  >’ears  without  having  made  any  provision  of 
this  nature,  on  the  footing  of  advantage  on  which  they 
would  have  stood,  if  they  had  commenced  their  contri- 
butions at  an  earlier  age. 

1 our  Committee  is  well  aware,  that  under  present  cir- 
cumstances the  incapacity  of  individuals  to  make  even 
ie  smallest  deduction  from  their  wages,  may  render  this 
species  ot  institution  inapplicable  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  ; but  they  conceive,  that  it  may  safely  be  left  to 
each  parish,  under  the  inspection  of  the  local  magis- 

cy,  to  determine  upon  the  propriety  of  trying  the  ex- 
Penment  within  itself.  J g lUC  w 
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do  not  constitute  the  ETeater  proportion  of  the  demands; 
upon  the  poors  rate  which  have  raised  it  to  its  present 
high  amount;  a much  greater  proportion,  as  they  shall 
have  occasion  to  observe,  consists  of  the  allowances  dis- 
tributed in  most  parts  of  England  to  the  labouring  poor,  in 
addition  to  their  wages,  by  reason  of  the  number  of  their 
children. 

Your  Committee  are  of  opinion,  that  parochial  benefit 
societies  may  furnish  facilities  for  affecting  the  desired 
transition,  from  the  present  system  of  relief  to  one  found- 
ed upon  better  principles  ; and  that  it  would  therefore  be 
expedient  under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country, 
to  enable  parishes  to  increase  the  benefits  of  the  institu- 
tions, to  an  extent  beyoud  the  precise  result  of  the  contri- 
bution required  ; or,  at  least,  to  pay  for  the  admission  into 
those  benefits  of  persons  now  having  large  families,  and 
receiving  relief  on  that  account.  Each  parish,  consider- 
ing what  it  now  pays  for  the  maintenance  of  children, 
would  be  the  best  judge  for  itself  of  the  policy  of  adopt- 
ing this  course. 

In  the  view  with  which  the  Committee  suggest  the  ex- 
pediency of  affording  this  assistance  from  the  parochial 
funds,  it  is  essential  that,  whatever  may  be  the  contribu- 
tion in  the  first  instance,  the  parish  should  have  the  power 
of  reducing  prospectively  its  proportion,  without  affecting 
the  rights  of  existing  contributors,  so  as  gradually  to  ren- 
der the  people  dependent  upon  their  own  contributions 
only;  but  in  the  mean  time  tney  may  be  used  in  destroy- 
ing the  familiarity  with  parish  pay,  which  it  is  above  all 
thing's  desirable  to  eradicate. 

Your  Committee  have  taken  measures  for  ascertaining 
by  calculation,  the  operation  of  societies  formed  upon  the 
principle  which  they  have  recommended  ; and  on  this 
ground,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  impracticability  of 
framing  any  Bill  upon  this  subject  in  the  present  session, 
they  forbear  from  entering  into  the  detail  of  the  arrange- 
ments which  have  occurred  to  them,  as  desirable  for 
•ffectuating  their  Recommendation. 

But  the  House  may  perhaps  think  it  reasonable,  that 
persons  who  have  the  option  of  partaking  in  the  advan- 
tages which  it  is  thus  proposed  to  secure  to  them,  should 
he  subjected  to  an  administration  of  the  laVVB  of  relief, 
rather  less  favourable  than  that  which  is  applied  to  (he 
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community  in  general ; and  particularly  that  the  benefits 
of  the  Act  36  Geo.  III.  c.  $3,  and  64  Geo.  111.  c.  1/0. 
respecting  workhouses,  should  be  withholdeu  from  sych, 

They  cannot,  however,  quit  this  topic  without  observ- 
ing, that  a bill  passed  this  House  in  the  year  17n0,  Las- 
ing for  its  object  much  of  what  the  Committee  have  now 
recommended,  and  accompanied  by  tables  which  the 
Committee  have  reason  to  hope  may  be  found  useful  in 
arranging  any  similar  measure.  One  ot  the  tables  will  l>e 
found  in  the  Appendix. 

Having  submitted  to  the  House  such  observations  as 
have  occurred  to  them,  with  respect  to  the  assessment  of 
the  poor  rate,  your  Committee  proceed  to  consider  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  authorized  to  be  levied,  as  they  re- 
gard the  persons  entitled  to  relief,  and  the  mode  in  which 
it  should  be  administered.  These  will  be  found,  by  a 
reference  to  the  same  part  of  the  fundamental  law  of  Lli- 
zaheth,  to  be  directed  to — 

1st.  Setting  to  work  the  children  of  all  those  whose 
parents  shall  not  bethought  able  to  maintaiu  them. 

2ud.  Setting  to  work  all  persons  having  no  means  to 
maintain  them,  and  using  no  ordinary  or  daily  trade  to 
get  their  bread  by. 

3rd.  The  necessary  relief  of  the  lame,  impotent,  old, 
blind,  and  such  other  among  them  as  are  poor  and  not 
able  to  work,  as  well  as  for  uppreuticiug  such  children  as 
are  before  described. 

And  it  appears  to  your  Committee,  that  the  above  de- 
scription and  classification  pf  persons  entitled  to  relief 
has  not  been  intentionally  altered  by  any  subsequent  sta- 
tute; that  the  general  term,  the  Poor,  contained  in  all 
subsequent  Acts  on  this  subject,  lias  reference  only  to  the 
poor  as  above  classed  and  defined  in  t lie  43d  of  Eliza- 
beth; and  though  the  persons  entitled  to  relief,  and  the 
sort  of  relief,  seem  10  be  pointed  out  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness, yet  the  practice  has  in  many  instances  long  been  at 
variance  with  the  law.  The  statute  directs  the  children 
to  be  set  to  work;  the  almost  geueral  practice  is  to  give 
money  to  the  parents,  without  any  provision  for  the  set- 
ting the  children  to  work.  The  course  adopted  requires, 
undoubtedly,  less  trouble  and  attention  than  the  provid- 
ing and  superintending  proper  establishments  for  their 
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moral  instruction,  employment,  and  maintenance;  and 
this  deviation  from  the  injunction  of  the  statute  obtained 
so  early  as  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  Lord  Hale 
and  Mr.-  Locke;  and  the  Committee  cannot  hut  avail 
themselves  of  the  high  authority  of  a Report  of  the  Hoard 
of  Trade,  in  the  year  1697,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Locke,  and 
confirmed  (if  it  needed  confirmation)  by  the  concurrence 
of  the  other  Commissioners,  after  an  exercise  of  ihe  full 

gowers  of  inquiry  conferred  on  them  for  this  purpose  by 
.ing  William  the  Third,  and  which  appears  to  your  Com- 
mittee still  more  applicable  to  the  present  moment  than 
to  the  time  at  which  it  was  written. 

“The  child  ren  of  labouring  people  are  an  ordinary 
burthen  to  the  parish,  and  are  usually  maintained  in  idle- 
ness, so  that  their  labour  also  is  generally  lost  to  the  pub- 
lic, till  they  are  twelve  or  fourteen  years  old.  The  most 
effectual  remedy  for  this,  that  we  are  able  to  conceive, 
and  which  we  therefore  humbly  propose  is,  that  working 
schools  be  set  up  in  each  parish,  to  which  the  children  of 
all  such  as  demand  relief  of  the  parish,  above  three  and 
tinder  fourteen  years  of  age,  whilst  they  live  at  home  with 
their  parents,  and  are  not  otherwise  employed  for  their 
livelihood,  by  the  allowance  of  the  overseer  of  the  poor, 
shall  be  obliged  to  coine.  By  this  means  the  mother  will 
be  eased  of  a great  part  of  her  trouble  in  looking  after 
and  providing  for  them  at  home,  and  so  he  at  more  liber- 
ty to  work;  the  children  will  he  kept  in  much  better 
order,  be  better  provided  for,  and  from  their  infancy  be 
inured  to  work,  which  is  of  no  small  consequence  to  the 
making  of  them  sober  and  industrious  all  their  lives  after; 
and  the  parish  will  he  either  eased  of  this  burthen,  or  at 
least  of  the  misuse  in  the  present  management  of  if;  for 
a great  number  of  children  giving  a poor  man  a title  to  an 
allowance  from  the  parish,  this  allowance  is  given  once 
a week,  or  once  a month  to  the  father  in  money,  which  he, 
not  seldom,  spends  on  himselt  at  the  alehouse,  whilst  his 
children  (for  whose  sake  he  had  it)  arc  left  to  suffer,  or 
perish  under  the  want  of  necessaries,  unless  the  charity 
of  neighbours  relieve  them.  We  humbly  conceive,  that 
a man  and  his  wife  in  health  may  be  able,  by  their  ordi- 
nary labour,  to  maintain  themselves  and  two  children  ; 
more  than  two  children  at  one  time  under  the  age  of  three 
years  will  seldom  happen  in  one  family;  if,  therefore,  all 
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flic  children  above  three  years  old  bo  takon  o(T  their 
bands,  those  who  have  never  so  many,  -whilst  (hoy  re- 
main theifiselves  in  health,  will  not  need  any  allowance 
for  tin  in.  We  do  not  suppose  that  children  of  three  years 
old  will  be  able,  at  that  age,  to  get  their  livelihoods  at 
the  w orking  school  ; but  we  are  sure,  that  whnr  is  neces- 
sary for  their  relief  will  more  effectually ' have  that  us<‘>, 
if  it  be  distributed  to  them  in  bread  at  that  school,  than  if 
it  be  giveti  to  their  fathers  in  money.  What  they  have  at 
home  from  their  parents  is  seldom  more  than  bread  and 
water, and  that,  many  of  them,  very  scantily  too;  if,  there- 
fore, care  be  taken,  that  they  have  each  of  them  their 
bellyful  1 of  bread  daily  at  school,  they  will  he  in  no'dan- 
gcr  of  famishing;  hut,  on  the  contrary,  they  will  be 
healthier  apt!  stronger  than  those  who  are  bred  otherwise. 
Nor  will  this  practice  co^t  the  overset  r any  trouble,  fora 
baker  may.  be  agreed  with  to  furnish  and  bring  into  the 
school-house  every  day  the  allowance  of  bread  necessary 
tor  all  the  scholars  that  are  there.  And  to  this  mav  be 
added  also,  without  any  trouble,  in  cold  weather,  if  it  be 
thought  needful,  a little  warm  water-gruel;  for  the  same 
tire  that  warms  the  room  may  be  made  use  of  to  boil  a pot 
of  if.  from  ibis  method  the  children  will  not  onfv  reap 
reap  the  forementiotied  advantages,  with  far  less  ehar«e 
to  the  parish  than  what  is  now  done  for  them,  and  apply 
themselves  to  work,  because  otherwise  they  will  have  no 
victuals;  and  also  t lie  benefit  thereby,  both  to  themselves 
and I the  parish,  will  daily  increase  ; for  the  earnings  of 
their  labour  at  school  every  day  increasing,  it  ntay^rea- 
he  concluded,  that  computing  all  the  earnings  of  a 
child  from  three  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  nourish- 
ment and  teaching  of  such  child,  during  that  whole  time, 
will  cost  the  parish  nothing;  whereas  there  is  no  child 
now  which  from  its  birth  is  maintained  by  the  parish,  hut 
before  the  ago  of  fourteen,  costs  the  parish  fifty  or  sixty 
pounds.  Another  advantage  also  of  bringing  poor 
children  thus  to  a working  school  is,  that  by  this  means 
they  may  he  obliged  to  come  constantly  to  church  every 
Sunday  along  with  their  schoolmasters  or  dames,  whereby 
• ley  may  be  brought  into  some  sense  of  religion : wheivia* 
ordinarily  now,  in  their  loose  and  idle  way  of  breeding 
"P,  they  are  as  utter  strangers  both  to  religion  and  mo~ 
,fy  as  t,,e>’  are  to  industry.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
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the  moic  effectually  carrying  on  this  work  to  the  advan- 
tage of  this  kingdom,  we  further  humbly  propose  that 
these  schools  be  generally  for  spinning  or  knitting,  or 
some  other  part  of  the  woollen  man.  u facto  re,  unless  in 
countries  where  the  place  shall  furnish  some  other  mate- 
rials fitter  for  the  employment  of  such  poor  children;  in 
which  places  the  choice  of  those  materials  for  their  em- 
ployment may  be  left  to  the  prudence  and  direction  of 
the  guardians  of  the  poor  of  that  hundred;  and  that  the 
teaching  in  these  schools  be  paid  out  of  the  poor  rates,  as 
can  be  agreed. 

“ This,  though  at  first  setting  up,  it  may  cost  the  pa- 
rish a little,  yet  we  humbly  conceive  that  the  earnings 
of  the  children  abating  the  charge  of  the  ir  maintenance, 
and  as  much  work  being  required  of  each  of  them  as  they 
are  reasonably  able  to  perform,  it  will  quickly  pay  its 
own  charges,  with  an  overplus. 

“ That,  where  the  number  of  the  poor  children  of  any 
parish  is  greater  than  for  (hem  all  to  be  employed  in  one 
school,  they  be  there  divided  into  two,  and  the  boys  and 
girls,  if  thought  convenient,  taught  and  kept  to  work  se- 
parately. That  the  handicraftsmen  in  each  hundred  be 
bound  to  take  every  other  of  their  respective  apprentices 
from  amongst  the  boys  in  some  one  ot  the  schools  in  the 
said  hundred,  without  any  money,  which  boys  they  may 
so  tuke  at  what  age  they  please,  to  be  bound  to  them  till 
the  age  of  twenty-three  years,  that,  so  the  length  ot  time 
may  more  than  make  amends  for  the  usual  suras  that  are 
given  to  handicraftsmen  with  such  apprentices, 

“That  those  also  in  the  hundred  who  keep  in  their 
hands  land  of  (heir  own  to  the  value  of  j€2o  per  annum, 
or  upwards,  maychuse  out  ot  the  schools  of  the  said  hun- 
dred what  boy  each  of  them  pleases,  to  be  his  apprentice 
in  husbandy  upon  the  same  condition. 

“ That  whatever  boys  arc  not  by  this  means  bound  out 
apprentices  before  they  are  full  fourteen,  shall,  at  the 
Easter  meeting  of  the  guardians  of  each  hundred  every 
year,  be  bound  to  such  gentlemen,  yeomen,  or  farmers, 
within  the  said  hundred,  as  have  the  greatest  number  ot 
acres  of  laud  in  their  hands,  who  shall  be  obliged  to  ake 
them  for  their  apprentices  till  the  age  ol  twenty-three,  or 
bind  them  out  at  their  own  cost  to  some  handicrattsmen  ; 
provided  always,  that  no  such  gentleman,  yeoman,  or 
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farmer,  shall  be  bound  to  have  two  such  apprentices  at  a 

There  can  have  been  no  period  at  which  the  literal  and 
faithful  execution  of  the  law  so  strongly  recommended, 
and  by  such  high  authority,  can  have  been  more  indis- 
pensable than  fat  the  present  moment ; and  some  facili- 
ties appear  to  offer  themselves  at  this  time,  which  have 
not  existed  at  former  periods , the  institution  of  paro- 
chial or  district  schools  for  education,  proposed  some 
years  Bi  nee  as  the  basis  of  an  amended  system,  are  now  so 
generally  established  and  supported  by  voluntary  sul> 
scriptionsj  that  they  appear  to  afford  the  readiest  means 
by  which  education  and  industry  may  be  most  advanta- 
geously united.  And  if  the  large  sums  of  money  now 
given  to  the  parents  were  really  bestowed  on  the  main- 
tenance of  their  children  in  such  schools,  it  would  pro- 
bably more  than  defray  the  expeuse  of  such  an  institu- 
tion. 

The  Committee  would  therefore  recommend  most  ear- 
nestly a more  faithful  execution  of  the  existing  law  by  the 
establishment  of  schools  for  the  above  purposes;  and 
they  believe  such  institutions  would  be  in  all  respects 
more  beneficial,  if  the  children  were  lodged  where  they 
would  be  employed  aud  maintained,  for  in  extensive  pa- 
rishes the  daily  attendance  of  the  yonnger  class  would 
be  impracticable  ; and  where  proper  establishments  lor 
these  purposes  shall  be  adopted  to  the  satisfaction  of  two 
justices,  who  shall  certify  the  same,  relief  should  no  lon- 
ger be  given  on  account  of  such  children  as  shall  be  of 
a fit  age  to  be  there  instructed  and  maintained.  And  if  it 
should  be  found  that  the  43d  of  Eliz.  aided  by  the  9th 
Geo.  I.  has  not  provided  sufficient  means  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  own  purpose,  new  powers  should  be 
given  to  parishes  for  this  end. 

In  such  an  execution  of  I lie  directions  of  the  43d  Eliz. 
to  set  to  work  the  children  of  parents  who  cannot  main- 
tain them,  your  Committece  see,  besides  the  advantages 
so  forcibly  above  stated,  tiie  only  remedy  for  that  prac- 
tice which  has  prevailed  in  the  Soutli  of  England  parti- 
cularly, of  defraying  what  should  be  part  of  the  wages  of 
labour  out  of  the  poor  rates,  according  to  au  uniform  scale 
of  relief,  to  which  an  undeviating  adherence  is  in  some 
instances  required,  without  reference  to  any  other  consi- 


deration  than  (lie  numbers  of  (he  family  of  (he  claimant, 
and  the  amount  of  (heir  actual  present  earnings,  and  the 
price  of  bread.  Higher  wages  may  have  been  squan- 
dered away,  and  the  act u al  earnings  may  lie  far  less  than 
increased  and  reasonable  industry  might  secure,  and  yet 
the  amount  of  relief  is  unvaried.  Such  a practice,  by 
placing  the  idle  and  industrious  upon  an  equal  footing, 
must  necessarily  destroy  every  human  motive  to  exertion  ; 
nor  does  your  Committee  conceive  it  to  be  strictly  con- 
sonant to  law  ; for  an  order  of  relief  they  apprehend  to 
be  invalid  that  does  not  adjudge  the  party  to  he  “im- 
potent” ns  well  as  “ poor.”  It  lias  familiarized  the  la- 
bourer to  a dependence  upon  the  parish,  which  he  would 
formerly  have  considered  as  a degradation,  as  imposed 
upon  those  contributors  to  (he  rate  who  employ  no  la- 
bourers a most  unjust  burthen,  and  lias  swelled  (he 
amount  of  the  assessment  to  a degree  that  makes  it  im- 
possible to  ascertain  how  much  should  be  considered  as 
a relief,  properly  speaking  and  how  much  wages.  This 
deviation  from  the  provisions  of  the  43d  Elizabeth,  may 
perhaps  have  arisen  not  only  from  the  neglect  of  pro- 
viding  proper  places  for  setting  to  work  such  children,  but 
from  the  necessity  of  abandoning  the  practice  at  that 
time  enjoined  by  law,  of  regulating  the  wages  of  labour, 
by  which  it  was  attempted  to  bring  to  one  standard  the 
value  of  each  man’s  labour,  w hich  must  be  in  the  nature 
of  things  unequal  ; and  your  Committee  would  deeply  la- 
ment, if  the  continuance  of  the  present  low  price  of  labour, 
and  of  this  practice  growing  out  of  it,  should  create  a 
general  wish  throughout  the  kingdom  to  revive  those 
laws,  which  have  not  only  been  abandoned  in  practice, 
but  al  length  repealed  by  the  legislature;  whereas,  if 
such  children  were  set  to  work  and  maintained  as  the  law 
directs,  this  practice  would  scarcely  continue  in  any  great 
degree  to  prevail. 

On  this  general  head,  however,  your  Committee  think 
it  their  duty,  in  pursuance  of  tlieir  wish,  to  suggest 
to  the  House  such  provisions  as  may  tend,  to  remove  the 
general  dependence  on  the  poor  rate;  to  submit  for  their 
consideration,  whether,  when  the  demand  for  labour  may 
have  revived,  it  may  not  safely  be  provided,  that,  from 
aud  after  a certain  time,  no  relief  shall  be  extended  to  any 
child  whose  father  being  living,  is  under 
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years  of  ope ; a principle,  -which  by  altering  the  age 
from  (imc  fo  time,  might  if  it  should  be  thought  desira- 
ble, be  carried  still  further  into  operation. 

It  may  also  be  provided  with  a similar  view,  that 
from  and  after  a specified  time,  no  relief  shall  be  provi- 
ded for  any  child  whose  father  being  living,  has  not 
above  children  under  years 

of  age. 

The  next  provision  of  the  statute  directs  the  over- 
seers “ in  like  manner,  to  take  order  for  setting  to  work 
“ all  such  persons,  married  or  unmarried,  as  have  no 
**  means  to  maintain  them,  and  use  no  ordinary  or  daily 
“ trade  of  life  to  get  their  bread  by  and  it  then  pre- 
scribes the  manner  in  which  this  is  to  be  done,  which  is  di- 
rected fo  be  “ by  raising  a convenient  stock  of  flax, 
“ hemp,  wool,  thread,  iron,  or  other  necessary  stuff  or 
“ ware,  to  set  the  poor  on  work.” 

These  plain  and  simple  provisions  continue  to  this  day 
to  be  the  rules  and  authority  by  which  the  overseers  and 
magistrates  are  bound  to  govern  themselves,  in  setting 
able-bodied  poor  to  work. 

The  act  of  9 Geo.  I.  cap.  7,  which  enables  parishes  to 
establish  workhouses,  was  designed  to  limit,  rather  than 
enlarge,  the  powers  above  recited  ; by  providing  that  the 
work,  as  above  prescribed,  should  be  carried  on  under  the 
superintendance  of  the  overseers,  in  houses  to  be  provi- 
ded for  the  purpose. 

What  class  of  persons  it  is  who  are  described  as 
“ using  no^  ordinary  or  daily  trade  of  life  to  get  their 
living  by,”  it  cannot  at  any  time  have  been  very  easy 
correctly  to  ascertain  ; the  words  were  probably,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  apply  to  such  persons  as  appear  to  have 
been  the  object  of  all  the  old  statutes  to  which  your 
Committee  have  before  alluded.  Your  Committee 
however,  think  it  extremely  doubtful,  whether  persons 
who  may  Irom  time  to  time  be  out  of  work,  but  who  for 
the  most  part  occupy  themselves  in  a daily  trade 

ought  to  be  comprehended  within  the  description  of  the 
statute. 


But  whatever  may  be  the  class  of  persons  to  which  the 

dDr;rr,f the  statuie  w1-*- u *• 

fhJ  I".?.  Bie  overseer  as  to  setting  them  to  work,  are,  by 
existing  law,  confined  within  narrow  limits ; they 
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are  to  be  employed  in  working  “ flux,  hemp,  wool,  thread, 
iron,  or  any  other  ware  or  stuff.” 

Your  Committee  have  already  explained  the  manner 
in  which  they  think  provision  should  be  made  for  such 
children  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  and  employ  ; 
it  is  their  duty  now  to  state  to  the  House,  their  opinions 
on  the  subject  of  providing  work  for  all  such  persons  as 
may  require  it.  if  the  object  of  the  statute  was  merely 
to  set  to  hard  labour  such  idle  wandering  persons  as 
might  be  found  in  a state  nearly  approaching  to  that  of 
vagrancy,  such  an  object  might  possibly  be  carried  into 
effect,  with  a fair  hope  of  beneficial  consequences  ; but 
if  the  object  of  the  statute  was  (as  it  is  now  interpreted) 
that  the  state  is  to  find  work  for  all,  who  in  the  present 
and  in  all  succeeding  time  may  require  it,  your  Com* 
mitfee  arc  of  opiniou,  that  this  is  a condition  which  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  any  law  to  fulfil.  What  number  of 
persons  can  be  employed  in  labour,  must  depend  abso- 
lutely upon  the  amount  of  the  funds  which  alone  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  maintenance  of  labour. 

In  whate'vey  way  these  funds  may  be  applied  or  ex- 
pended, the  quantity  of  labour  maintained  by  them  in  the 
first  instance,  would  be  very  nearly  the  same.  The  im- 
mediate effect  of  a compulsory  application  of  the  whole 
or  a part  of  these  funds,  is  to  change  the  application, 
not  to  alter  the  amount  of  them.  Whatever  portion  is 
applied  under  the  provisions  of  the  law,  would  have  bee« 
applied  to  some  other  object  had  the  money  been  left  to 
the  distribution  of  the  original  owner  ; whoever  there- 
fore is  maintained  by  the  law  as  a labouring  pauper,  Js 
maintained  only  instead  of  some  other  individual,  who 
would  otherwise  have  earned  by  bis  own  industry  the 
money  bestowed  on  the  pauper  ; as  long  as  the  amount 
of  the  funds  remains  the  same,  the  effect  of  a compulsory 
distribution  would  not  be  such  as  materially  to  alter  the 
total  number  of  labourers  employed  ; but  there  are  many 
modes  by  which  the  compulsory  application  under  the 
provisions  of  a statute,  of  the  funds  which  provide  the 
maintenance  of  labour,  would  tend  most  materially  to 
place  the  labouring  classes  in  a much  worse  couoi- 
tiou  than  that  in  which  they  would  otherwise  be  si- 

lst.  An  increased  demand  for  labour  is  the  otl) 
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mo, ins  by  which  the  wages  of  labour  can  ever  be  raised  ; 
and  there  is  nothing  wliich  can  increase  the  demand,  but 
(he  increase  of  (lie  wealth  by  which  labour  is  supported  ; 
if  therefore  t lie  compulsory  application  of  any  part  of 
this  wealth,  tends  (as  it  always  must  tend)  to  employ  the 
portion  it  distributes  less  profitably  than  ft  would  have 
been,  if  left  to  the  interested  superintendance  of  its 
owners,  it  cannot  fail  by  thus  diminishing  the  funds 
■which  would  otherwise  have  been  applicable  to  the 
maintenance  of  labour,  to  place  the  whole  body  of  la- 
bourers in  a worse  situ  :tion  than  that  in  which  they  would 
otherwise  have  been  placed. 

‘idly.  The  effects  of  holding  out  to  the  labouring 
community,  that  nil  who  require  it  shall  be  provided  with 
work  at  adequate  wages,  is  such  as  to  lead  them  to  firm 
false  views  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  arc  likely 
to  be  placed  ; as  the  demand  for  labour  depends  abso- 
lutely on  the  amount  of  the  wealth  which  constitutes  its 
support,  so  the  rate  of  wages  can  only  be  adjusted  by  the 
proportion  that  demand  bears  to  the  supply.  Now  it  is 
on  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  nicety  in  which  that 
supply  is  adjusted  to  the  demand,  that  the  happiness  of 
the  labouring  classes  absolutely  depends. 

If  the  demand  for  Inbour  increases  faster  than  tlifc 
supply,  high  wages  are  the  natural  result;  labourers  ar6 
enabled  to  provide  better  for  their  children  ; a larger 
■proportion  of  those  born  are  reared  ; the  burthen,  too, 
of  a large  family  is  rendered  lighter : and  in  this  man- 
ner the  marriage  and  multiplication  of  labourers  are  en- 
couraged, and  an  increasing  supply  is  enabled  to  fol- 
low an  increased  demand.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  waste 
or  diminution  of  wealth  should  reduce  the  demand  for 
labour,  wages  mast  inevitably  fall,  and  the  comforts  of 
the  labourer  will  be  diminished,  the  marriage  and  mul- 
tiplication discouraged  until  the  supply  is  gradually 
adapted  to  the  reduced  demand.  It  is  obvious,  that 
the  condition  of  a country,  whilst  this  latter  course  is  in 
progress,  must  be  painful ; but  it  is  more  or  leg*  so  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  in  which  the  foresight  of  the  in- 
dustrious classes  might  have  prepared  them  for  such  a 
reverse.  The  habits  and  customs  of  the  labouring 
classes  in  different  countries  must  in  a great  degree  de- 
pend on  the  circumstances  which,  by  affecting  the  de- 
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mand  for  labour,  regulatethe  condition  in  which  they  are 
content  to  exist.  But  where  prudent  habits  are  esta- 
blished, they  avail  themselves  of  a high  rate  of  wages, 
to  better  (heir  condition,  rather  than  greatly  increase 
their  numbers.  In  England  a labourer  would  not,  for- 
rr,eru-Jr’  HVe  thought  himself  justified  in  marrying  unless 
he  had  the  means  of  providing  himself  with  many  things 
which  in  other  countries  would  have  been  deemed  un- 
necessary luxuries.  In  a state  similar  to  this,  if  the  la- 
bouring classes  are  met  by  a fall  in  wages,  they  will  al- 
ways have  something  to  spare,  which  will  assist  in  miti- 
gaUng  any  difficulties  to  which  they  may  be  exposed. 

Though  it  is  by  contemplating  the  possibility  of  a 
reverse  that  they  can  alone  be  stimulated  to  prepare  for 
it,  it  is,  unfortunately,  far  less  difficult  to  induce  men  to 
neglect  all  such  preparation:  by  holding  out  to  the  la- 
bouring classes,  that  they  shall  at  nil  times  be  provided 
with  adequate  employment,  they  are  led  to  believe  they 
have  nothing  to  dread  while  they  are  willing  to  labour. 
The  supply  of  labour,  therefore,  which  they  alone  have 
the  power  to  regulate,  is  left  constantly  to  increase, 
without  any  reference  to  the  demand,  or  to  the  funds  on 
which  it  depends.  Under  these  circumstances,  if  the 
demand  for  labour  suddenly  decreases,  the  provisions  of 
the  poor  law  alone  are  looked  to  to  supply  the  place 
of  all  those  circumstances  which  result  only  from  vigi- 
lance and  caution;  the  powers  of  law,  whilst  they  pro- 
fess to  compel  both  labour  and  wages  to  be  provided, 
under  these  circumstances,  in  reality  effect  nothing  but 
a more  wasteful  application  of  the  diminished  capital 
than  would  otherwise  take  place : they  tend  thereby 
materially  to  reduce  the  real  wages  of  free  labour,  and 
thus  essentially  to  injure  the  labouring  classes.  in 
this  situation  of  things,  not  only  the  labourers,  who  have 
hitherto  maintained  themselves,  are  reduced,  by  the 
perversion  of  the  funds  of  their  employers,  to  seek  as- 
sistance from  the  rate,  but  the  smaller  capitalists  them- 
selves are  gradually  reduced,  by  the  burthen  of  the  as- 
sessments, to  take  refuge  in  the  same  resource.  The 
effect  of  these  compulsory  distributions  is  to  pull  down 
what  is  above,  not  to  raise  what  is  low  ; and  they  de- 
press high  and  low  together,  beneath  the  level  of  what 
was  originally  lowest. 
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If  these  views  of  the  effect  of  undertaking  to  pro- 
vide employment  for  all  who  want  it  are  founded  rn 
truth,  there  results  from  them  an  obvious  necessity  of 
abandoning  gradually  the  impossible  condition,  that  all 
who  require  it  shall  be  provided  with  work,  which, 
whether  or  not,  it  be  the  real  object  of  the  statute,  has 
by  many  been  held  to  be  so.  On  this  head,  your  Com- 
mitte  submit,  that  if  the  provision  which  they  have 
pointed  out  be  made  for  children  whose  parents  can- 
not maintain  them,  and  the  provision  also  for  such  as  are 
ot  the  class  of  poor  and  impotent  be  continued,  the 
labouring  classes  will  continue  to  lie  relieved  from  the 
heaviest  part  ot  their  necessities.  But  if  any  portion  of 
the  general  and  indiscriminate  relief  which  is  now  giv- 
en must  ot  necessity  be  withheld,  your  Committee  thirsk 
it  can  be  withheld  from  none  by  whom  the  privation 
could  so  well  be  borne,  as  by  those  who  are  in  the  full 
vigour  ot  health  and  strength;  it  may  therefore  be 
worthy  of  consideration,  whether,  if  under  favourable 
circumstances  of  the  country,  the  demand  for  labour 
should  again  be  materially  enlarged,  it  might  not  be 
enacted,  that  no  person  should  be  provided  with  work 
by  the  parish,  other  than  those  who  are  already  so  pro- 
vided, and  who  might  be  permitted  to  continue  until 
they  could  provide  for  themselves  ; but  if  the  change 
by  this  provision  might  be  thought  too  rapid,  limita- 
tions might  still  be  provided,  the  effect  of  which  would 
render  it  more  gradual,  as  by  enacting,  that  none  shall 
be  provided  with  employment  who  are  between  the  a^es 
ot  18  and  30;  and  then  alter  a certain  lapse  of  time, 
that  none  between  16  and  35,  40  and  so  on,  until  the 
object  shall  be  gradually  effected. 

As  whatever  money  would  have  been  applied  to  the 
maintainance  of  these  persons  by  the  means  of  the  poor 
rate,  cannot  fail  to  be  employed  in  some  such  way  as 
to  put  other  labour  in  motion,  the  money  thns  restored 
to  its  natural  channel  cannot  fail  to  assist  in  increasing 
the  natural  demand  for  labour;  and  if  (he  wages  of 
agricultural  labour,  which  are  now  in  so  great  a pro- 
portion paid  through  the  poor  rate,  were  left  to  adjust 
themselves  by  the  operation  of  the  market,  it  could  hard- 

,al.4  to  h^.ve  .the  effect  of  gradually  raising  the  wages 

labour ; tor  it  is  the  obvious  interest  of  the  faraer 
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that  liis  work  should  be  done  wilh  effect  and  celerity, 
which  can  hardly  take  place  unless  the  labourer  is.  pro* 
vided  according  to  his  habits,  with  such  necessaries  of 
life  ns  may  keep  his  body  in  full  vigour,  and  his  mind 
gay  and  cheerful. 

If,  however,  it  should  be  thought  wise  or  even  practi- 
cable to  persevere  in  endeavouring  to  provide  work  tor 
all  who  want  it,  fresh  powers  must  certainly  be  devised 
for  that  purpose;  the  narrow  limits  and  the  strict  spe- 
cifica'ions  by  which  the  existing  authority  to  set  to  work 
is  confined,  have  made  your  Committee  somewhat  at  a 
loss  to  ascertain  on  what  legal  provision  the  practices, of 
making  up  the  wages  of  labour,  according  to  a certain 
scale,  of  sending  roundsmen,  have  been  imagined  to 
depend.  But  if  labour  is  lo  be  continued,  it  would  be 
idle  lo  attempt  to  prescribe  to  every  parish  the  means 
which  they  should  respectively  adopt,  in  order  lo  com- 
ply as  far  as  it  be  possible  with  such  an  injunction  of  live 
law;  and  your  Committee  can  only  recommend  all  pos- 
sible facility  of  providing  employment  being  given,  not 
so  much  with  a view  to  the  profit  to  be  derived  from 
it,  as  from  the  necessity  of  withholding  • rom  idleness 
the  wages  that  should  be  due  to  .industry  alone;  care 
however  should  be  taken,  with  a view  to  l lie  interests  of 
industrious  persons,  that  the  local  work  to  be  supplied, 

should  be  such  as  will  least  sensibly  interfere  with  ex- 
isting occupations  and  trades.  In  country  parishes, 

agriculture  affords  the  most  obvious  and  useful  source  ol 

employment;  for  though  the  whole  stock  o Insist- 
ence be  thereby  increased,  yet  the  cultivator  of  the 

land  would  be  more  than  compensated  tor  any  duninu- 
tion  iii^he  value  of  his  produce,  by  the  corresponding 
diminution  of  the  expense  of  tnamtammg  h«s  family 
nml  labourers,  and  the  more  important  reduction  of  the 

SL  rale>U  Your  Comm.ttee  find,  that  m the  county  of 
poor  rate.  i w*  , , . , PXllcdient,  in  two  instances, 

,c"m'l'ot“tlicm,  which  bw  been  con.muincatcd  to  your 
C7,TZMb‘  tutT\tprnVuc^r.w  inexpedient,  » 
superintendent  over  such  a concern,  l P. 
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itt  ihe  generality  of  agricultural  parishes,  to  make  such  an 
experiment  on  so  large  a scale;  yet  great  beuefit  might, 
in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  be  derived  from  some 

fmrishes  being  enabled  to  possess  themselves  of  as  much 
and  as  might  produce  at  least  an  adequnte  supply  of  pro* 
visions  for  those  whom  they  are  bound  to  maiutain,  and 
would  adbrd  the  means,  which  otherwise  might  be  want- 
ing, of  bringing  to  tbe  test  the  willinguess  to  work  of  some 
oftlie  applicants  for  employment ; but  it  would  operate 
still  more  beneficially,  if  it  enable  parishes  collectively, 
under  proper  restrictions,  to  follow  the  example  of  those 
individual  proprietors  of  land,  who  have  been  in  the  prae- 
tioe  of  letting  very  small  portions  of  land,  on  reasonable 
terras,  to  industrious  labourers,  to  cultivate  on  their  own 
account  : some  of  the  instances  to  which  your  Committee 
allude  will  he  found  in  the  Appendix  : and  they  cannot 
too  earnestly  recommend  them  to  the  practice  aud  imita- 
tion of  those  who  have  similar  opportunities.  Where  tbe 
means  of  providing  a supply  of  productive  labour  are 
wanting,  the  repair  of  the  roads  lias  been  found  to  afford 
a useful  occupation,  and  it  might  he  expedient  to  make 
the  duty  of  the  surveyor  of  the  highways  more  avail- 
able to  the  overseer  for  the  purpose  of  providing  employ- 
ment. 

A practice  has  long  prevailed  in  agricultural  parishes 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  of  sending  men  out  of 
work  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  in  rotation,  accord- 
ing to  their  share  of  the  rate  ; aud  ibis  usage  has  naturally 
increased  as  the  demand  for  labour  is  diminished  : as  it 
appears  to  afford  the  means  of  securing  some  return  for 
the  sums  paid.  It  has  been  generally,  and  perhaps  wise- 
ly, arranged  in  those  cases,  that  the  remuneration  lor  such 
service  should  be  less  than  the  ordinary  wages  of  labour  in 
the  parish,  that  an  inducement  might  remain  to  such  per- 
sons to  seek  employment  for  themselves.  A proportion 
of  the  sum  has  also  been  usually  paid  by  the  overseers  out 
of  the  rate.  This  latter  practice  has  been  smhject  to  such 
abuse,  as  to  have  rendered  this  mode  of  setting  persons 
to  work  highly  objectionable;  for  the  occupiers  of  land 
are  supposed  in  many  instances  to  eet  their  woik  thus 

Sfund  ’ and  Pa'd  f°r’  'U  8 g,ea‘  ,mrt’  0Hlt  of  l,ie  Pa- 
With  respect  to  large  towns,  in  the  present  state  of  this 
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kingdom,  your  Committee  fear  the  difficulty  of  fulfilling 
the  obligation  of  this  part  of  the  law  must  be  almost  in^ 
stiperable,  notwithstanding  all  the  exertions  which  can  be 
made  to  provide  useful,  if  not  profitable  employment. — 
Your  Committee,  therefore,  feel  that  all  obstacles  to  seek- 
ing employment  wherever  it  can  be  found,  even  out  of  the 
realm,  should  be  removed  ; and  every  facility  that  is  rea- 
sonable afforded  to  those  who  may  wish  to  resort  to  some 
of  our  own  colonies. 

The  sums  to  be  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  lame,  impo- 
tent, &c.  your  Committee  apprehend  can  be  applied,  ac- 
cording to  the  letter  of  the  law,  to  the  relief  of  such  per- 
sons only  as  the  justices  can  conscientiously  ad  judge  to  be 
not  only  poor,  but  impotent.  For  this  appears  not  only' 
by  reference  to  the  43a  Eli*,  and  the  adjudged  cases,  but 
the  8th  and  9th  W.  III.  e.  30.  imposes  on  those  receiving 
relief  as  such  the  necessity  of  wearing  a badge,  (since  re- 

!>ealed)“  to  the  end  that  the  money  raised  only  for  the  rc- 
ief  of  such  as  are  as  well  impotent  as  poor,  may  not  be 
misapplied  or  consumed  by  the  idle,  sturdy,  and  disor- 
derly beggars.”  Notwithstanding  which,  chiefly  from 
the  want  of  proper  means  to  set  to  work  their  children,  and 
the  difficulty  of  finding  employment  for  those  out  of  work, 
persons,  who  are  avowedly  not  impotent,  have,  by  a long 
course  of  practice,  received  pecuniary  relief  on  account 
of  the  number  of  their  family.  Y onr  Committee  roust, 
therefore,  again  state,  in  how  great  a degree  the  faithful 
execution  of  the  law'  respecting  children  would  remedy  the 
abuses  which  have  prevailed  respecting  the  administration 
of  pecuniary  relief:  on  this  head,  therefore,  it  remains 
only  to  consider  the  inode  of  giving  the  relief  granted  to 
persons  more  properly  belonging  to  this  class.  Whether 
they  should  receive  the  necessary  assistance  in  money,  or 
by  a supply  of  the  articles  wanted— whether  at  their  own 
houses,  or  in  workhouses,  are  questions  which  it  is  con- 
ceived would  be  best  left  to  the  uncontrolled  discretion  of 
their  respective  parishes. 

Your  Committee  are  aware  how  very  frequently  work- 
houses  have  been  conibemned,  as  little  corresponding  with 
the  denomination  they  have  received  ; and  being  rather  in 
truth,  in  many  instances,  houses  of  idleness  and  vice. — 
Yet  in  some  parishes,  from  the  w'ant  of  habitations,  such 
establishments  seem  to  be  indispensably  to  avoid  the 
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greater  evils  of  granting  pensions  to  out-lying  parishioners, 
if,  by  the  menus  which  your  Committee  are  about  to  sug- 
gest,an  improved  administration  of  parochial  ati’airs  should 
he  produced,  these  establishments  would  undoubtedly  de- 
rive the  immediate  benefit  of  a constant  and  active  super- 
intendence. The  proper  separation  of  the  respective  in- 
mates of  such  houses  can  and  ought  to  be  reg  ulated  at 
present  by  tiie  vestry  and  parish  officers,  without  minute 
instructions  from  the  Legislature  ; and  whether  it  be  or  be 
not  expedient  to  incorporate  diffident  parishes,  under  Mr. 
Gilbert’s  or  local  acts,  must  depend  entirely  ou  the  cir- 
cumstances of  such  parishes  and  the  ad  joining  districts. — 
As  far  as  your  Committee  can  judge,  from  the  imperfect 
materials  before  them,  they  believe  that  great  benefit 
lias  been  derived  from  sucli  institutions,  in  every  case  in 
which  they  have  been  superintended  by  the  principal  in- 
habitants of  the  united  district;  aud  that  their  success  and 
advantage  depend  almost  wholly  on  that  circumstauce. — 
Under  such  an  impression,  they  thiuk  every  fficililyshould 
he  given  to  render  that  act  available  for  the  purpose  ; 
thereby  saving  t lie  expeuce  which  has  in  various  in- 
stances been  incurred,  of  resorting  to  the  Legislature  in 
particular  cases. 

It  is  obviously  of  the  last  importance  that  this  enactment 
respecting  the  impotent,  which  was  humanely  intended  to 
secure  the  iudigent  and  helpless  from  actual  want,  should 
not  be  made  equally  available  to  the  idle  aud  the  disso- 
lute. For  it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  there  will  always  be 
a class  of  persons,  aud  among  them  the  most  industrious, 
who  find  it  difficult,  with  their  utmost  labour  and  exertion, 
to  maintain  their  families,  after  having  contributed  their 
quota  to  the  assessment.  Such  is  the  cultivator  of  a small 
farm;  of  whom  it  has  been  said,  forcibly  and  truly,  that 
he  “ rises  early,  and  it  is  late  before  he  can  retire  to  rest ; 
he  works  hard  and  fares  hard,  yet  with  all  his  labour  and 
his  care,  he  can  scarcely  provide  subsistence  for  bis  nu- 
merous family.  He  would  feet!  them  better,  but  the  pro- 
digal must /ir sf  be  fed  ; he  would  purchase  warmer  clothing 
for  his  children,  but  the  children  of  the  prostitute  must 
first  be  clothed.’  * There  are  others,  whose  contribution 

• ’ Dissertation  ou  the  Poor  Laws,  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 

Townsejpl.  Written  in  178G,  and  re. published  in  1817. 
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could  only  he  levied  by  the  seizure  of  that  part  of  their 
properly  which  the  pauper  himself  is  humanely  and  pro- 
perly allowed  to  retain  ; till  by  a late  statute  (54  Geo.  III. 
c.  170,  s.  11.)  such  persons  may  bo,  by  magistrates,  le- 
gally exonerated  from  the  charge. 

Your  Committee  feel,  that  it  is  in  the  execution  of  this 
part  of  the  law  that  a discriminating  power  has,  in  prac- 
tice at  least,  been  chiefly  wanting;  such  a discrimination 
as  would  direct  voluntary  benevolence  in  the  distribution 
of  its  bounty,  not  excluding  wholly  from  its  care  even 
the  victims  of  their  own  vices,  as  in  some  of  the  numer- 
ous charitable  institutions  by  which  this  kingdom  is  dis- 
tinguished. 

That  such  discrimination  may  be  found  practicable, 
your  Committee  cannot  doubt,  after  the  experience  afforded 
by  Scotland.  The  provisions  of  the  law  in  England  and 
Scotland  were  almost  coeval  with  each  other,  and  in  prin- 
ciple nearly  the  same;  but  the  results  are  so  different, 
that  they  must  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  different  mode 
in  which  relief,  from  whatever  fund  it  may  have  been 
provided,  has  been  administered.  This  has  arisen  perhaps,  in 
a considerable  degree,  from  the  different  description  of  per- 
sons in  whom  the  raising,  managing  and  distributing  the 
parochial  funds  is  respectively  vested  ; the  heritors  and 
kirk  session  (i.  e.  the  land  owners  and  ministers  and 
elders  of  the  church)  being  selected  in  the  one  case,  the 
churchwarden,  and  4,  3,  or  2 substantial  householders 
(overseers)  to  be  nominated  yearly  in  the  other,  instead 
therefore  of  having  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  persons 
the  most  educated,  enlightened,  and  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  parish,  entrusted  with  the  administration 
of  its  affairs,  we  have  doubtless  ’a  respectable  but  less 
enlightened  class  of  persons  appointed  annually  for  the 
purpose;  and  however  fit  for  the  duty,  annual  officers  of 
this  description  may  have  been  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  task  which  now  devolves  upon  them, 
is  of  such  disproportionate  magnitude  as  to  require  quali- 
fications to  he  found  only  in  well-educated  persons,  and 
a degree  of  knowledge  and  experience  which  is  incom- 
patible with  an  annual  appointment,  together  with  a sa- 
crifice of  time  which  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect,  when  it 
is  inconsistent  witli  the  attention  due  from  such  persons 
to  their  own  affairs;  and  though  your  Committee  feel  that 
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no  enactments  can  secure  a correct  judgment  and  dis- 
crimination in  the  execution  ot  any  law,  yet  they  think  it 
not  difficult  to  correct  so  much  of  the  evil  as  results  from 
the  office  being  annual,  and  its  duties  without  remu- 
neration. With  this  view,  therefore,  they  think  it  expe- 
dient, to  enable  every  parish  or  township,  maintaining 
their  own  poor,  at  any  legal  meeting  called  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  appoint  an  officer  or  officers,  with  such  salary  as 
they  shall  think  tir,  to  assist  the  overseers  in  the  execution 
of  their  duty,  and  that  two  or  more  parishes  or  townships 
might  unite  for  the  appointment  of  such  officer,  and  ap- 
ply such  proportion  of  their  respective  rates  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  salary,  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  between 
them.  Such  an  officer  properly  selected  and  remunora 
ted,  may  be  expected  so  to  devote  bis  time  and  atten- 
tion to  his  duty,  as  to  make  himself  fullv  acquainted  with 
the  character  and  circumstances  of  each  applicant. 

In  recommending  such  an  arrangement,  your  Committee 
proceed  on  grounds  of  experience  rather  than  theory,  the 
practice  having  been  long  beneficially  adopted  in  many 
populous  parishes,  either  under  a provision  in  local  nets, 
or  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  parishioners.  And 
it  would  be  sufficient  strongly  to  recommend  such  a 
practice,  if  it  were  not  necessary  to  legalize  the  payment 
of  the  salary;  for,  according  to  the  present  law,  the  ob- 
jection of  an  individual,  however  unreasonable,  may  con- 
trol, iti  this  respect,  the  wishes  of  the  rest  of  the  parish. 
Your  Committee  are  also  of  opinion,  that  it  might  in  many 
cases  tend  to  an  improved  management  in  parishes, 
where  no  such  officer  with  a salary  might  be  appointed, 
if  the  present  law  was  so  far  altered  as  to  admit  of  any 
individual  rated  to  a parish,  being  eligible  to  fill  the  office 
of  overseer  in  such  parish,  although  not  actually  residing 
therein,  provided  the  place  of  his  habitual  residence 
should  not  be  distant  more  than  three  miles  from  the 
church  of  such  parish.  Is  it  not,  however,  proposed  to 
make  such  an  appointment  of  an  overseer  with  a salary 
compulsory,  because  in  many  small  parishes  i may  be 
unnecessary;  and  your  Committee  take  this  opportunity 
of  observing,  that  they  have  felt  it  their  duty  in  other  in- 
stances to  recommend  enabling  rather  than  compulsory 
provisions,  from  the  obvious  consideration,  that  the  most 
judicious  measures  cannot  be  equally  adapted  to  the  town 
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and  country,  to  an  agricultural  and  manufacturing  popu- 
lation. 

Having-  thus  attempted  to  correct  the  defective  execu- 
tion, arising  from  the  duration  of  the  office  of  overseer 
being  only  annual,  your  Committee  are  of  opinion,  that 
the  relief  and  maintenance  of  the  poor  might  he  better 
administered,  if  more  important  assistance  could  be  re- 
quired from  the  vestry  of  each  parish,  than  is  usually  de- 
rived from  that  quarter.  The  Legislature  has  indeed 
contemplated  their  interference,  but  having  left,  it  to  the 
body  at  large,  which  is  not  perhaps  in  populous  parishes 
very  conveniently  constituted  for  that  purpose,  their  in- 
terposition has  in  many  places  been  discontinued.  Your 
Committee  think  it  expedient,  therefore,  to  enable  pa- 
rishes, either  singly  or  m union  with  others,  to  establish 
Select  Vestries,  for  the  purpose  of  managing  the  parochial 
concerns;  and  that  such  select  vestries  should  be  annually 
chosen  at  a general  vestry,  and  should  consist  of  the 
minister,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  resident  curate  (being  as- 
sessed to  the  poor  rate)  the  churchwardens,  overseers,  and 
as  many  other  substantial  householders,  not  exceeding  a 
limited  number,  as  the  majority  of  such  genetal  vestry 
shall  think  proper  to  elect ; provided  that  the  amount  of  the 
property  for  which  such  majority  shall  he  assessed  to  the 
poor  rate,  shall  be  equal  to  at  least  two-third  parlsof  the 
property  for  which  the  whole  of  the  persons  attending  sucli 
general  vestry  are  assessed;  and  the  appointment  ot  such 
select  vestry  should  be  made  under  the  hands  and  seals  ot 
two  justices  of  the  peace,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ap- 
pointment of  overseers  of  l he  poor  has  heretofore  been  made ; 
that  such  select  vestry  should  meet  once  in  each  fortnight, 
or  oftener  if  necessary,  and  at  such  meeting  should  exa- 
mine into  the  state  of  the  poor,  determine  upon  the 
nature  and  quantity  of  relief  required,  superintend  the 
collection  and  administration  ot  all  funds  arising  in  and 
belonging  to  such  parishes,  as  well  as  the  execution  of 
all  laws  relating  to  the  poor,  and  which  have  been  here- 
tofore executed  by  the  overseer;  and  in  all  cases  relative 
to  the  poor,  except  in  those  of  urgent,  necessity,  the 
interference  of  justices  of  the  peace,  acting  in  that 
capacity',  shall  not  be  admitted,  either  directly'  or 
indirectly,  until  reference  has  been  made  to  such  select 
vestry;  but  that  in  cases  ot  extreme  necessity  the 
overseers  of  the  poor  shall  have  the  power  to  furnish 
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temporary  relief?  or  to  take  such  oilier  steps  fts 
t lie  urgency  of  the  case  may  require;  and  m all 
such  urgent  cases  in  which  the  overseers  of  the  poor 
shall  have  refused  or  neglected  to  take  cognizance 
thereof,  any  justice  of  the  peace  acting  for  the  division 
should,  upon  complaint,  to  he  verified  by  oath,  inquire 
into  such  case  ; and  iflie  shall  find  matter  which  he  shall 
deem  of  sufficient  importance  to  call  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  select  vestry,  he  shall  have  power 
toreqmre  such  select  vestry  to  assemble  forthwith,  aud  to 
take  such  case  into  consideration  ; and  it  such  select  ves- 
try shall  refuse  or  neglect  so  to  assemble  and  to  consider 
such  case,  such  magistrate  should  then  have  power  to 
make  such  an  order  as  he  would  have  been  impowered  to 
make,  had  the  case  been  previously  considered  aud  de- 
termined upon  by  the  select  vestry  ; and  where  the  par- 
ties shall  not  be  satisfied  with  the  decisions  of  such  select 
vestry,  they  should  have  a right  to  apply  to  two  or  more 
justices  of  the  peace,  in  petty  sessions  assembled,  w ho, 
upon  the  complaint  being  verified  by  oath,  shall  have 
power  to  summon  ihe  overseers  to  inquire  into  and  decide 
upon  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  to  make  such  order  as 
they  may  think  proper,  slating  the  grounds  upon  which 
they  make  their  adjudication;  and  in  all  parishes  iu 
which  the  select  vestry  shall  be  established,  general  ves- 
tries shall  in  future  be  held  within  one  week  after 
Luster,  and  within  one  week  after  Michaelmas,  in  each 
year,  for  the  purpose  of  cousultiug  and  determining 
upon  parochial  matters,  before  which  general  vestries 
shall  be  laid  for  consideration  and  approval,  the  proceed- 
ings and  accounts  of  such  select  vestry,  according  to  the 
practice  of  Scotland,  it  might  also  be  expedient  that 
the  accounts  ot  the  parish  should  be  kept  in  a prescribed 
iorm. 

in  such  a liody,  acquainted  as  they  must  be  with  the 
situation,  character,  and  habits,  of  the  applicants,  might 
well  be  vested  that  discretion  which  is  so  much  wanted 
to  discriminate  between  the  claims  of  the  idle  and  indus- 
trious; and  their  decisions  may,  it  is  hoped,  supersede 
the  necessity  of  those  appeals  to  the  magistrates,  which 
have  been  so  numerous  as  to  preclude  frequently 
that  attention  being  given  to  each  particular  case,  which 
it  might  otherwise  have  received,  and  perhaps  suggested 
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the  adoption  of  that  scale  of  relief,  which  has  been  ap- 
plied indiscriminately  to  those  whose  earnings,  so  mea- 
sured, were  found  insufficient  for  their  maintenance. 

The  frequent,  application  to  magistrates  originated, 
perhaps,  in  a proviso  of  the  3d  and  4th  of  William 
and  Mary,  c.  II.  that  no  persons,  but  those  registered 
in  a book  directed  to  be  kept  in  each  parish,  should  “ re- 
ceive collection,”  but  by  the  authority  of  a justice 
or  the  justices  in  sessions.  Jf  any  neglect  therefore 
occurred  in  keeping  such  register,  recourse  would  na- 
turally and  properly  he  had  to  the  justices ; but  without 
such  neglect,  a probability  was  afforded  of  procuring 
from  the  justices,  that  which  was  refused  by  tlu*  parish 
officer,  insomuch  that  it  should  seem  from  the  9th  Geo.  1. 
c.  7.  that  it  had  become  necessary  to  check  such  appli- 
cations; for  it  recites  “ that  many  persons  have  applied 
to  some  justice  of  the  pence  without  the  knowledge  of 
any  officers  of  the  parish,  ami  thereby  upon  untrue  sug- 
gestions, and  sometimes  upon  false  and  frivolous  preten- 
ces, have  obtained  relief.”  It  therefore  provided  that  no 
poor  person  should  be  relieved  till  oath  made  of  a rea- 
sonable cause  for  such  relief,  and  that  application  had 
been  made  in  vain  to  the  parish;  and  the  justice  is  or- 
dered tosummofi  two  of  the  overseers,  to  show  cause  why 
such  relief  should  not  be  given.  Hut  under  (his  statute 
every  person  who  is  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  ot  the 
overseer,  of  course  applies  to  the  justice,  to  whom  his 
wants  and  habits  must  generally  be  less  known  ; and  in 
default  of  the  attendance  of  the  officers,  which,  consti- 
tuted as  theofficeof  overseer  is,  frequently  happens,  ei- 
ther from  the  distance  of  the  magistrate,  or  from  the 
pressure  of  oilier  business,  an  order  or  recommendation 
is  given  on  the  statement  of  the  applicant.  This  preven- 
tive provision  of  the  9th  Geo.  1.  appearing  therefore  to 
have  wholly  failed,  it  is  hoped  that  the  intervention  ot 
such  a select  vestry  would  be  more  effectual,  especially 
if  they  were  aided  by  the  establishment  ot  the  parochial 
benefit  fund,  which  would  afford,  after  some  lime,  the 
surest  criterion  of  the  industry  and  providence  of  each 
parishioner. 

The  efficacy  however  of  this  as  well  as  of  any  other  ex- 
pedient which  can  be  suggested,  must  depend  upon  some 
of  those  who  arc  most  interested  in  the  welfare  ot  a pa- 
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rish,  lukiiiir  an  active  share  in  the  administration  of  its 
concerns.  Without  this,  the  Committee  are  convinced 
no  benefit  will  be  derived  from  any  amendment  that  can 
he  made  in  the  details  of  the  system;  and  with  it,  even 
under  the  existing  law,  much  may  be  effected,  as  it  has 
been,  both  in  single  and  in  incorporat'  d parishes,  where 
such  superintendence  prevails  ; and  they  think  no  means 
are  so  likely  to  lead  to  this  desirable  practice,  as  giving 
to  such  a part  of  the  vestry  as  may  bear  some  analogy  to 
the  heritors  and  kirk  session  of  Scotland,  a practical  and 
efficient  discriminating  power  in  granting  relief,  still 
leaving  an  appeal  to  the  petty  sessions  open,  if  the  judg- 
ment of  such  a body  should  be  thought  erroneous.  The 
heritors  and  kirk  session  continue  to  perform  the  duty 
of  adjusting  the  list  of  the  poor;  and  though,  by  3 & 4 
W.  111.  c.  J I.  the  same  duty  has  been  enjoined  upon  the 
parishioners  generally,  and  none  but  (hose  iu  such  list 
are  permitted  to  a share  of  the  assessment,  except  by 
order  of  a justice,  your  Committee  believe  that  this  pro- 
vision has  been  so  generally  neglected,  as  to  be  almost 
forgotten. 


One  of  the  cases  iu  which  such  a discriminating  power 
may  be  exercised  with  the  greatest  justice,  occurs  not  un- 
fit quently  where  (lie  party  is  in  present  want,  from  ha- 
ving squandered  away  eatuings  that  would  have  afforded 
ample  means  for  the  support  of  a family;  in  such  in- 
stances, in  conformity  with  this  principle,  it  might  be 
expedient  that  there  should  be  a power  to  advance  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  immediate  support  of 
the  family,  by  way  of  loan  only,  to  be  repaid  by  instal- 
ments, according  to  the  discretion  of  the  select  vestry 
or  magistrates;  such  a practice  would  at  least  be  attended 
with  l be  advantage  of  securing  inquiry  and  discrimina- 
tion. ihe  application  of  the  same  principle  to  the 
wants  of  persons  who  are  in  the  receipt  of  allowances  from 
Chelsea  and  Greenwich  hospitals,  leads  the  Committee 
to  th  ink  it  expedient  to  recommend,  that,  where  any  person 
entitled  to  a pension  or  other  allowance  from  Chelsea  or 
Greenwich  hospital,  shall  apply  for  parish  relief,  the 
parish  officers  may  require,  and  any  magistrate  may  au- 
, °r“®  a"d  dlrect  11  \e  assignment  of  such  pension  or  al- 
m?nMn  »f°r  reimburser«entof  the  parish,  such  assign- 
bc  raadc  ln  a short  form  to.be  prescribed,  to  bo 
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of  one  or  more  quarterly  payments,  as  the  magistrate 
may  think  fit,  regard  being  had  to  the  amount  of  the  re- 
lief ordered.  The  parish  officers  should  be  required  to 
give  immediate  notice  to  the  revenue  officer  of  the  dis- 
trict who  is  authorized  to  pay  such  pensions,  and  the  pa- 
rish officers,  or  their  successors,  should  be  authorized  to 
Teceivc  the  payments  when  due,  according  to  the  tenor  of 
the  assignments,  subject  to  account  with  the  pauper  be- 
fore a magistrate. 

And  ns  it  might  contribute  materially  to  the  comfort  of 
the  persons  entitled  to  such  allowances,  and  tend  to  pre- 
vent the  necessity  for  such  applications  on  their  part  for 
relief,  if  they  were  enabled  to  receive  the  sums  due  to 
them  weekly  instead  of  quarterly,  it  is  recommended  that 
authority  should  be  given  by  law  to  any  person  entitled 
to  a pension  or  other  provision  from  Chelsea  or  Green- 
wich hospifal,  to  assign  such  pension  to  the  overseer 
of  the  parish  in  which  he  may  reside,  and  fo  pro- 
vide that  upon  such  assignment  being  made  with 
the  approbation  of  a magistrate,  and  registered  at 
Greenwich  or  Chelsea,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  over- 
seer to  pay  to  such  person  out  of  the  poor  rates  a week- 
ly allowance  corresponding  to  the  rate  of  such  pen- 
sion ; and  the  directors  and  governors  of  Chelsea  and 
Greenwich  respectively  should  direct  the  qnarferly  issue 
of  any  pension  so  assigned  to  lie  paid  fo  such  overseer, 
in  reimbursement  of  the  weekly  advance,  under  proper 
regulations  to  be  made  for  that  purpose.  In  the  one 
case,  the  parish  will  be  reimbursed  the  sums  advanced, 
as  in  justice  it  ought  to  be,  and  in  the  other,  the  tempta- 
tion to  extravagance*  being  removed,  the  want  perhaps 
will  not  created. 

Having  thus  considered  the  description  of  persons  to 
be  relieved,  either  by  employment  or  pecuniary  assist- 
ance, it  remains  to  your  Committee  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  place  in  which  such  persons 
were  respectively  to  be  so  relieved  or  set  to  work,  em- 
bracin'' what  is  termed  the  Law  of  Settlement;,  which, 
if  not  the  most  important  branch  of  the  subject  in  other 
respects,  yet,  as  it  affects  the  comforts,  the  happiness,  and 
even  the  liberty  of  the  great  mass  of  our  population,  is 
of  the  highest  interest. 

From  the  reign  of  Richard  U.  impotent  beggars  were 
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directed  to  repair  to  (he  place  of  their  birth  ; afterwards, 
to  the  place  where  they  had  last  divHIed  or  were  best 
known,  or  were  born,  or  had  “ made  last  their  abode  by 
“ the  space  of  three  years.”  And  such  continued  to  be 
the  law  at  that  period,  when  funds  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  were  first  raised  by  a compulsory  assessment;  a 
provision  which  rendered  it  still  more  important  to  de- 
fine correctly,  what  persons  were  locally  entitled  to  par- 
take of  this  local  fund  ; and  the  I4lli  Lliz.  consequently 
authorized  the  removal- of  persons  “ to  the  place  where 
they  were  born,  or  most  conversant  for  the  space  of  three 
years  next  before.”  And  (Ids  enactment  appears  to 
have  remained  unaltered  by  any  Act  of  the  Legislature, 
except  in  the  case  ot  rogues  and  vagabonds,  who  were  to 
be  sent  to  their  last  d welling,  if  they  had  any  ; if  not, 
to  the  place  where  they  last  dwelt  by  the  space  of  one 
year  ; though  decisions  of  the  courtsof  law  seem  to  have 
considered  a month’s  abode,  or  a residence  of  forty  days, 
in  some  cases  sufficient  to  gain  a settlement.  The  doubts 
which,  however,  existed  on  this  subject,  were  removed  by 
13  &•  14  l/ar.  II.  c.  lii,  which  established  a new  system, 
imposing  a restraint  on  the  circulation  of  labour,  essen- 
tially affecting  the  domestic  comforts  and  happiness  of 
t ie  poor,  and  giving  rise  to  various  subsequent  provi- 
sions, which  have  become  the  fruitful  source  of  liti- 
gatiom 

lbe  statu  e enacts,  that,  “ whereas  by  reason  of  some 
detects  in  i lie  law,  poor  people  are  not  restrained  from 
going  from  one  parish  to  another,  and  therefore  do  endea- 
VOUI  to  settle  themselves  in  those  parishes  where  there  is 
the  best  stock,  the  largest  commons  or  wastes  to  build 
cottages,  and  the  most  woods  for  them  to  burn  and  de- 
stroy ; and  when  they  have  consumed  it,  then  1o  another 
parish,  and  at  last  become  rogues  and  vagabonds,  to  the 
great  discouragement  of  parishes  to  provide  stocks, 
when  it  is  liable  to  be  devoured  by  strangers:  iie  it 

lerelore  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  it  shall 
and  may  be  lawful,  upon  complaint  made  by  the  church- 
wardens or  overseers  of  the  poor  of  any  parish  to  anv 

lhe  »Uhi" W after 

tenement  ^er,sons  comina  to  settle,  as  aforesaid,  in  any 
ticcsTtbe1,  ‘r  lhe{early  value  of  JO/,  lor  any  two  jns- 

ticcsot  the  peace,  whereof  one  to  be  of  flip  quorum,  at 
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(he  division  where  any  person  or  persons  that  are  likely 
to  be  chargeable  to  the  parish  shall  come  to  inhabit,  by 
their  warrant  to  remove  and  convey  such  person  or  per- 
sons to  such  parish  where  he  or  they  were  last  legally 
settled,  either  as  a native  householder,  sojourner,  appren- 
tice or  servant,  for  the  space  of  forty  days  at  the  least, 
unless  he  or  they  give  sufficient  security  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  said  parish,  to  be  allowed  of  by  the  said 
justices.” 

But  as  a 6ettlemeut  would  be  thus  gained  by  40  days 
residence,  and  that  residence  might  not  be  mutter  of  no- 
toriety, when  such  a natural  inducement  would  exist  to 
oenceal  it,  by  a subsequent  act  the  40  days  residence  is  to 
be  reckoned  not  from  the  day  of  the  person  coming  to 
inhabit,  but  from  the  time  at  which  lie  gives  a notice  iu 
writing  to  one  of  the  parish  officers  of  his  abode,  and  the 
number  of  bis  family.  But  even  this  precaution  against 
a clandestine  residence  was  not  enough  to  prevent  such 
notice  being  defeated  by  the  inattention  and  misconduct 
of  the  officers;  and  it  was  therefore  further  provided,  that 
such  notice  should  be  published  in  the  church  and  regis- 
tered ; it  was  felt  necessary,  however,  to  provide  that  the 
following  persons  should  be  deemed  to  havea'Iegal  settle- 
ment in  the  parish,  though  no  such  notice  in  writing  be 
delivered  or  published : 

1st.  Any  person  executing  a public  annual  office  in 
the  parish,  or  paying  parish  taxes. 

2d.  Any  unmarried  person,  without  child  or  children, 
hired  for  one  year. 

3d.  Any  person  bound  an  apprentice  by  indenture. 

Notwithstanding  these  exceptions,  the  mischief  of  niak* 
ing  Hie  labouring  classes  thus  stationary  appears  to  have 
been  soon  felt,  and  the  expedient  was  adopted  of  grant- 
ing certificates  by  the  major  part  of  the  palish  officers, 
and  allowed  by  two  justices*  acknowledging  the  persons 
removing  to  belong  to  their  parish,  undertaking  to  Provl 
for  them  whenever  they  may  be  forced  to  ask  relief  of  the 
parish  to  which  such  certificate  is  brought;  m that  case 
they  were  irremovable  till  actually  charg-eable ; but  in  that 
event  they  might  be  conveyed  to  their  place  of  settlement. 
By  these  means,  it  was  hoped,  that  those  who  were  in 
want  of  w'ork  in  one  parish  might  be  enabled  to  seek  it  m 
another;  -notwithstanding  the  provisions  oi  the  13  & M 
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Cli.  II.  which  restrained  them  from  carrying  their  labour 
to  the  best  market. 

By  a subsequent  act,  care  was  taken  that  no  settlement 
should  be  gained  by  a residence  under  such  certificate, 
unless  the  party  took  n lease  of  a tenement  of  the  annual 
value  of  lO/.  or  executed  some  annual  office,  being  le- 
gally placed  therein.  And  by  the  12th  Anne,  c.  18,  an 
apprentice  or  a hired  servant  to  a certificated  person,  could 
not  by  virtue  of  the  apprenticeship,  or  hiving  and  service, 
gain  any  settlement  in  such  parish.  Another  act 
was  passed  to  ensure  the  regular  execution  of  such 
certificate,  by  the  attestation  of  witnesses,  and  again 
for  the  more  certain  reimbursement  by  the  certify- 
ing parish,  of  the  expenses  attendant  on  the  removal 
of  the  certificated  person.  After  all,  it  was  solemn- 
ly decided,  that  the  granting  these  certificates  was 
quite  discretionary  both  with  regard  to  the  parish  officers 
and  the  magistrates.  And  such  continued  to  be  the  only 
means  by  which  this  restraint  on  the  free  circulation  of  la- 
bour could  be  avoided,  till  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  the 
present  reign,  the  privilege  of  persons  not  being  removed 
till  actually  chargeable,  which  had  been  recently  conferred 
on  members  of  friendly  societies,  was  extended  by  a law 
which  deserves  perhaps  more  notice  and  applause  than  it 
has  received,  and  the  liberty  of  removing  from  place  to 
place  was  made  no  longer  to  depend  upon  the  will  and 
judgment  either  of  parish  officers  or  magistrates,  but  the 
removal  of  poor  persons  was  prevented  till  they  were  ac- 
tually chargeable. 

No  material  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  law  of 
settlement  since  this  act;  and  the  result  of  the  various  en- 
actments on  this  subject  now  is,  that  every  poor  person 
when  entitled  io  parochial  relief,  can  claim  it  only  (except 
in  cases  of  sudden  accident  or  calamity)  in  that  parish  in 
which  he  has  resided  during  forty  days,  either  on  an 
estate  of  his  own,  if  purchased  of  the  value  of  30/.  or  in 
a tenement  rented  by  him  of  the  annual  value  of  10/.  or 
under  indentures  of  apprenticeship,  or  having  served  a 
year  under  a yearly  hiring,  as  an  unmarried  man,  without 
a child,  or  by  executing  a public  annual  office  during  the 
year.  It  a settlement  has  been  acquired  by  neither  of 
these  means,  the  father’s  settlement  becomes  that  of  his 
issue;  it  that  be  unknown,  the  mother’s;  and  if  that  also 
should  not  be  ascertained,  recourse  must  be  bad  to  thn 
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place  of  birth,  which  is  also  (with  certain  exceptions)  the 
place  of  settlement  of  illegitimate  children,  till  they  have 
acquired  another  by  one  of  the  inodes  described  by  the 
^tatute  above  enumerated.  Persons  not  born  within  the 
kingdom,  and  who  have  acquiree!  no  settlement  hy  either 
of  the  above  means,  are  by  the  humane  interpretation  of 
the  law  to  be  relieved,  in  case  of  necessity,  in  the  parish 
jn  which  they  are  found. 

These  various  provisions  have  given  rise  to  a course  of 
expensive  and  embarrassing  litigation,  of  which  a very 
inadequate  measure  would  be  formed  by  reference  to  the 
cases,  numerous  as  they  are,  which  have  been  reported  in 
the  superior  court;  for  supposing  al  I that  have  been  1 here  de- 
cided to  have  been  reported,  still  they  are  decisions  of  such 
questions  of  law  only  as  seemed  doubtful  to  the  magistrates 
and  courts  below,  exclusive  of  the  infinitely  greater  num- 
ber of  questions  ot  fact,  on  which  it  is  the  peculiar  pro- 
vince of  the  justices  alone  to  decide,  either  in  the  first 
instance,  or  by  way  of  appeal ; and  it  may  perhaps  be 
added,  that  on  no  branch  of  the  law  have  the  judgments 
ot  the  superior  court  been  so  contradictory.  A better 
judgment  may  perhaps  be  formed  by  a reference  to  the 
sums  expended  in  litigation,  and  the  removal  of  paupers 
at  different  periods.  These  sums  amounted  in  1776‘,  to 
35,072/.  ; in  1780,  to  35,791/. ; in  1803,  190,072/.;  in 
1815,  287,000/.  And  it  appears  that  the  appeals  against 
orders  of  removal,  entered  at  the  four  last  quarter  ses- 
sions, amount  about  4,700.  (ireat  however  as  the  incon^ 
venience  confessedly  is  of  this  constant  and  increasing-  li. 
ligation,  there  are  still  other  effects  of  the  law  of  settle- 
ment, which  it  is  yet  more  important  to  correot;  such  are 
(he  frauds  so  frequently  committed  hy  those  who  are  in- 
trusted to  prevent  even  the  probability  of  a burthen  being 
brought  on  their  parish  ; and  such  are  the  measures,  justi- 
fiable undoubtedly  in  point  of  law,  which  are  adopted  very 
generally  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  defeat  the 
obtaining  n settlement;  the  most  common  of  these  latter 
practices  is  that  of  hiring  labourers  for  a less  period  than 
a year;  from  whence  it  naturally  and  necessarily  follows, 
that  a labourer  may  spend  the  season  of  his  health  and  in- 
dustry in  one  parish,  and  he  transferred  in  the  decline  of 
life  to  a distant  part  of  the  kingdom.  If  the  means  can- 
not be  found  of  wholly  removing  both  the  mischief  of  liti- 
gation, and  the  hardship  that  in  particular  and  not  unfre-, 
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quent  instances  attends  t lie  operation  of  this  part  of  the 
law,  still  tho  Committee  hope  much  may  he  done  to  miti- 
gate both.  Tho  entire  abrogation  of  the  law  of  settle- 
ment Inis  indeed  been  suggested,  and  the  suggestion  has 
generally  been  accompanied  with  a proposal  to  maintain 
the  poor  from  a national  fund,  in  order  to  relieve  parti- 
cular places  from  the  pressure  which  might  in  that  case 
arise  from  an  accumulated  number  of  paupers.  But  be- 
lieving, for  reasons  which  have  been  stated  in  a former 
part  of  this  report,  to  which  if  more  properly  belongs, 
that  transferring  these  funds  from  parishes  to  the  govern- 
ment, wonld  he  on  various  grounds  in  the  highest  degree 
inexpedient,  the  Committee  cannot  but  feel,  that  ns  long 
as  a provision  for  the  poor  is  raised  by  compulsory  paro- 
chial assessments,  some  means  must  continue  to  exist  of 
assigning  them  to  their  respective  parochial  limits;  and 
they  are  satisfied,  that  something’  short  of  a total  repeal  of 
the  law  of  settlement,  yet  going  further  than  all  the  vari- 
ous minor  alterations  which  have  been  suggested  from  dif- 
ferent parts  ot  the  kingdom,  would  simplify  the  law  so 
much,  ns  to  reduce  the  subject  of  litigation  to  a very  lew 
questions  of  tact,  place  the  maintenance  of  those  who  want 
relief  upon  ft  far  more  just  and  equitable  footing,  and  at  the 
same  time  consult  in  the  greatest  decree  lie  comfort  and 
happiness  ot  the  poor  themselves.  With  these  views,  your 
Committee  recommend,  that  in  future  any  person  re- 
siding three  years  in  a parish,  without  being  absent  more 
than  months  in  each  year,  and  without  being  in  anv 
manner  chargeable,  should  obtain  a settlement  in  such 
parish;  and  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  this  fact  be- 
coming the  source  of  such  litigation  as  frequency  arises 
from  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  most  simple  facts’ 
by  the  evidence  of  the  paupers  themselves,  u might 
be  permitted  that  after  such  residence  was  completed,  a 
deposition  of  the  fact  might  be  made  by  the  party  before 
two  justices,  alter  notice  given  to  the  overseers.  Your 
omiTutteo  are  persuaded,  that  if  service  was  required  to 
>e  combined  with  residence,  it  would  not  only  render 
he  provision  complicated,  but  would  prevent  a settle- 
ment  hnng  acquired  within  either  of  the  parishes  in 

mended  . ehJ!er80n  ™S.  °r  r'*sil,es’  And  it  is  recon, - 
,Per,ST’  ,r°m  aday  ,0  be  »araed,  shall 

oflice  hfrinl  T ’ by  re,ntmS  a ,eneiuent,  serving  an 
j « and  service  for  a year,  apprenticeship  or 
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estate.  With  respect  to  such  poor  persons  who,  noi 
being  natives  of  England,  may  be  without  a settle-, 
men?,  the  influx  of  them  to  particular  places  has  been 
so  great  and  oppressive,  that  the  Committee  think  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  passing  such  persons,  upon 
their  application  tor  parochial  relief,  to  the  nearest 
ports  or  places,  from  which  they  may  return  to  their 
native  country  ; but  that  any  native  of  the  llritisli 
Empire  shall  acquire  a settlement  in  any  parish  in 
■which  he  may  have  resided  five  years  without  being 


chargeable. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  such  an  abrogation  m 
future  of  the  13  & 14  Car.  II.  and  all  that  has  been  built 
upon  that  statute,  can  be  wholly  exempt  from  incon- 
venience : but  the  only  objection  that  has  appeared- 

entitled  to  serious  consideration,  is  founded  on  an  ap- 
prehension that  it  might  tend  to  the  reduction  ot  the 
number  of  cottages,  a consequence  which  would  be 
undoubtedly  much  to  be  lamented  ; but  the  inconve- 
nience  of  chiving  labourers  to  a distance  front  theraruwi 
which  they  cultivate,  would  tend,  it  is  hoped,  to  coun- 
teract the  evil;  for  it  is  chiefly  from  motives  ot  tlus 
sort,  that  such  tenements  are  in  many  instances  at  pre- 
sent upheld.  It  will,  however,  be  for  the  House  to 
consider  whether  the  advantages  resulting  born  such  a 
change  are  not  calculated  to  counterbalance  this,  which 
the  Committee  deem  the  only  substantial  objection  to 
the  alteration;  recollecting  always,  that  inconveniences 
must  be  inseparable  from  such  a compu  sory  l?r° 
sion  for  the  poor,  as  exists  in  this  part  of  the  United 

“aSTcSSi-.  however,  may  cite  I.  -ppor.  of 
their  opinion,  the  authority  of  the  ^ 

dicious  author  ot  the  History  ot  le  * 

« I,  imlst  i,e  owned,  the  statute  of  the  Idth  and 

14th’  Ch.  II,  hath  exceeded,  perhaps,  the  due  hound.- 
If  alteration,  should  be  thought  requisite,  t > 

^"’u"m  “‘pYaiu  simple  settle- 
years,  i or  so  iou0  .•  tes  in  the  courts  of  law 

Zut  XtS.  ,C[fl  the  easy  method  of  ubtatniu* 
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a settlement  by  residency  of  forty  days,  (hat  brought 
parishes  into  a state  of  war  against  the  poor,  and  against 
one  another;  and  caused  the  subsequent  restrictive 
statutesto  be  made,  all  which  would  fall  of  course,  by 
reducing  the  settlement  to  its  ancient  (and  indeed  most 
natural)  standard.’’ 

To  state  the  advantages  attending  the  alteration  fairly, 
it  is  necessary  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
sort  of  questions  which  arise  out  of  each  of  the  heads  of 
settlement  proposed  to  be  abrogated. 

In  the  case,  for  instance,  of  a settlement  being  suppos- 
ed to  be  acquired  by  renting  a tenement  of  the  annual 
value  of  10/.  the  questiou  in  dispute  generally  respects 
the  value.  If  it  may  be  really  not  far  from  that  sum, 
and  the  family  of  the  pauper  be  numerous,  the  interests 
of  tho  contending  parishes,  supported  by  the  conflicting 
opinion  of  their  respective  surveyors,  leads  to  the  utmost 
expense  and  extremity  of  litigation. 

But  this  question  of  fact  has  not  been  the  only  subject 
of  dispute.  The  kind  of  tenement,  and  the  nature  of  the 
tenure,  will  be  found  by  a reference  to  the  reports  of  the 
King’s  Bench,  to  have  given  rise  to  the  most  difficult  and 
numerous  questions  ; the  same  reference  will  afford  a still 
greater  variety  of  intricate  questions,  and  of  conflicting 
decisions,  respecting  hiring  and  service ; as  to  who  may 
be  hired,  as  servants,  what  the  contract  of  hiring,  whe- 
ther general,  special,  customary,  retrospective,  condi- 
tional, personal ; hiring,  service  in  different  places,  with 
different  masters,  of  marriage  during  the  service,  and  ab- 
sence from  service. 

TJie  settlement  by  serving  nn  apprenticeship  has  also 
its  various  decisions,  arising  out  of  the  nature  of  the 
binding,  the  time  of  the  service,  the  place  of  the  service, 
the  discharging  the  indentures,  and  the  service  with  dif- 
ferent masters,  the  execution  of  indentures,  and  stamps. 
The  last  head  of  settlement  by  estate,  it  is  obvious,  be- 
sides the  question  of  value,  which,  incase  of  purchase, 
must  amount  bona,  tide  to  30/.  involves  necessarily  some 
of  the  most  intricate  questions  respecting  real  property 
and  testamentary  bequests  and  devises.  The  Committee 
we  persuaded  they  need  do  no  more  than  refer  to  these 
several  heads  of  litigation  to  show  its  extent  ; and  that 
minor  alterations  in  any  of  these,  while  each  head  o;  set- 
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Clement  is  retained,  would  only  load  fo  new  quesfiohs;’ 
It  has,  for  instance,  been  suggested,  that  the  rent  of  thd 
tenement  should  bo  substituted  for  its  value  ; but  the 
question  would  (hen  be  shifted,  and  every  agreement  for 
a rent  a little  above  or  a little  below  10/.  would  be  im- 
pugned as  collusive.  Raising  the  sum  from  10/.  to  20 L 
has  been  also  suggested,  and  would  have  its  advantages 
by  diminishing  litigation  ; but  it  would  at  the  same  time 
increase  the  difficulty  of  charging  a settlement,  and,  con- 
sequently, of  permitting  skill  and  labour  to  find  its  best 
market*  if  has  been  proposed  also  to  the  Committee 
from  various  quarters,  that  under  the  head  of  hiring  and 
service,  a contract  of  hiring  should  be  dispensed  with, 
and  service  for  a year  confer  a settlement.  Rut  your 
Commitfee  fear,  that  the  same  means  which  are  now  suc- 
cessfully adopted  fo  prevent  a settlement  from  being  ob- 
tained under  this  head,  would  in  that  case  operate  more 
prejudicially  to  the  labourer,  by  preventing  his  remain- 
ing  a year  in  one  place  ; at  present  he  can  da  so,  under 
successive  hirings,  for  a shorter  period.  If  these  appre- 
hensions are  well  founded,  the  change  would  be  most 
prejudicial  to  him,  and  so  impolitic  in  its  e fleets,  as  to 
counteract  any  advantage  which  could  be  derived  from 
such  diminution  of  litigation.  These  are  among  the 
reasons  tor  which  the  Committee  suppose  that  no  altera- 
tion, short  of  that  which  they  venture  to  propose,  would 
have  the  effect  of  removing  the  evil  of  litigation  incident 
to  the  present  law  of  settlement.  But  it  is  to  the  labour- 
ing class  of  the  community  that  they  conceive  this  great 
alteration  would  be  most  beneficial.  Jt  would  insure 
their  being  maintained,  where  they  had  maintained 
themselves,  where  they  would  be  more  likely,  if  merito- 
rious persons,  to  experience  in  case  of  need  the  kindness 
of  teal  benevolence.  It  is  hoped  also  that  it  might 
operate  as  an  inducement  to  active  and  faithful  service 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  to  prevent  such  ser- 
vice being  interrupted  by  an  interested  consideration  for 
parochial  funds.  And  (hey  propose  this  alteration  with 
the  more  confidence,  because  they  thereby  recommend 
the  restoration  of  that  law,  which  was  coeval  with  pa- 
rochial contributions,  whether  voluntary  or  compulsory  } 
and  because  it  is  still  the  existing  law  in  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  Scotland,  where  the  local  manage- 
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meat  and  maintenance  of  the  Poor  has  been  best  con- 
ducted. . , . . 

There  are  some  other  suggestions  of  inferior  importance, 
which  have  not  found  a place  in  the  foregoing  part  of  the 
Report,  to  which  yogr  Committee  would  refer  before  they 
conclude  their  observations. 

It  appears  desiraljlg,  that  justices  out  of  sessions  should 
have  the  power,  which  they  can  pow  only  execute  ia 
sessions,  of  making  orders  of  maintenance  on  near  rela- 
tions. 

That  a power  should  also  be  given  to  enable  overseers 
to  recover  by  a summary  process,  the  possession  of  tene- 
ments which  they  may  have  rented  and  used  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  poor,  without  being  driven  .to 
the  tedious  and  expensive  proceeding  by  way  of  eject- 
ment. 

Your  Committee  moreover  think,  that  the  vexation  and 
expense  of  removals  migljjt}  in  some  instances,  be  saved, 
by  an  arrangement  for  postponing  the  execution  of  the  or- 
der, till  after  a final  decision  in  case  of  appeal. 

It  is  also  suggested,  that  the  power  given  by  the  Mu- 
tiny Act  (vide  5G  Geo.  111.  cap.  10,  sect.  70,)  **  to  any 
justice  of  the  peace,  where  any  soldier  shall  be  quartered, 
iu  case  such  soldier  have  either  wife,  child,  or  children,  to 
examine  such  soldier  as  to  the  place  of  his  last  legal  settle- 
ment, and  which  requires  him  to  give  an  attested  copy  to 
si)ch  soldier,  ofauy  affidavit  made  by  him  in  this  respect, 
in  order  to  be  produced  when  required  ; aud  which  pro- 
vides that  such  attested  copy  shall  be  at  any  time  admitted 
iu  evidence,  as  to  such  last  legal  settlement,”  be  extended 
t,o  any  person  confined  iu  any  goal  or  place  of  safe  custody 
in  Great  Britain,  provided  that  such  copy  of  the  examina- 
tion shall  not  be  admitted  iu  evidence  alter  the  discharge 
of  such  prisoner,. 

By  the  act  22  Geo.  III.  c.  83,  it  is  provided,  that  when 
any  application  shall  be  made  to  a justice  of  the  peace  for 
relief,  such  justice  shall  notsuininon  the  guardian,  unless 
application  shall  have  been  first  made  by  the  applicant  to 
the  guardian,  and  if  he  refuses  redress  to  the  visitor.  In 
incorporated  parishes,  the  visitor  is  frequently  from  ten  to 
fifteen  miles  distant  from  the  residence  of  the  pauper,  and 
irequently  absent  from  home.  Some  alteration  in  the  law 
appears  necessary  to  obviate  this  inconvenience 

ci  * 
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Your  Committee  have  thus  stated  to  the  House  the  re- 
sult of  a laborious  investigation,  which  has  been  protracted 
to  a period  of  the  session  which  precludes  their  proposin'* 
at  present  such  legislative  enactments  as  it  might  be 
thought  fit  to  adopt.  They  cannot,  however,  regret  this 
circumstance;  for,  conceiving  that  the  House  expected  at 
their  hands  a general  revision  of  the  whole  system  of  our 
Poor  Laws,  in  which,  though  it  be  not  difficult  to  point 
out  inconveniences  and  mischiefs,  yet  the  task  of  providing 
practical  remedies  is  so  arduous,  that  your  Committee  is 

Eersuaded,  that  even  more  time  and  labour  would  not 
ave  been  misspent  in  considering  further  the  various 

? provisions  of  the  law,  and  the  numerous  proposals  which, 
rom  different  quarters,  have  been  submitted  to  their 
judgment.  The  House  also  will  not  be  called  upon  to 
adopt  any  of  the  suggestions  of  this  Report,  tdl  an  ample 
opportunity  will  have  been  afforded  to  correct  any  errors 
in  the  judgment  of  your  Committee,  or  to  confirm  their 
opinions:  and  this  delay  wall  above  all  be  salutary,  if  the 
lapse  of  time,  aided  by  a more  favourable  season,  should 
restore  the  kingdom  in  some  degree  to  its  wonted  and 
healthy  state.  For,  though  a period  of  depression  and 
distress  may  bring  out  more  prominently  the  weak  and 
unsound  parts  of  the  system,  it  is  obvious  that  the  appli- 
cation of  the  most  effectual  remedies  is  at  such  a moment 
of  more  than  ordinary  difficulty.  And  if  it  should  be  the 
pleasure  of  the  House  that  the  consideration  of  this  sub- 
ject should  be  resumed  in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament, 
no  inconsiderable  advantage  will  be  derived  from  that 
mass  of  information  contained  in  the  returns  in  1815,  to 
which  they  have  not  yet  had  access,  and  from  a further  va- 
luable accession  of  detailed  accounts  of  the  admirable  prac- 
tice of  Scotland. 


July  4,  1817. 


MINUTES 


-i,,r  U*J  * **  > •' 

OF 


EVIDENCE. 


JoviSf  27°  die  Februarijf  1817. 

* ..il  !«•  * , 1 f'  • i { ■*  * am  in  »*?••  %| 

The  Right  Honbl!  William  Stubges  Bourne, 
in  the  Chair. 


>i 


Mr.  John  Heaver  called  in,  and  examined. 


Are  you  OHe  of  the  present  overseers  of  the  parish 
of  Christ  Church  Spitalfields? — f am. 

Is  this  the  first  year  of  your  serving  in  that  office?— 
It  is. 
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Arc  you  a native  of  that  parii.Ii  ? — No,  I am  not. 

How  long  have  you  lived  iu  it  2 — About  ten  years. 

The  population  of  your  parish,  according  to  the  last 
return  to  Parliament,  was  about  sixteen  thousand  ? — 
Sixteen  thousand  two  hundred. 

That  amounts  to  a little  more  than  when  the  former 
census  was  taken  ia  the  year  1801  ? — I believe  it  does; 
but  very  little. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  the  population  has 
increased  since,  or  otherwise  ?— 1 think  it  has  increased. 

Is  the  bulk  of  that  population  employed  in  manu- 
factures 2 -Chiefly  so;  or  has  been. 

Are  your  poor  maintained  under  any  local  Acts  of 
Parliament  applying  to  your  parish  alone,  or  under  the 
general  Poor  Laws  ? — Under  te  local  Act. 

Have  you  that  Act  ?* — I have  not. 

Can  you  tell  in  what  the  provisions  of  that  local  Act 
differ  froifr  the  general  provisions  of  the  Poor  Laws?— 
I cannot. 

Can  you  tell  us  the  number  of  persons  who  have  been 
wholly  maintained  or  pwtiplly  relieved  by  Your  poor 
rate  in  the  last  year  ? — They  amount  to  nearly  3,000. 


Can  yon  distingflish  between  those  who  Tiavd  been 
wholly  maintained  ironi  the  poor  rate,  and  those  'jhq 
have  been  partially  relieved  ?— The  average  number  ot 
paupers  that  have  been  maintained  in  the  house  alone, 
has  been,  for  the  last  ten  weeks  5G4,  and  21  children 
out  at  nurse,  which  is  585  souls. 
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They  derive  their  tfbole  subsistence  from  the  poor 

rate  ?— The  whole. 

*»  «*(. 

How  many  are  there  who  have  received  relief  out  of  the 
poor  liouje  ?— fUpan  the  average ' about  6(>0  persons  per 
week;  96  by  the  renter  warden,  and  60  by  the  overseer  of 
the  week  ; and  taking  those  upon  the  average  at  fouf  in 
a family,  it  is  2,000  individuals. 

From  what  time  do  you  date,  that  so  large  a number 
have  received  relief? — From  the  19lh  of  last  December  to 
the  20th  instant*  > i . - • > • •».  • 

Are  those  who  are  maintained  in  the  workhouse,  main- 
tained by  contract  with  any  individual,  or  under  the 
officers  of  the  parish? — Under  the  ottieers  of  the  pa- 
rish. ■ I ’ . •»/  r. 

You  say  there  were  564  in  the  house,  and  that  there 
weje  21  chUdreu  out  at  nurse,  the  question  is  whether 
you  cun  tell  whether  the  otliqrs  out  of  th^  house  who  re- 
ceive relief,  any  of  thetp  are  wholly  maintained  by  pgT 
rochial  aissi^taUce  ? — They  are  poj. 

«\  nr  •*  \ f *,»  / 'ill) 

' ■ ■ j "■  > • ' - , : i|.;  .. 

Tell  the  Qointnittee  the  sums  that  have  been  raised 
within  the  last  year  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor? — 
About  8,000/.  sterling,  as  nearly  as  possible. 

From  what  dates? — From  the  average  of  the  quarters; 
we  make  our  rate  quarterly,  ami  the  hook  « 2,200/.  a 
quarter;  but  we  fall  oft  about  200/.  in  a quarter. 

Have  you  any  account  of  the  rates  .raided  in  former 
years  ? — 1 have  uot. 

’ 'U**'  *1  ' ' S ?;  / ‘/Hi!  * ‘ 

Perhaps  you  cannot  teH  the*  Committee  without  such? 
— They  have  never  been  less  than  6,000/.  in  any  former 

y*HT.  HI  e,  •,  ; •>  r.  : ■ . . 

How  far  do  you  mean  to  go  buck?— There  has  been  but 
one  alteration,  and  that  was  three  years  ago;  and  then  it 
was  increased  to  about  8,000/.  a year. 
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What  is  the  amount  and  the  nature  of.  the  properly 
which  is  so  assessed? — The  rental  of  the  parish  is 
28,933/. 

■>  ‘ ' •'•.;!»  -tin  / mvi 

At  what  proportion  is  that  rental  assessed  ; is  it  a rack- 
rent  ? -- 1 1 is  a complete  rack-rent;  in  many  instances  the 
land-tax  is  put  on  the  rent  to  enhance  the  rental. 


Is  any  employment  found  for  those  who  are  in  the  work- 
house  ?-»-There  is  at  present  that  of  weaving  bunting. 


Who  are  so  employed? — The  men  chiefly  who 
weavers. 


tu 


are 


Is  there  any  employment  for  the  women  and  children? 
— Not  particularly.’  I believe  winding  the  silk  when  they 
can  get  it;  there  is  very  little  employment  now  for 
them. 

< b - ■.  U 


Do  those' who  receive  relief  out  of  the  hopse,  receive  if 
in  the  shape  of  money,  without  having  ahy  work  to  do  for. 
il ; or  is  work  gSVen  to  them  for  which  they  are  paid?- — ' 
They  receive  it  in  money  without  any  reference  to  work 
at  all  ; we  cannot  come  at  any  actual  knowledge  what 
that  may  gain  ; we  endeavour  to  ascertain  it  as  far  as  pos- 
sible by  our  visiting  theth. 


Can  you  speak  to  the  expenses  to  which  your  parish 
has  been  put  in  the  removal  of  the  poor,  either  from  your 
parish  or  to  it?  have  you  had  any  appeals  in  the  course  of 
the  last  year? — Yes',  to  Hicks’s  Hall. 

Can  you  tell  wliat  your  law  expenses  generally  in  the 
course  of  the  year  have  been? — From  150/.  to  200/.  a 
year;  that  is,  to  the  vestry  clerk. 

It  is  meant,  the  expenses  of  litigation  in  taking  the 
opinion  of  counsel,  or  in  the  actual  removal,  or  in  appeals 
against  removal  ? — I should  think  that  would  not  come  to 
more  than  100/.  a year;  we  have  near  London  what  are 
termed  “ friendly,  orders.” 
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What  do  you  mean  by  “friendly  orders  ?” — A printed 
paper,  that  when  a pauper  comes  we  fill  up  to  the  parish 
where  he  wishes  to  go ; we  insert  his  name,  and  get  from 
him  what  we  can,  whether  he  belongs  to  the  parish  by 
apprenticeship,  or  renting  a house,  or  by  any  other  means, 
anil  we  sign  our  name,  and  they  accept  it. 

Do  they  accept  that  of  course,  without  an  order  of  re- 
moval ? — Yes. 

That  is  an  understanding  between  the  parishes? — 
Yes. 

What  parishes? — Mile-end,  Bethnal  Green,  Shoreditch, 
Bishopsgate,  and  Whitechapel. 

If  a pauper  wishes  to  remove  himself  from  one  parish  to 
another,  does  he  obtain  one  of  those  friendly  passes,  and 
go  there? — Very  often  they  apply  for  it;  sometimes  we 
find  they  belong  to  another  parish,  and  then  they  are  re- 
quested to  go  to  the  house  or  the  overseer,  aud  they  have 
one  of  those  orders. 

Do  you  give  those  friendly  orders  as  matter  of  course? 
— In  case  of  a friendly  order  being  disputed,  it  is  generally 
written  upon  the  back  by  the  officer  of  the  parish  where 
the  pauper  is  carried  to,  and  then  immediately  we  take 
them  to  the  magistrate,  upon  their  oath,  whether  they  be- 
long to  the  parish  or  not. 

Can  you  tell  the  Committee  under  what  head  of  set- 
tlement the  bulk  of  your  poor  are  fixed  in  your  parish  ? — 
Generally  by  rental. 


no  . I think  the  major  part 

were.  1 

Is  the  word  “ disputed”  only  written  upon  this  friendly 
order,  or  are  the  grounds  of  dispute  stated  ? — No,  not  at 
all  ; they  generally  6ay  we  consider  the  pauper  does  tiot 
belong  to  us,  and  he  comes  back  again,  and  we  take  him 


portion  of  them  were 
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to  the  magistrate,  and  go  through  the  course  prescribed  by 
the  law.  , . , | 

And  that  practice  arises  out  of  the  confidence  one  parish 
Las  in  another? — Yes. 

Is  every  individual  who  is  relieved  out  of  the  house,  re- 
lieved at  a specific  rate? — We  believe  them  as  near  as  pos- 
sible, according  to  the  situations  of  their  families. 

You  endeavour  to  make  up  the  sum  necessary  for  their 
relief? — Yes;  and  there  is  no  case  relieved  but  what  has 
been  often  visited  by  the  otlicers  of  the  parish,  and  no 
fresh  case  is  taken  without  visitation. 

And  you  inquire  into  the  earnings? — We  go  into  the  ' 
habitation  of  the  pauper. 

And  you  compare  his  statement  of  his  earnings  with 
wbatyou  can  ascertain  from  the  master?— Yes. 

The  actual  relief  will  vary  in  every  year  according  to 
4be  price  of  provisions  ?— Yes. 

In  relation  to  the  price  of  bread  principally? — Yes. 

What  is  the  maximum  you  at  present  give  ? what  is  your 
' way  of  estimating  the  amount  you  give? — We  have  a ta- 
ble of  ratio;  I cannot  immediately  say  off  hand  what  they 
arc,  but  every  day  they  have  so  much  meat,  so  much  bread, 
so  much  butter,  so  much  tea,  so  much  sugar,  and  every 
day  it  varies. 

Given  in  kind,  or  in  money? — In  kind  ; the  relief  gi- 
ven to  those  out  of  doors  is  given  in  money. 

According  to  what  scale  ? — We  have  no  scale;  we  give 
them  according  to  their  distresses. 

Then  two  persons  having  a wife  and  the  same  number 
of  children  receive  the  same  quantum  of  money? — As 
Dearly  as  possible. 
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Suppose  a man  gets  nothing,  and  has  a wife  and  child  what 
would  you  give  him?— We  give  him  half  a crow  n,  three  shillings, 
or  three  and  sixpence. 

>Vhv  does  that  so  vary? — It  depends  upon  the  nature  ot 
their  distress. 


How  do  you  ascertain  the  nature  of  their  distress  ? By 
visitiug. 

It  cannot  depend  upon  the  number  of  children,  but  upon 
the  capacity  of  those  children  to  assist  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  family  ?— In  a great  measure. 


Of  coufsc  it  must  vary  from  year  to  year ; but  have  you  no 
fate  in  this  year  which  you  consider  as  the  maximum  to  relieve 
a person  that  gets  nothing  ?—  No ; we  do  not  go  beyond  five 
.shillings. 


Is  that  for  a single  man? — No,  for  a family. 


Whatever  the  number  of  the  children  are  ? — Whatever  the 
number  of  children  may  be. 

What  do  you  give  to  an  old  person  who  is  past  his  work,  and 
can  do  nothing  ?— Wre  give  him  eighteen-pence  or  two  shillings 
a week. 


What  is  the  highest  sum  you  give  to  a person  in  that  situa- 
tion?— Two  shillings. 


And  five  shillings  a week  is  the  utmost  in  any  case? — Yes, 
at  the  committee  that  is  the  utmost  they  get ; but  they  fre- 
quently apply  to  the  overseer,  and  get  something  extra,  an 
extra  shilling  or  so. 

Did  you  say  five  shillings  was  the  maximum  of  what  you 
allow  in  auy  case  to  a family? — Yes. 

In  the  event  of  a man  being  disabled  by  ill  health,  and 
having  five  or  six  young  children,  would  you  restrain  the  relief 
to  five  shillings? — We  generally  in  that  case  write  them  into 
the  house. 


Then  that  is  the  maximum  of  you  out-door  relief? — Yes, 
because  we  cannot  see  them  starve,  and  therefore  write  them 
in  at  once. 


In  administering  relief  to  persons  at  home,  is  that  done  by 
the  officers  themselves,  or  have  the  magistrates  to  order  it? — 
No,  it  is  very  seldom  the  magistrates  have  interfered. 

Have  they  ever  interfered  ? — No. 

Supposing  the  pauper  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  allowance 
made  by  the  overseer,  what  means  has  he  of  appeal  ? — He  goes 
to  the  magistrate  and  gets  a summons. 
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5 ou  will  be  so  good  as  to  state,  whither  iu  point  of  fact  the 
paupers  when  dissatisfied  apply  to  the  magistrate,  and  obtain 
an  order  for  relief?— They  do  sometimes,  but  very  seldom. 

What  is  the  maximum  granted  by  the  magistrate  ?— The 
magistrate  does  not  stipulate  any  sum  ; we  give  the  man  what 
we  think  proper. 

What  has  the  magistrate  ever  ordered  in  your  knowledge?— 
I hey  never  order  any  thing  w'ith  those  summonses. 

^ *s  ^ie  nature  of  their  order  ? — “ This  complainant 
maketh  oath  that  he  is  out  of  employment,  and  wants  relief;” 
we  give  him  a shilling  or  two  shillings,  and  he  goes  away. 

If  he  is  not  satisfied  ? — W'c  meet  him  at  the  magistrate’s  the 
next  morning. 

What  is  the  utmost  sum  given  on  such  an  order? That  I 

cannot  tell ; 1 never  was  present  before  the  magistral^  but  I 
understand  he  always  leaves  it  to  the  overseer. 

You  have  stated  that  564  persons  are  accommodated  in  the 
poor  house? — Yes. 

What  has  been  the  number  in  former  years? — The  average 
of  three  months,  from  the  1st  of  January  1815  to  the  30th  of 
March  was  32/;  the  average  for  the  next  three  months  324; 
the  average  for  the  next  was  306 ; the  average  of  the  latter 
three  months  3S8.  The  year  181b  has  considerably  increased  : 
the  first  quarter  of  1816'  is  466,  the  second  quarter  472,  and 
the  third  quarter  450  ; the  fourth  quarter  533,  and  there  are 
at  present  in  the  house  545;  there  were  the  other  day  570 
and  580. 

What  do  you  consider  the  capacity  for  accommodation  of 
the  workhouse  in  your  parish;  what  number  ought  to  be 
accommodated  ? — It  will  not  accommodate  more  than  400 
well;  there  are  many  of  them  now  three  and  four  in  a bed, 
and  I believe  the  boys  are  six;  the  master  told  me  so.  If  the 
house  was  spacious  enough,  I think  I could  write  in  a hundred 
families  to-morrow. 

You  are  not  unacquainted  with  the  local  law  that  applies  to 
this  parish  ? — I am  not. 

Docs  the  common  lawr,  as  to  the  amount  of  reut,  10/.  give 
a settlement  in  your  parish? — Yes,  it  does;  or  four  shillings  a 
week  will  give  a settlement,  if  the  pauper  has  resided  there 
six  weeks. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  any  of  the  adjoining 
parishes  have  local  laws,  by  which  a higher  rent  is  requisite  ? 
— No,  I believe  not. 
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Do  vou  not  attribute  the  great  increase  of  your  poor  to  that 
ground  of  settlement,  videlicet,  rental  of  four  shillings  a week 
for  six  weeks'!— No,  I do  not.  ^ 

You  do  not  suppose  you  bave'any  accidental  poor  fixed  upon 
you  by  that  arrangement? — No,  I do  not. 

What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  effect  of  that  facility  of 
obtaining  settlement,  as  to  your  immediate  poor? — That  is  a 
question  I cannot  immediately  answer. 

Do  you  know  whether  this  local  law,  which  applies  to  the 
parish  of  which  you  have  been  speaking,  does  not  exclude 
many  opulent  parts  in  the  vicinities,  which,  previous  to  that 
locai  law,  would  have  been  - ailed  in  aid  to  your  poor? — Yes. 

Is  there  any  part  of  the  city  of  London  within  vour  parish? 
— No,  it  is  all  in  the  county  of  Middlesex. 

How  then  was  the  city  of  London  excluded  by  any  particu- 
lar Act? — They  do  not  at  all  contribute  or  assist  in  any  way ; 
many  parishes  in  the  city  have  not  a single  pauper;  the  ward 
of  Cheap  has  none. 

Why  do  you  suppose  Spitalfields  has  any  claims  upon  the 
city  of  London? — We  have  a claim  on  them;  for  many 
weavers  are  employed  by  city  masters,  and  when  out  of  employ, 
fall  on  our  parish,  by  their  residence  in  it. 

When  a pauper  applies  for  relief,  do  you  at  all  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  the  necessity  for  that  relief;  whether  any  part  of 
it  arises  from  his  own  idleness? — We  inquire  iuto  every  par- 
ticular. 

Suppose  the  man  appears  not  to  have  done  his  utmost  to 
get  his  living,  do  you  grant  the  same  relief  to  him  as  if  he  wtis 
an  industrious  man  ? — Certainly  not 

You  give  him  less ? — Certainly;  and  tell  him,  the  cause  of 
it  is  from  his  own  inactivity ; the  paupers  are  so  numerous,  we 
cannot  do  our  duty  as  we  ought. 

Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  collecting  your  rate? — No,  we 
collect  it  tolerably  well. 

You  have  no  great  arrears  ? — I cannot  say  w hat  they  are,  but 
the  colleq^or  mentioned,  that  in  the  rate,  w hich  is  two  thousand 
one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  pounds  per  quarter,  the  deficiency 
is  about  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  pounds ; that  makes  it 
•About  eight  thousand  pounds  a year. 

Under  what  classes  of  settlement  do  the  paupers  appear  to 
be  settled  on  the  parish  ; are  the  great  class  settled  by  appren- 
ticeship or  by  rental  ? — Chiefly  by  rental. 
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Is  it  chiefly  under  that  six  weeks  class  ?- 
have  been  there  twenty  or  thirty  years. 


-No;  many  of  them 


In  making  your  rate,  are  there  any  persons  who  do  not 
reeeive  relief  from  the  parish,  whom  you  exempt  from  the 
rate  on  account  of  their  circumstances,  or  does  the  rate  go  to 
the  lowest  of  those  who  do  not  receive  relief  I— Many  are 
exempt.  J 


1 orming  a middle  class  between  those  receiving  relief  and 
those  that  pay  1— Yes. 


Is  that  done  in  consequence  of  any  powers  given  you  by 
your  local  Act  to  make  that  exemption,  or  at  the  discretion  of 
the  overseer?— I believe  it  is  chi- fly  done  by  appeal  before 
the  magistrates. 


What  do  you  mean  by  an  appeal  before  the  magistrates  ? 

There  is  a day  appointed  after  the  collector  has  called,  and 
the  person  states  his  inability  to  pay;  a day  is  fixed  for  two 
magistrates  to  attend  ; they  attend,  and  relieve  the  party  with 
the  assistance  of  the  overseer. 

Is  that  in  consequence  of  any  provisions  in  your  Act  or  not  ? 
— I think  there  is  a provision  for  it,  because  we  have  been 
waiting  sometimes  till  we  could  get  two  magistrates. 

You  made'Somc  mention  in  the  course  of  your  evidence,  of 
the  committee  who  decided  in  the  first  instance  the  quantum 
of  relief  to  be  given  to  a pauper? — Yes. 

How  is  that  committee  formed? — Of  the  four  overseers  and 
two  wardens  ; and  generally  by  the  governors  who  have  served 
those  offices. 


Is  the  constitution  of  that  committee  such  as  is  directed  by 
your  local  Act  ? — I believe  it  is. 

You  have  stated,  that  the  employ  of  the  poor  in  the  house 
was  in  the  manufacture  of  bunting ; how  is  that  bunting  dis- 
posed of? — The  material  is  not  found  by  us. 

Arc  the  materials  with  which  the  bunting  is  made,  spun  in 
the  house? — -At  present  it  is. 

Who  furnishes  those  materials  ? — Courtnay  & Sons,  in  the 
Old  Jewry. 

They  furnish  the  rawr  material  ? — Yes. 

I > 

After  the  material  has  been  spun  and  the  bunting  manufac- 
tured, is  it  returned  to  the  person  who  furnishes  the  raw 
material  ?— Certainly. 
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n ..l.i  »k;.  manufactory  be  carried  on  to  a greater  extent  it 


could  get  was  about  thirty-five  looms. 


The  greatest  extent  is  an  employment  for  those  thirty-five 
looms'? — Yes. 

Have  von  those  thirty-five  looms  employed  in  your  house  ? 
—Yes. 

Then  all  the  bunting  wanted  by  the  gentlemen  you  have 
named,  is  made  in  Spitalfieldsl— I do  not  believe  all;  because 
they  have  a manufactory  at  Norwich. 

Are  you  aware  of  any  means  by  which  the  poor  out  of  the 
house  could  be  in  any  way  employed  by  you  ?— None  ; they 
are  chiefly  weavers,  aiid  there  is  no  employment  to  be  got  but 
when  the  weaving  trade  is  good ; and  they  are  men  of  that  de- 
scription, that  they  cannot  turn  their  hands  to  hard  labour; 
many  of  them  are  women,  and  others  are  disabled. 

Has  it  entered  into  your  consideration  that  a man  who  ha- 
ving had  work  for  a period  of  time  beyond  what  was  necessary 
for  his  maintenance,  had  laid  by  nothing,  is  entitled  to  more  or 
less  than  the  allowance  you  would  give  him?— Very  often  it 
does;  and  we  ask  them  (many  1 have  known)  why  did  not  you 
lay  by  from  the  money  you  have  earned. 

Suppose  you  find  that  a man  has  realized  in  any  way  any 
sort  of  property,  are  there  any  instances  of  your  giving  relief 
without  his  parting  with  that  property  in  the  first  instance,  or 
do  you  think  it  your  duty  to  insist  he  shall  sell  what  he  has? — 
Certainlv  not  his  furniture  and  those  things. 

You  respect  that  in  his  possession,  and  leave  it  in  his  pos- 
session ? — Yes,  we  assist  them  to  keep  it  in  their  possession. 

Do  you  do  that  from  thinking  it  useful  to  the  parish  to  do  so? 
— Yes  certainly ; otherwise  we  must  write  them  into  the  work- 
house. 

You  have  stated  that  the  whole  amount  of  the  rates  collected 
is  8,000/.  annually ; what  part  of  that  is  appropriated  to  the 
poor-house,  and  what  part  to  casual  relief? — According  to  my 
recollection,  for  the  ten  weeks,  averaging  the  money  which  has 
been  there  expended,  it  was  141/.  a week  for  the  house,  which  is 
at  the  rate  of  five  shillings  and  a penny  per  head  per  week. 
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And  the  remainder  is  appropriated  to  occasional  relief,  and 
law  expences  ? — Yes,  many  who  sleep  a night  at  some  of  the 
lodging  houses,  come  to  the  overseer  and  get  a shilling. 

You  do  not  know  how  much  that  takes  of  your  rate? — It  was 
made  out,  but  I have  not  got  the  paper. 

Can  you  furnish  the  Committee  with  such  a paper?— I can; 
I think  about  10  /.  a week  the  casual  poor  which  do  not  belong 
to  the  parish. 

Is  that  eighty  to  a hundred  pound  that  you  state  as  an  arrear, 
an  ultimate  loss? — I believe  an  idtimate  loss. 

Is  it  a much  greater  loss  than  you  have  usually  had? — No, 
the  fair  average  I believe,  for  several  years. 

Has  the  loss  increased  of  late? — No,  I think  not. 

Do  you  think  there  are  any  means  of  preventing  idleness  and 
dissoluteness  in  the  workhouse,  in  the  present  state  of  labour; 
does  it  arise  from  the  constitution  of  the  workhouse  system,  or 
from  the  management  of  the  work? — My  mentioning  that  was 
merely  as  to  the  present  system,  because  the  major  part  of  the 
people  in  the  workhouse  have  been  employed  in  the  silk  trade, 
and  not  having  a sufficient  employment  for  them,  they  become 
idle  for  want  of  that  employment ; and  we  cannot  turn  them 
to  make  shoes  or  any  thing  else,  because  they  are  weavers,  and 
many  incapable  of  very  hard  labour. 

Does  the  loss  of  80  or  100/.  arise  chiefly  from  removal  or 
from  paupers  ? — Chiefly  from  persons  not  being  able  to  pay. 

And  therefore  those  are  cases  where  yon  do  not  think  it  right- 
to  enforce  the  law  by  a warrant  of  distress?— Certainly  not. 

Are  there  freqpent  instances  of  men  earning  their  own  liveli- 
hood, after  passing  any  length  of  time  in  the  workhouse  ? — 
Sometimes  they  do ; if  there  is  work  in  the  weaving  trade,  a 
great  number  will  go  out ; several  now  are  employed  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  in  cleaning  bricks,  on  the  part  where  Old  Bethlem 
stood,  and  we  get  rid  of  the  men  out  of  the  house. 

Is  it  a large  portion  of  them  who  get  habits  of  idleness  in 
the  workhouse  to  such  an  extent  that  they  do  not  support  them- 
selves again  ? — No. 

Can  you  state  a sort  of  average  length  of  time  that  a pauper 
remains  in  the  workhouse?— The  aged  remain  for  life,  and  the 
others  according  to  the  employment  they  can  get;  when  there 
is  work  they  go  out. 
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Are  not  a great  number  of  children  in  the  workhouse?— 

I think  there  are  about  130  boys  and  girls. 

At  what  age  are  the  boys  usually  put  out  from  the  work- 
house?— I cannot  immediately  answer  that;  we  bind  them  out 
to  different  things  ; the  boys  go  out  weekly  to  some  employment 
from  eight  years  of  age. 

Do  not  lliey  altogether  at  some  age  quit  the  house,  and  sup- 
port themselves  bv  labour?— Not  altogether,  unless  we  bind 
them  out  as  apprentices. 

Have  you  many  instances  of  boys  continuing  as  adults  in  the 
workhouse?— Not  many;  very  few  indeed;  I suppose  there 
may  not  be  ten  out  of  tiie  130. 

Describe  the  manner  in  which  they  are  able  to  provide  for 
themselves  when  they  come  to  sufficient  age,  after  being  reared 
in  the  workhouse?— The  master  generally  seeks  employment 
for  them  to  carpenters  or  bricklayers  at  so  much  a week  ; it  is 
his  duty  to  do  that,  and  he  does  it  as  far  as  it  lies  in  his  power. 

Do  not  they  quit  the  workhouse,  and  provide  for  themselves 
by  their  labour?— If  they  are  steady  they  do. 

Are  the  greater  proportion  of  them  so  steady  as  to  be  able  to 
support  themselves  ? — Yes,  the  boys  are  well  inclined,  and  gene- 
rally the  girls  too. 

Has  the  workhouse  the  effect  of  rendering  the  boys  idle  and 
dissolute? — Certainly  not. 

Be  so  good  as  to  describe  in  what  manner  you  are  able  to 
find  employment  and  provision  for  the  girls  educated  in  the 
workhouse? — By  getting  slopwork  for  them ; working  at  the 
needle. 

Do  the  girls  quit  the  workhouse  and  provide  for  themselves 
by  their  labour,  when  they  are  of  sufficient  age  to  do  so? — 
Very  often  they  go  to  service;  the  mistress  of  the  house  and 
those  interested  make  a point  of  inquiring  who  wants  a steady 
girl,  and  put  them  out  as  fast  as  they  can. 

And  for  the  most  part  are  the  habits  they  acquire  idle  and 
dissolute,  or  steady  and  industrious  ? — Steady  and  industrious, 
for  the  most  part ; they  are  strictly  attended,  and  well  attend- 
ed as  to  going  to  church,  and  every  thing  else. 

You  stated  the  amount  of  the  rack  rent  of  the  parish  to  be 
28,933 /. ; will  you  describe  upon  what  property  that  is  assess- 
ed ; is  it  houses  and  lands? — Houses  only. 
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Are  there  no  lands  of  a garden  description,  or  agricultural 
description? — None  at  all. 

And  the  assessment  is  at  the  rent  at  which  the  houses  are 
let? — As  nearly  as  possible,  ascertained  by  the  rent  paid. 

Will  you  describe  to  the  Committee  what  is  the  description 
of  persons,  generally  speaking,  who  occupy  those  houses,  and 
what  source,  speaking  generally,  their  means  of  maintaining 
themselves  arise? — There  are  a great  number  in  the  silk  trade, 
a great  number  keep  shops  and  things  of  that  description,  by 
which  they  maintain  themselves. 

Are  they  a wealthy  class  of  inhabitants  or  otherwise? — I be- 
lieve not  wealthy. 

How  do  you  select  the  persons  who  shall  manufacture  the 
bunting?— The  master  of  the  workhouse  being  a weaver 
himself  knows  well  what  hands  to  select  for  that  purpose. 

Then  the  master  can  order  to  the  manufactory  of  the  bunting 
such  persons  as  lie  thinks  proper? — Certainly  the  quickest 
hands. 


Does  he  give  to  those  persons  so  employed  any  trifle  to  en- 
courage them  to  exert  themselves,  and  to  be  industrious,  in 
preference  to  remaining  idle  in  the  house? — Yes,  he  does;  they 
have  every  encouragement  possible ; it  they  work  hard,  they 
have  two-pence  in  the  shilling  allowed  them. 

It  is  not  long  since,  is  it,  that  you  have  manufactured  this 
bunting?— Not  long;  it  is  in  consequence,  I understand,  of  an 
order  from  Russia;  bunting  is  for  the  purpose  of  making  flags- 


Have  you  sufficient  employment  in  the  manufactory  of  it  to 
employ  all  those  who  are  able  to  work  at  it  ? No. 

Does  your  manufacturing  bunting  cause  a complaint  from 
other  persons  employed  in  that  manufactory  ?— No,  not  all. 


It  is  quite  new  ?-Yes,  at  our  house ; it  is  an  order  wauted 
quick,  and  to  be  done  in  a certain  time  by  contract,  and  we 
have  a portion  of  it  in  our  bouse. 

Can  you  give  an  account  of  the  money  expended  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  raw  materials?— No,  we  could  not  get  that  from 
Mr.  Courtenay. 


You  spin  it  and  weave  it?— Yes,  and  are  paid  so  much  a 
piece. 
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How  much  lias  been  paid  you  for  it  ?— It  is  very  little; 
we  have  not  had  it  more  than  two  months;  I think  each 
individual  can  earn  about  five  shillings  a week  by  it  upon 
the  average,  according  to  my  recollection  of  what  the 
master  said. 

Then  he  earns  the  whole  of  his  maintenance? — Yes, 
but  then  he  has  two-pence  out  of  every  shilling  for  himself. 

Does  he  earn  that  five  shillings  by  the  manufacture  of 
bunting  only  ? — Yes. 

Then  he  maintains  himself  within  a fraction  ? — Yes,  but 
this  man  perhaps  may  have  his  wife  and  three  children 
besides,  which  the  house  is  supporting. 

Does  not  the  wife  work  too? — No,  there  are  so  many 
men. 

How  many  people  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  cf 
the  bunting  in  the  house? — I think  about  five-and-lhirty. 

How  many  are  employed  m spinning? — Very  few;  it 
is  such  coarse  stuff,  it  soon  runs  off;  I do  not  think  there 
are  more  than  a dozen  wheels. 

You  say  that  five  shillings  a week  is  the  maximum 
allowed  out  of  the  house,  and  you  have  stated  you  have 
more  inhabitants  in  the  house  than  can  be  accommodated 
there  ? — Yes. 

Then  if  a person  applies  with  a wife  and  five  or  six 
children,  what  would  you  do;  would  you  limit  them  to 
five  shillings,  or  compel  them  to  come  into  the  house? — 
We  endeavour  to  induce  them  to  keep  out  of  the  house; 
we  tell  them  it  is  very  full. 

Do  you  give  them  more  than  five  shillings  ? — If  they 
call  on  the  overseer  in  the  course  of  the  week,  he  may 
give  them  one,  two,  three,  or  four  shillings. 

Then  you  do  not  limit  the  assistance  to  five  shillings 
a week  ? — No,  only  at  the  board  ; the  overseer  may  give 
beyond  that  what  he  pleases. 

But  you  do  not  go  beyond  that  without  inquiry  into  the 
necessity  of  it  ? — Certainly  not. 

You  have  said,  that  upon  the  application  of  paupers  to 
magistrates  for  relief,  the  course  pursued  by  the  magis- 
trate is  to  send  him  back  to  the  overseer,  what  does^the 
pauper  get  by  that? — Perhaps  the  pauper  has  never 
applied  to  the  overseer  in  the  first  instauce. 

Would  the  magistrate  hear  him,  without  his  having  gone 
to  the  overseer  first  ? — He  could  not  help  it. 

When  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  take  a man  into  the 
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house,  do  you  find  a reluctance  or  a desire  on  his  purl  to 
go  there’ — The  distress  is  so  great,  I am  sorry  to  say  the 
application  is  now  to  go  into  the  workhouse ; and  they 
would  be  happy  to  go  in,  for  they  are  literally  starving  , 
out.  I know  men  who  had  saved  money,  and  had  a tole- 
rably decent  room  or  two  of  furniture,  who  have  nothing 
left  but  what  they  stand  upright  in ; and  1 have  seen  an 
instance  of  women  lying-in  on  straw,  and  have  not  had 
a pillow  but  the  bare  wainscot  of  the  room  to  lay  her  head 
on,  till  I took  one  off  my  servant’s  bed,  and  a mattress, 
and  sent  down  to  her;  and  that  is  not  a solitary  instance 
by  twenty  or  thirty,  for  I pay  great  attention  to  that,  and 
employ  a servant  to  make  caudle  for  them  during  the 
month. 

With  regard  to  the  families  out  of  the  workhouse,  what 
is  the  greatest  sum  any  family  now  receives  from  the  pa- 
rish, including  5».  a week  from  the  board? — That  I am 
not  able  to  answer  ; because  we  are  not  so  liberal,  as  we 
should  be,  on  account  of  the  association  which  gives 
them  relief,  therefore  the  parish  is  not  called  on  to  give 
much  more  than  is  given  at  the  board  at  this  moment. 
This  Association  was  set  on  foot,  through  my  humble 
means,  by  relating  to  Mr.  Gurney  and  Mr.  Buxton,  and 
some  other  gentlemeit  in  Lombard-street,  the  general  dis- 
tress in  Spitalfields. 

You  stated,  you  could  now  write  in  a hundred  families  ? 

— I,  think  l could. 

What  is  the  greatest  sum  any  one  of  those  hundred 
receives  from  the  parish?—!  think  the  greatest  may  be 
8s.  a week  ; 5s.  a week  from  the  board  ; and  the  overseers 
may  extend  3s.  They  may  come  on  Monday,  and  .we 
give  them  one  shilling,  and  again  on  Saturday. 

What  do  you  suppose  to  be  the  number  of  the  family 
you  consider  in  such  extreme  distress,  that  you  give  them 
so  much  ? — Four  or  five  children. 

What  is  the  greatest  sum  you  give  to  a man  who  is  past 
work?— One  shilling  and  six-pence,  aud  not  exceeding 

two  shillings;  , , 

Does  the  overseer  ever  grant  him  a sum  beyond  that  in 
the  course  of  the  week  ?— it  never  comes  within  my  know- 
ledge. , - , T 

Gan  he  subsist  on  that  two  shillings  a week  ?— I suppose 
not;  but  they  get  assistance  from  people  in  the  parish, 
who  give  them  a little  meat. 
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You  would  not  consider  yourself  justified,  as  managing 
the  parish,  in  exceeding  that  sum? — Certainly  not;  we 
should  not  find  the  money. 

In  any  case  of  the  extremest  distress? — Yes;  certainly 

then.  . 

YVhnt  is  the  amount  of  the  subscription  raised  for  the 
parish,  that  you  receive  weekly  from  the  Association  — 
The  money  given  away,  weekly,  is  .£350.  in  our  parish 
alone. 

There  wtis  a distinct  Association  for  your  parish  alone  ? 
No;  the  Association  is  centrical  in  our  parish;  the  vestry- 
room  of  the  church  is  appropriated  for  the  meeting;  and 
there  aie  thirty-nine  divisions,  and  each  division  has  four 
or  five  gentlemen,  who,  in  turn,  visit  every  person  they 
give  relief  to ; ana  no  person  is  relieved  but  what  is  first 
visited,  and  the  exact  number  in  family,  and  so  many  out 
of  work,  and  so  on,  they  put  down.  We  receive  350/. 
Weekly  from  the  Association,  which  is  given  away. 

That  is  sent  in  aid  of  your  poor  rates  ? — No,  only  50/. 
of  it  is  sent  to  assist  the  poor  of  the  parish,  but  not  in  aid 
of  the  poor-rates;  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  Association, 
I cannot  te'.l  what  would  have  been  the  consequence. 

Have  you  ever  applied  to  magistrates,  or  do  you  suppose 
your  local  Act  prevents  your  rating  other  parishes  in  aid 
of  yours? — We  are  prevented  from  that  by  the  local  Act; 
that  was  a thing  which  suggested  itself  to  my  mind,  that 
the  city  ot  London,  which  have  no  poor,  ought  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  distressed  and  manufacturing  parishes; 
I believe  the}'  could  assist  us  materially,  if  we  could  get 
them  to  do  it. 

Is  it  consistent  with  your  knowledge,  that  a considerable 
part  of  the  poor  population  of  your  parish  has  come  from 
the  city  of  London,  from  the  houses  being  taken  down  to 
build  extensive  warehouses? — Certainly  not ; but  there  is 
one  thing,  which  is,  that  the  men,  when  they  bad  employ- 
ment, worked  for  many  masters  in  the  silk  line  in  the  city, 
and  resided  in  our  parish. 

You  say,  the  amount  of  the  rates  per  quarter  is  2,100/. 
— Y es,  2, 1 oQZ. 

The  amount  of  the  subscription  which  is  now  applied  to 
the  relief  of  your  poor  will  be  3,500/.  per  quarter  ? — 4,500/. 

Supposing  the  subscription  to  be  withheld,  or  to  cease, 
do  you  not  conceive  that  your  parish  would  be  bound 
to  raise  an  equal  sum  for  the  maintenance  of  your 
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poor  ?— Certainly  not,  we  could  not  do  it;  we  are  bound 
by  law  to  make  a rate  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor, 
and  if  this  is  withheld,  some  other  rate  must  be  establish- 
ed, or  some  other  means  got  to  give  relief  to  those  who 
have  it  from  the  Association. 

You  do  not  think  it  possible  to  maintain  the  poor  at  a 
less  rate  than  6,500/.  a quarter  ? — That  I cannot  answer  $ 
they  have  been  maintained  for  less. 

Are  they  at  this  moment? — No. 

Under  existing  circumstances,  could  you  maintain  your 
poor  at  a less  rate  than  t he  sum  received  from  the  Associa- 
tion plus  your  rate  ? — Certainly  not ; we  could  not. 

At  what  rate  do  you  suppose,  upon  the  subscription 
ceasing,  you  could  maintain  your  poor  under  the  present 
circumstances ? — That  1 canuot  answer,  for  this  reason; 
the  Association  has  given  to  certain  individuals,  shoes, 
blankets,  and  all  kinds  of  clothing;  which,  if  that  money 
was  withheld,  they  would  not  at  present  want  from  the 
parish:  if  the  persons  were  to  call  on  the  parish  for  more 
relief,  they  would  not  want  shoes  and  blankets  and  those 
things,  therefore  that  expenditure  would  be  saved  to  the 
parish  for  a length  of  time. 

Therefore  the  charge  upon  the  parish,  if  the  subscrip- 
tion were  to  cease,  would  be  equal  to  the  subscription, 
with  the  exception  of  this,  which  you  would  have  ether- 
wise  to  expend  in  those  necessaries? — That  1 cannot  im- 
mediately answer. 

Provided  there  had  been  no  subscription,  would  it  not 
most  considerably  have  increased  the  rate? — The  rales 
could  not  have  been  increased,  for  I believe  now,  if  we 
were  to  attempt  (and  it  is  the  opinion  of  more  persons  in 
the  parish)  to  raise  the  rate  to  eight  shillings,  instead  of 
six,  many  would  not  be  able  to  pay  the  eight,  who  now 
pay  the  six. 

What  would  have  been  the  consequence  to  the  parish, 
if  they  had  not  had  the  subscription? — l have  always 
contemplated  with  the  greatest  horror  the  consequences, 
if  this  Association  had  not  been  established. 

The  parish  would  have  been  incapable  of  maintaining 
their  poor?— L think  they  would  not  have  been  able  to 
do  it. 

Is  the  relief  afforded  by  the  subscription  confined  to 
the  poor  of  Spilalfields,  or  extended  to  other  poor  in  that 
parish  ?• — There  are  five  divisions  who  receive  relief  out  of 
dial  subscription  ; there  is  about  1,500/.  weekly  expended. 
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The  proportion  of  the  subscription  that  the  Spitalfields 
parish  receives,  is  how  much  ?— Three  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  Out  of  the  1,500 1.  . . 

This  parish  receives  150/.  a week  from  the  subscription  . 

—Yes. 

Out  of  that  350/.  a week,  which  is  received  by  your 
parish,  are  not  other  poor  relieved,  as  well  as  the  poor  of 
your  parish  ; namely,  resident  Irish,  and  others  ? — Yes,  per- 
sons of  every  description,  it  does  not  signify  who  they  are. 

If  those  Irish,  and  other  persons,  not  your  parishioners, 
who  are  receiving  assistance  from  your  subscription,  had 
not  that  subscription,  would  not  you  be  obliged  to  relieve 
them  from  your  parish  ?— I do  not  think  they  would  have 
made  application  for  relief;  a great  number  who  now  re- 
ceive relief  from  the  Association  would  not  have  applied. 

Why? — I do  not  know  the  reason;  many  from  pride, 
and  some  for  one  thing  and  some  another. 

Then  persons  residing  in  your  parish,  and  now  receiving 
assistance  from  the  subscription,  you  think  would  have 
continued  to  reside  in  your  parish,  and  to  have  endeavour- 
ed to  maintain  themselves  by  their  own  industry,  perhaps 
in  a very  bad  way,  and  would  not  have  exposed  tliem- 
selvelves  to  removal  by  applying  for  relief? — [ think  so. 

The  manufacturers  of  Spitalfields  are  confined  very 
much  to  the  silk  line? — They  are. 

Is  it  not  the  practice  then  of  your  parish  for  master 
manufacturers  to  employ  a number  of  poor  persons  in  the 
use  of  their  looms  and  oilier  parts  of  the  trade? — It  is. 

Is  not  that  a trade  which  during  the  last  fifteen  or  six- 
teen years  has  been  liable  to  variations? — A very  little 
variation  till  last  August  twelvemonth;  it  had  been  car- 
ried on  l believe  tolerably  fair,  not  much  variation  in  the 
quantity  of  silk  purchased  and  sold  in  a year. 

Was  not  there  a great  stagnation  in  the  Spitalfields  ma- 
nufactories ten  or  twelve  years  ago? — I do  not  believe 
there  has  been  any  while  I have  been  there,  except  at  pre- 
sent; T have  been  there  near  ten  years;  shopkeepers  felt 
the  stagnation  in  trade. 

From  the  fluctuations  of  trade  at  different  times,  has 
not  distress  occurred  to  a considerable  amount  in  Spital- 
lields,  and  during  those  times  have  not  the  charitable 
exertions  of  master  manufacturers  contributed  to  relieve 
the  lower  orders,  who  had  been  from  the  variations  of 
fashion  kept  out  of  employment? — I have  learnt  from. 
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persons  longer  resident  in  the  parish  than  myself,  that 
when  there  was  great  distress,  applications  were  made  to 
Government  for  a sum  of  money,  which  was  applied  to 
their  relief;  there  has  been  no  distress  to  my  knowledge, 
but  from  the  time  I have  stated.  ° 

Do  you  mean  to  convey  to  the  Committee  an  idea  that 
the  distribution  made  of  the  subscription  has' been  made 
improvidently  ? No,  it  has  assisted  them  in  little  things, 
vftuch  have  gone  to  the  pawnbrokers,  which  they  would 
not  otherwise  have  possessed,  and  relieved  them  materially. 

Has  the  parish  any  mode  of  getting  rid  of  Irish  or 

Scotch  who  have  been  resident  in  the  parish  forty  days? 

By  the  mode  of  passing  them. 

If  the  subscription  should  cease,  and  the  poor  increase, 
■what  do  you  think  would  be  the  consequence  of  enforcing 
the  rates  now  ? — l believe  it  is  well  ascertained  by  the  col- 
lectors that  they  could  not  raise  the  same  sum  at  eight 
shillings  as  they  do  now  at  six  shillings;  and  the  major 
part  ot  the  housekeepers  now  resident  in  Christ  Church, 
Middlesex,  are  living  upon  their  capitals,  for  there  is  not 
trade  to  support  any  individual.  I myself  have  kept  near 
one  hundred  and  fifty  hands  at  work,  and  l have  not  got 
three.  I have  paid  wages  to  the  poor  of  Spitalfields,  to 
weavers  only,  from  five  io  six  thousand  a year,  hard  mo- 
ney, for  nine  years,  besides  dyers  and  warpers,  and  many 
other  tilings  connected  with  the  trade;  and  now  I am  not 
paying  five  pounds  a week. 

What  is  your  assessment  to  the  poor  ?— Six  shillings  in 
the  pound  upon  a house  of  sixty  pounds  a year. 

Is  your  assessment  now  the  same  as  when  you  had  all 
those  individuals  employed  ? — Yes,  but  it  was  at  5s.  in- 
stead of  68. 

You  are  now  just  assessed  equally  to  what  you  were 
then  ? — Yes,  and  with  a greater  inability  to  pay  it. 

Is  any  other  property  except  houses  rated  ? — [ believe 
not;  for  when  1 have  gone  through  the  book  with  the 
collector,  1 do  not  recollect  any  other  properly  but  house#. 

What  system  of  education  is  pursued  in  the  workhouse? 
Beading,  writing,  aud  the  Church  of  England  religion. 

There  is  a school  in  the  workhouse? — Yes;  there  is  a 
regular  master  and  mistress  to  teach  them,  they  have  as 
good  an  education  as  such  a house  can  give  them. 

Is  there  any  education  for  adults? — I believe  not. 

H%>  not  the  number  of  poor  materially  increased  this 
vear? — Yes,  they  are  increased  in  number. 
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When  you  state  that  many  persons  would  not  have  ap- 
plied for  relief  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  subscription,  do 
you  apply  it  only  to  the  Irish  ? — Not  merely  to  the  Irish. 

What  is  the  whole  sum  now  remaining  of  that  subscrip* 
tion  unappropriated? — About  10,0001. 

How  long  is  that  likely  to  last  ? — Perhaps  about  two 
months. 

What  numbers  of  poor  were  relieved  in  and  out  of  the 
house  in  the  year  1815  ? — That  l have  not  an  account  of ; 
I can  send  it  to  the  Committee. 

You  have  no  account  of  the  increase  this  year? — I have 
only  got  the  increase  in  the  house.  I have  heard  many 
former  overseers  say,  that  instead  of  their  giving  away  as 
we  do,  perhaps,  nine  or  ten  pounds  per  week,  they  have 
not  given  away  as  many  shillings : that  is,  to  people  who 
apply  at  the  house  of  the  weekly  overseer. 

Are  you  aware  of  any  circumstances  which  would  act  as 
impediments  to  advancement  of  trade,  or  to  the  flourish- 
ing condition  of  trade  in  that  parish,  independent  always 
of  those  accidental  stops  which  all  trades  are  liable  tb 
which  are  dependent  upon  national  change? — My  opinion 
has  been,  ever  since  the  peace,  that  the  silk  trade  would 
almost  leave  Spitalfields,  that  it  would  leave  London  en- 
tirely. 

In  point  of  fact,  is  there,  within  your  knowledge,  as  an 
experienced  man  in  the  trade,  any  thing  that  operates  to 
check  that  trade,  independent  of  national  changes  ? — Se- 
veral- things  operate  on  our  trade ; first,  the  duty  on  the 
raw  material ; secondly,  the  smuggling*,  and  many  other 
things. 

Are  you  enabled  to  state  to  the  Committee,  what  may 
be  the  expense  brought  upon  the  parish  by  Irish,  Scotch, 
or  Manx  paupers,  who  have  no  residence  in  the  parish,  but 
are  there  merely  as  casual  poor? — About  one-tenth  of  our 
expenditure. 

Have  you  ever  attempted  any  means  to  remove  persons 
of  that  description  from  your  parish? — We  have  not;  for 
this  reason,  the  expense  would  be  so  great,  we  have  not 
funds  sufficient  to  pay  it;  there  was,  up  to  Christmas  last 
due  to  tradesmen,  3,734  /.  6s.  Sd.  for  things  supplied  to 
the  workhouse,  and  they  must  wait  till  we  can  pay  them. 

And  one- tenth  you  conceive  to  he  the  expense  of  per- 
sons who  have  no  legal  settlement  in  the  parish  ? I do. 
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Do  you  think  auy  inconveniency  is  found  in  the  parish 
by  persons  having  small  properties,  and  letting  them  to  in- 
dividuals from  whom  no  poor-rate  can  be  obtained  ? — The 
landlords  pay  the  rate. 

Are  you  empowered  by  your  local  Act  to  levy  it  on  the 
landlord? — Yes,  or  we  could  not  levy  the  rate  on  the 
tenant. 

Is  the  pressure  of  the  poor  rates  in  the  parishes  of  Shore- 
ditch, Mile  End,  Bethnal  Green,  and  Whitechapel,  as 
great  as  in  your  parish  ? — I believe  so. 

And  do  those  parishes  receive  a part  of  the  subscription  ? 
— They  do. 

In  an  equal  proportion  with  your  parish? — I believe  in 
an  aqual  proportion,  or  nearly  so  ; it  is  entirely  in  the 
breast  of  the  visitor  to  distribute  what  he  thinks  proper. 

Are  those  parishes  governed  by  local  Acts  ? — 1 believe 
they  are. 

Do  you  apprehend  they  are  managed  in  the  same  way 
as  your  own  ? — I believe  similar. 

Have  they  the  same  mode  of  giving  a settlement,  rent- 
ing a house  at  four  shillings  for  forty  days? — Yes,  I be- 
lieve so;  the  friendly  order  shows;  they  are  all  in  the 
same  state,  or  else  the  friendly  order  could  not  be  received. 

Mr.  James  Graham  was  called  in;  and  stated, 
that  the  reason  why  there  is  a certain  sum  usually 
collected  in  Spilal Helds  is,  that  the  rate  rests  on 
the  shopkeepers  and  the  belter  part  of  the  house- 
keepers and  tradesmen. 

Mr.  William  Hale  called  in,  and  examined. 

YOU  are  very  conversant  with  the  management  of  the 
poor  in  Spitalfields,  and  the  poor  have  derived  great  ad- 
vantage front  your  interposition  ; will  you  make  a state- 
ment of  the  principal  circumstances  that  have  fallen  with- 
in your  knowledge,  from  the  management  and  superinten- 
dence you  have  of  the  poor? — l have  been  treasurer  of 
the  parish  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  and  prior  to  that  time, 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  devoted  a considerable  portion  of 
my  time  to  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  the  district;  we 
have  several  local  Acts,  but  they  do  not  in  general  go 
against  the  poor  laws ; we  have  one,  by  which  all  the 
rental  of  houses  under  1 5l.  a year  are  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  poor  rates. 
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Under  those  local  Acts,  are  any  other  persons  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  the  poor  besides  the  churchwar- 
dens  and  overseers  ?— The  churchwardens  and  the  over- 
seers, and  a certain  number  of  governors  of  the  poor,  who 
consist  of  gentlemen  who  have  passed  the  office  of  over- 
seer. . . 

There  is  no  individual  paid  a salary  for  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  poor? — None  but  the  regular  servants,  the  ves- 
try  clerk,  beadle,  and  apothecary. 

'We  heard  of  a person  intituled  a warden;  what  is  he  ? 

We  have  no  such  person;  we  have  two  churchwardens 

and  four  overseers,  and  it  is  customary  for  us  to  choose 
churchwardens  for  two  years,  the  overseers  serve  but  one 
year ; we  choose  a churchwarden  at  Lady-dnj’,  and 
another  the  following  Lady-day;  thus  we  have  an  upper 
and  a renter  warden,  and  one  has  been  in  office  a year 
before  the  oilier  is  chosen.  Two  of  our  overseers  are  cho- 
sen at  Michaelmas  and  two  at  Lady-day,  so  that  we  have 
two  of  some  experience  to  guide  those  who  come  in  ; those 
that  come  in  at  Easter,  are  under  the  direction  of  those 
who  came  in  six  months  before  them  : but  after  all,  it 

takes  them  more  than  twelve  months  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  parochial  business,  or  they  are  liable  to  be  imposed 
upon  a great  deal. 

How  long  do  the  governors  remain  in  office? — They 
are  elected  every  year;  they  amount  to  twenty  or  thirty. 

jiy  the  householders  ? — No;  by  a select  vestry  ; and  tbev 
meet  in  rotation  at  the  workhouse  once  a.  week,  and 
oftener  if  they  are  required;  by  the  time  the  overseers  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  depravity  of  the  lower  orders, 
and  are  capable  in  some  measure  of  detecting  them  in  en- 
deavoring to  impose  upon  their  humanity,  they  get  out  of 
office;  they  are  glad  they  are  rid  of  it,  and  we  have  fresh 
ones  come  in,  liable  to  the  same  impositions ; and  that  is 
one  cause  of  the  great  increase  of  pauperism. 

Is  it  your  opinion,  benefit  would  be  derived  by  there 
being  attached  to  the  overseers  a permanent  officer  ? — 
Very  much. 

Whose  time  should  be  devoted  to  the  object,  and  who 
should  be  paid  for  his  services? — Yes,  very  much  so;  for 
the  individuals  who  are  fixed  on  are  tradesmen,  and  they 
consider  they  shall  have  to  serve  the  office  but  for  one 
year,  and  that  it  will  never  come  to  their  turn  again  during 
their  natural  lives ; they  are  not  acquainted  with  the  im* 
positions  of  the  lower  classes,  and  they  have  a strong  feel- 
ing in  their  favour,  and  are  anxious  -to  avoid  their  ill 
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opinion,  and  are  aware  that  they  may  be  liable  to  soma 
inconveniences  if  they  get  a bad  name,  therefore  they  are 
anxious,  not  out  of  any  desire  to  give  the  money  away  in 
any  improper  manner,  for  I am  far  from  imputing  any  mo- 
tives unworthy  the  character  of  gentlemen,  but  they  must 

reel  a strong  desire  to  keep  a good  name  amougst  the  poor 
that  reside  around  them,  knowing  it  will  be  but  for  one 
year  and  no  longer,  and  under  this  impression  they  give 
the  money  liberally  away:  but  if  they  were  more  aware  of 
the  consequences,  and  were  to  continue  in  office  some 
years,  they  would  see  great  reason  to  alter  their  conduct. 

Will  you  communicate  to  the  Committee  any  informa- 
tion you  can  respecting  the  amount  of  the  poor-rate  in 

this  parish  of  late  years,  and  its  increase  latterly  ? The 

poor-rates,  since  I have  been  treasurer,  have  been  six  shil- 
lings in  the  pound,  and  for  some  years  before,  which  brings 
in  about  8,000/.  a year  within  two  hundred  or  three  hun- 
dred, more  or  less  ; sometimes  we  do  not  collect  so  much 
as  we  do  at  others;  it  is  hard  to  go  and  pull  up  the  machi- 
nery of  the  poor  people,  and  we  give  them  time. 

It  is  made  on  houses?— Yes,  we  have  no  land ; the  pa- 
rish is  under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  does  not  form  a 
precedent  for  parishes  in  general ; for,  in  proportion  as 
trade  and  commerce  have  increased  in  the  City,  all  the 
small  houses  in  little  courts  and  alleys  have  been  taken 
down,  and  superior  habitations  erected  in  their  stead,  and 
the  poor  have  been  driven  from  the  City  into  the  north- 
east district,  called  Spitalfiels,  till  almost  the  whole  poor 
of  the  city  are  there  congregated,  and  by  degrees  have 
obtained  legal  settlements  : all  the  mechanics  of  various 
descriptions,  who  work  for  their  employers  in  the  City, 
reside  in  Spilalfields  ; the  carters,  porters,  and  persons  of 
every  description,  down  to  the  mendicant,  the  man  who 
sweeps  the  streets,  the  barrow- woman,  the  fish  woman,  and 
all  employed  in  the  most  servile  way  in  the  City,  reside 
there ; consequently  the  applications  of  the  poor  for  relief, 
in  a great  measure,  recur  back  upon  themselves;  they  are 
chiefly  poor,  and  our  chief  resource  to  alleviate  distress  is 
to  assess  those  who  are  but  ill  prepared  for  it. 

Do  you  attribute  to  the  facts  you  have  stated  the  in- 
crease of  population  which  has  taken  place  in  this  parish 
as  well  as  others  in  England  of  late  years? — I do  not  appre- 
hend the  population  has  increased  much,  because  it  has 
been  always  full ; but  that  has  been  one  cause  of  it;  there 
were  a number  of  houses  taken  down  some  time  ago  to 
make  room  for  the  East  India  Docks  and  Wapping  Docks 
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mid  some  for  tlie  enlargement  of  the  Bank,  where  some 
alleys  were  removed. 

We  find  that  under  the  local  Acts  persons  have  settle- 
ments by  hiring  in  houses  of  four  shillings  per  week ; if 
they  reside  there  forty  days;  has  that  increased  the  poor? 
— 1 think  very  much  so ; the  houses  have  always  been 
occupied ; there  is  scarcely  a house  or  room  to  let  but 
what  is  soon  occupied  by  the  poor ; they  frequently 
change  their  residence,  so  that  the  landlords  very  often  go 
without  tbeir  rent. 

The  Committee  has  been  told  by  the  overseers  that  they 
are  put  to  a great  expense  by  giving  relief  to  persons  wIk> 
have  no  permanent  settlement  in  the  parish  ? — Yes. 

They  are  persons  without  a settlement  then  ? — Yes;  cir- 
cumstanced as  we  are,  so  near  to  the  Metropolis,  where 
there  are  a number  of  cheap  habitations  for  the  poor  to 
reside,  we  have  many  journeymen  and  bricklayers  la- 
bourers; most  of  the  latter  are  Irish,  who  have  no  perma- 
nent settlement  in  England,  and  they  come  to  Spitalfields 
because  there  are  cheap  lodgings;  many  pay  three-pence 
to  four-pence  a night  for  a bed,  and  lodge  in  houses  where 
they  make  sixty  beds  a night ; if  they  fall  ill,  or  are  out 
of  work,  they  are  casual  poor,  and  we  must  relieve  them  or 
find  them  work ; if  tve  cannot  find  their  parish,  they  are 
casual  poor,  and  we  are  hound  to  relieve  them  just  the 
same  ; if  we  find  their  parish,  we  may  pass  them  home,  if  it 
is  not  too  far;  or  we  may  put  them  to  work, and  take  their 
produce  for  their  maintenance,  and  they  are  perfectly 
aware  they  have  that  claim,  and  that  has  operated  very 
much  of  late  years  to  the  increase  of  pauperism. 

Are  your  expenses  of  litigation  much  ? — Very  little. 

To  what  do  you  attribute  that?— To  the  attention  of  se- 
veral gentlemen  who  take  an  active  part,  and  the  prudence 
of  our  vestry  clerk. 

There  is  an  arrangement  with  some  neighbouring  pa- 
rishes r — We  take  them  by  a friendly  order,  without  the 
expense  of  a regular  pass  ; if  it  appears  that  the  individual 
sent  to  us  belongs  to  us,  we  take  him  without  putting 
the  parish  to  the  expense  of  a regular  pass. 

Do  yon  conceive  much  is  saved  by  that  practice  ? — No 
no  great  deal.  ' 

What  is  the  expense  of  a regular  pass? — Four  or  six 
shillings  only,  where  they  are  near  each  other.  I have  ob- 
served  of  late  years  pauperism  has  very  much  increased. 

o what  do  you  attribute  that  ? — To  the  operation  of  the 
poor  laws. 
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What  particular  part  of  them  ? — I am  persuaded  they 
tend  to  break  down  the  national  independence  and  cha- 
racter of  the  people. 

Can  you  suggest  any  thing  that  without  abrogating  the 
system,  would  improve  it?— At  present  the  lower  classes  are 
sensible  they  can  have  recourse  to  parochial  relief,  and 
they  are  brought  up  to  claim  it  as  aright,  nor  do  they  seem 
thankful  to  those  who  grant  it. 

You  have  been  twenty  years  in  this  parish  ?— It  is  nearly 
twenty  years  since  1 served  the  office  of  overseer ; I was 
two  years  overseer. 

In  that  period  has  there  been  a great  increase  of  poor? 
— Yes,  l suppose  we  pay  now  four  times  the  sum  for 
the  relief  of  out-door  poor  to  what  we  did  at  that  time; 
and  as  to  the  house,  I suppose  there  might  be  three  hun- 
dred or  three  hundred  and  fifty,  and  now  it  would  average 
live  hundred  and  sixty  during  the  year. 

That  is  nearly  double  ? — -Yes. 

And  the  other  quadruple? — Yes;  we  have  many  that 
are  grown  up  now  that  regularly  take  relief,  that  used  to  do 
so  when  they  were  children ; it  descends  from  father  to 
son. 

Will  you  state  in  what  proportion  you  think  the  mise- 
ries of  the  people  have  increased  within  that  twenty  years? 
— There  has  been  one  cause  operating  very  much  to  the 
decrease  of  morals,  and  that  is  the  drinking  such  quantities 
of  spirits;  I have  invariably  observed  in  all  the  lower- 
classes  of  society,  and  among  those  I may  employ,  that 
when  they  once  take  to  drinking  spirits  their  usefulness  to 
society  is  lost. 

Then  you  look  upon  the  drinking  of  spirits  as  one  grea^ 
cause  of  the  demoralization  of  the  lower  orders  ? — Yes? 

In  what  state  do  you  conceive  the  poor  to  be,  with  res- 
pect to  their  independency  or  aversion  to  receiving  paro- 
chial relief? — It  is  not  so  much  as  it  was;  in  proportion  as 
pauperism  increases,  so  the  stigma  of  receiving  parochial 
relief  is  lessened. 

Do  you  think  that  the  misery  of  the  lower  classes  has 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  sum  for  their 
maintenance  ? — I speak  of  that  class  of  the  poor  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  taking  regular  parochial  relief,  for  there 
are  many  who  can  still  say,  “ Thank  God,  l never  have  been 
a pauper ;”  many  of  them  belong  to  benefit  clubs;  it  is  rarely 
we  have  an  application  from  any  person  who  belongs  to 
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benefit  dub,  and  very  rarely  that  I observe  any  mdivi- 

uais  apply  for  relief  who  have  been  in  the  habit  ot  savin 
i J . /.  • • vr  chi  inffs.  a mail 


let  their  earnings  be  what  they  will ; they  know  they  can 
take  parochial  relief,  and  with  them  present  enjoyment  is 


better  than  future  comfort.  , 

Have  you  many  instances  of  people  ot  the  lower  e- 
scription  making  savings?— A great  many;  I have  several 
who  worked  for  me,  and  who  saved  several  hundred 

pounds,  and  put  it  in  the  funds. 

What  are  the  wages  out  ot  which  they  can  have  saved . 
Perhaps  not  so  much  as  those  who  take  relief. 

State  how  much  they  might  be? — -l  have  known  those 
who  have  earned  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  shillings  a 
week,  in  the  course  ot  a year,  lay  by  a considerable  sum; 
I have  known  others  who  have  earned  ulmost  double  that 
never  save  a shilling. 

What  is  the  lowest  wages  Irom  which  savings  have 
been  made? — It  depends  on  the  number  ot  the  tauiilv. 

What  are  the  lowest  earnings  you  have  known  any 
savings  made  from  by  any  individual  or  by  a number? 
Twelve  or  fifteen  shillings  a week. 

Not  by  men  with  families? — No;  by  single  people; 
young  women. 

Howr  do  they  make  use  of  those  savings  ? — Some  oi 
them  keep  it  by  them  ; some  of  them  will  lend  it  to  an 
individual  and  lose  it ; L have  in  several  instances  taken 
the  money  and  allowed  them  interest. 

In  many  instances  those  individuals  who  from  econom- 
ical motives  have  made  savings,  have  lost  them  from  a 
want  of  proper  security  for  them  ? — Yes;  but  in  propor- 
tion as  Saving  Banks  are  known  and  acted  on,  that  will 
be  done  away ; many  female  servants  have  lent  money 
and  lost  it,  but  that  will  be  done  away  by  Saving  Banks. 

Have  you  known  any  come  to  the  parish  who  have 
laid  bv  a considerable  sum? — l never  knew  an  instance  of 
any  one  coining  to  the  parish  who  had  saved  money  ; and 
those  individuals  who  save  money  are  better  workmen;  if 
they  do  not  do  the  work  better,  they  behave  better,  and 
are  more  respectable,  and  I would  sooner  have  a hundred 
men  who  save  money  in  my  trade,  than  two  hundred  who 
would  spend  every  shilling  they  get;  in  proportion  as 
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individual,  save  a little  money,  their  morals  are  much 

t“  ter;  they  husband  that  hue,  and  there  is  a superior 

one  given  lo  their  morals,  and  they  behave  better  from 
Knowing  they  have  a little  stake  in  society. 

is  the  state  of  the  poor  worse  considerably  now  than 
it  was  twenty  years  ago  ?— A great  deal. 

^nd  daily  growing  worse?— 1 believe  it  is. 

Do  you  believe  if  there  was  an  opportunity  for  workman 
to  save  money  by  the  parish  putting  a small  sum  into  the 
bank  with  it,  people  would  agree  to  it?— I think  they 
would  ; I know  no  objection  ; 1 have  thought  it  often  a 
great  pity  that  some  plan  should  not  be  adopted  with  a 
particular  class  of  the  poor,  who  earn  a great  deal  of 
money  and  spend  every  shilling  of  it ; there  are  men  who 
earn  thirty-five  or  forty  shillings  a week  with  the  help  of 
their  iamily  and  children,  and  it  they  are  out  of  work  a 
week  they  become  papers. 

is  there  any  Bank  for  Saving  in  your  neighbourhood  ? 
— Yes. 

How  long  has  it  been  established  ? — About  six  months. 

Is  it  doing  well ! — I have  no  doubt  of  it. 

Do  you  know  thd  amount  of  it  ? — No. 

Nor  the  number  of  depositors? — No. 

^ ou  stated  that  overseers  acting  only  for  a single  year 
did  not  become  sufficiently  capable  of  guarding  against 
deception  ! — 1 have  no  doubt  of  it. 

Do  you  conceive  those  acts  of  deception  have  increased 
of  late  years? — \es;  the  number  of  paupers  have  in- 
creased, and  of  course  the  number  of  deceptions  must  be 
greater. 

Is  there  greater  art  of  deception  in  individuals  than 
there  used  to  be  ?— I think  there  is. 

It  has  beeome  more  the  practice? — It  has  become  a 
system. 

Do  you  believe  the  poor  rates  would  be  much  less  were 
they  more  economically  administered? — 1 think  it  would  ; 

I think  it  would  save  the  poor  rates  if  an  individual  was 
appointed  who  had  had  considerable  experience  in  paro- 
chial affairs  in  a permanent  office,  and  to  act  under  the 
direction,  or  rather  to  give  advice  lo  the  overseers  annually 
chosen  ; lie  would  know  the  paupers,  and  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish between  those  who  would  wish  to  impose,  and 
avoid  that  system  of  deception  which  is  carried  on  from 
time  to  time. 
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You  think  that  the  poor  funds  would  be  saved  in  two 
ways;  first,  bv  seeing  the  deceptions;  and  secondly,  by 
deterring  them  from  making  applications  without  suf- 
ficient ground  ? — Certainly.  I do  not  mean  by  this  to 
say,  that  the  poor  should  be  prevented  from  making  ap- 
plications when  they  have  just  grounds;  but  a great  part, 
in  the  best  regulated  parishes,  of  the  money  given  away, 
must  be  given  away  improperly,  when  you  consider  the 
individuals  who  dispose  of  it  are  only  in  office  one  year, 
and  they  are  anxious  not  to  get  ill  will  of  the  poor  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  they  reside,  and  they  take  care  to 
go  out  of  office  with  a good  name ; they  do  it  from  the 
best  motives  1 have  no  doubt,  but  they  are  imposed  on; 
it  is  a common  thing  for  the  paupers  to  find  the  new 
overseers,  and  go  from  parish  to  parish  and  collect  from 
them  all  in  the  course  of  one  day,  and  they  communicate 
with  each  other  who  is  the  best  overseer,  the  most  good- 
natured  man,  or  that  one  has  a good-natured  wife,  and 
then  tell  others  if  you  go  at  such  a time  you  will  get 
relief. 

There  was  an  application  to  Government  from  your 
parish  for  money  some  years  ngo  ? — In  the  year  i80l 
upwards  of  *20,0001.  was  advanced  by  Government  in  aid 
of  Christ  Church,  the  hamlet  of  Mile  End  New  Town 
and  Bethnal  Green,  and  those  parishes  constitute  what  it 
generally  understood  to  be  Spitalfields. 

Your  experience,  I suppose,  has  been  a good  deal  con- 
fined to  London  parishes,  and  populous  town  parishes  ? 

Yes. 


Do  you  conceive  that  any  objection  would  arise  to 
simplifying  the  law  of  settlement,  by  abandoning  a great 
many  of  the  heads  of  settlement,  for  instance,  firing  a 
tenement  and  so  on,  and  reducing  it  to  birth  and  parent- 
age, and  residence  for  a certain  number  of  years! No  I 

am  not  aware  of  any  mischief  from  it;  it  would  not  ma’ke 
much  difference  to  a parish  like  ours,  because  a residence 
of  forty  days  gives  a settlement. 

You  have  stated  that  a Saving  Bank  is  established  fn 
Spitalfields?— Not  in  Spitalfields.  I had  a meeting  with 
some  gentlemen  seven  or  eight  months  back  to  mise  a 
mnk,  but  soon  after  I found  there  was  to  be  one  on  a 
more  general  system,  in  which  Sir  Thomas  Barine  took  <in 
active  part,  and  1 relinquished  mine,  and  united  with  that 
winch  ts  now  in  Bishopsgate  Church-yard. 
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How  long  ]>as  that  Saving  Bank  been  established?— 
About  six  months,  I believe. 

Are  you  at  all  acquainted  with  the  description  of  persons 
who  contribute  to  that  Bank? — I have,  at  present,  very 
few  of  my  journeymen  who  can  contribute  to  it,  owing  to 
the  depressed  stale  of  the  trade;  but  they  are  labouring 
classes,  and  female  servants  chiefly,  1 suppose. 

They  are  generally  persons  in  work?— Yes,  I should 
understand  so;  1 have  not  had  opportunity  of  attending 
it,  but  I know  it  is  well  atteuded  to,  and  I have  enough 
to  do  without. 

Do  any  of  the  manufacturers  in  Spitalfields,  who  have 
large  lamilies,  receive  from  the  parish  money  in  aid  of  the 
support  of  their  children  ?— Very  rarely  indeed  in  our 
parish;  our  out-door  consist  mostly  of  those  who  are  out 
of  work  entirely,  but  many  of  those  out  of  work  are  very 
indifferent  characters;  manufacturers,  who  employ  a great 
number  of  poor,  will  select  the  best  characters,  because 
when  a man  once  drinks  spirits  vve  consider  him  as  al moist 
lost  to  society. 

But  if,  from  the  largeness  of  any  family,  a manufac- 
turer is  obliged  to  apply  occasionally  for  a small  sum  of 
money,  weekly,  to  assist  him  through  a difficulty,  and  had 
he  been  previously  contributing  to  a Saving  Bank,  would 
you  not  wish  bis  stock  in  the  Saving  Bank  should  remain, 
and  that,  he  should  receive  the  relief  in  money,  without 
the  parish  being  enabled  to  call  on  the  Saving  Bank  for 
the  sum  he  there  has? — My  wish  in  that  respect  of  course 
would  be  directed  from  the  moral  conduct  of  the  indivi- 
dual; it  must,  in  a great  measure,  be  left  to  the  individuals 
wbo  make  the  application  ; if  individuals  generally  were 
to  deposit  their  little  savings  in  a Bank,  and  at  all  times 
could  have  recourse  to  parochial  relief  without  taking 
that,  according  to  the  present  system  of  the  conduct  of 
parishes,  such  a thing  would  not  be  tolerated.  Every 
person  who  comes  for  parochial  reliej,  we  have  a claim  to 
the  property  they  possess.  If  a person  is  out  of  work, 
and  appliesfor  relief,  his  property  is  sometimes  taken  from 
him;  if  he  comes  into  the  workhouse,  and  we  keep  it  till 
lie  goes  to  work  again,  and  then  vve  return  it.  When 
individuals  once  begin  to  save  money,  they  will  seldom 
have  recourse  to  the  parish ; they  are  a distinct  class  of 
poor  who  apply  for  relief,  and  not  the  industrious  poor, 
who  save  money.  I have  a number  of  poor  working 
for  me,  wbo  have  been  in  the  habit  of  drawing  a 
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weekly  sum  on  account  for  the  work  in  the  loom;  they  will  draw 
fifteen  shilling  a week  for  two  M eeks,  and  have  the  balance  when 
they  brine-  the  work  home.  I have  others  who  pride  them- 
selves in  saying-,  they,  never  take  weekly  money;  and  those 
individuals  who  never  take  Meekly  money,  are  much  more  regular 
in  their  work;  they  earn  more ; they  are  more  ccoinical,  and  more 
industrious;  and,  generally  speaking,  they  do  their  work  better. 

I have  neve,  known  an  instance  scarcely  ot  the  families  of  that 
description  coming  to  want,  or  having  recourse  to  parochial  relief; 
but  those  who  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  drawing  money,  every 
week,  let  them  earn  rvliatthey  will,  if  they  are  out  of  work  a week 

or  two,  arc  destitute.  ...  , 

If  a man  by  accident  by  breaking  his  arm  or  leg,  or  some  such 
affliction  should  be  obliged  to  apply  for  temporary  relief,  his 
furniture  is  not  generally  disposed  of,  but  money  given  to  him 
without?— In  a case  like  that,  of  course  the  benevolence  of  the 
public  around  him  will  assist  him. 

With  respect  to  a person  who  had  saved  money,  and  deposited 
it  in  the  Savins'-  Hank,  would  it  not  be  desirable  his  savings  should 
be  protected  as  well  as  his  furniture? — I should  think  so;  I should 
hope  it  would  if  he  u-ns  a good  man. 

There  have  been  several  benefit  societies  in  Spitaltields  ? — Yes. 

Have  not  latterly  many  individuals  who  had  contributed  to  those 
societies,  uot  been  able  to  make  good  their  payments? — I think 
but  feM^ ; you  observe  those  individuals  who  take  care  of  them- 
selves we  see  are  more  economical  and  more  industrious,  and  more 
obliging  to  their  employers ; they  are  kept  to  work,  when  the 
worthless  character  is  first  turned  out  of  employment. 

In  those  instances  of  benefit  clubs,  have  any  of  them  failed  from 
the  drnwings  made  upon  them  ? — Some  of  them  may,  but  I am 
not  aware  of  any;  1 have  an  individual  non  who  receives  fourteen 
shillings  a week,  a man  mIio  worked  for  me  many  years  ; but  it 
rarelv  happens  that  those  M-ho  belong  to  benefit  clubs  are  out  of 
work,  because  when  once  a poor  man  begins  to  save  something-, 
or  belongs  to  a benefit  club,  and  looks  to  futurity,  that  man  is 
generally  more  economical,  is  more  industrious  and  mure  obliging, 
and  they  are  the  last  of  characters  that  are  turned  out  of  u ork  ; it 
is  the  individuals  who  get  a great  deal  of  money,  and  have  had 
recourse  formerly  ta  parochial  relief,  if  they  earn  tu-enty  or  thirty 
shillings  a Meek, they  Mill  idle  two  or  three  days  away  to  spend  it; 
they  frequently  get  intoxicated,  and  if  they  are  in  good  employ- 
ment tM'elve  months,  and  then  arc  out  of  employment  one  week, 
they  are  in  distress;  those  are  the  persons  who  apply  for  relief,  and 
their  children  after  them. 

You  have  stated  the  impositions  of  the  poor,  and  also  that  there 
are  children  Mrho  have  been  the  whole  course  of  their  life  on  the 
poors  rate;  hoMr  do  you  administer  relief  to  the  poor? — According 
to  their  circumstances  and  number  of  their  family. 

Have  you  put  any  established  value  upon  the  price  of  a man’s 
work  by  the  day  ? — No,  Mre  very  seldom  give  parochial  relief  to 
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made;  if  lie  saves  but  one  or  two  guineas  he  will  soon  increase 
that. 

The  Committee  wish  to  know,  whether  the  Saving  Banks  have 
operated  on  the  minds  of  those  who  were  thoughtless,  to  make 
them  thoughtful  ? — I have  no  doubt  it  has  with  some  individuals; 
but  the  depression  of  trade  of  every  description  has  been  of  that 
nature,  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  recommend  it,  as  ma- 
nufacturers, to  our  work-people,  from  personal  feelings,  but  we 
should  be  glad  to  do  it  when  trade  revives. 

it  has  furnished  matter  of  consideration  to  those  who  spent 
all  before? — Yes;  and  I know  instances  of  persons  at  Hommerton, 
where  I reside  with  my  family,  who  wish  for  a Saving  Bank  there, 
that  servant  maids  who  have  a few  guineas  might  deposit  it,  to  get 
a little  interest. 

Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  houses  in  Spitalfields 
lately? — Not  so  much  since  the  Association  has  been  established, 
because  there  are  such  a number  of  persons  who  visit  them,  it 
makes  it  the  less  necessary. 

What  number  of  persons  have  you  generally  found  in  each 
room? — A man  and  his  wife,  and  sometimes  three  or  four  children, 
in  one  room. 

Not  more  than  that? — Very  rarely;  if  there  is  a larger  family 
than  that,  some  of  the  family  are  at  work,  and  they  require  an  ad- 
ditional room;  most  of  those  who  are  in  employment  have  two 
rooms,  one  for  the  loom  and  another  for  the  bed  ; because  fre- 
quently, where  the  bed  is  in  the  room,  the  shaking  the  bed  will 
injure  the  work,  and  many  masters  would  not  give  them  any  em- 
ployment. 

Ho  you  not  find  more  than  one  family  in  the  same  room? — Very 
rarely;  in  lodging  houses  there  will  be  three  or  four  beds  in  a 
room,  where  a number  of  men  lodge,  who  after  that  night  might 
never  see  each  other  again  ; we  have  one  house,  where  there  are 
from  ninety  to  a hundred  beds  made  up  of  a night,  for  three-pence 
and  four-pence  each. 

Are  you  of  opinion,  that  where  men  have  acquired  habits  of 
of  economy,  it  is  probable  that  any  of  those  men,  at  the  latter  end 
of  their  life,  would  be  likely  to  have  recourse  to  the  poors  rate? — 
No,  I seldom  meet  with  an  instance  of  a person  applying  for  paro- 
chial relief,  where  they  belong  to  a benefit  society,  even  where 
what  they  gel  is  reduced  from  fourteen  to  two  shillings,  for  they 
have  a scale  to  go  by;  such  has  been  their  moral  conduct,  and 
their  good  character,  that  from  the  hands  of  the  neighbours  or 
some  society,  they  are  taken  care  of. 

Then  you  are  of  opinion,  if  the  lower  class,  in  general,  were, 
induced  by  any  means  to  become  depositors  in  those  Saving  Banks, 
it  would  not  much  lessen  the  number  of  people  who  would  apply 
for  relief  from  the  parish? — lthink.it  would;  I think  in  propor- 
tion as  cncoijragement  is  given  to  Saving  Banks,  and  the  poor  are 
acquainted  with  their  nature,  one  will  induce  another,  and  the 
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force  of  habit  is  very  extraordinary;  their  prejudices  are  very 
great,  and  it  requires  a deal  of  trouble  to  conquer  them ; but  when 
they  see  the  good  consequences  of  it,  I dare  say  they  will  depos 

money,  and  their  children  too.  • 

Are  you  not  of  opinion,  that  in  many  instances,  even  an  mdiw- 
' and  economical  poor  man  might  be  induced  to  become  a 


member'of tTio  Saving  Bank,  if  he  was  not  to  be  placed  in  a worse 
situation,  by  being  precluded  in  the  early  part  of  it,  from  receiving 
parish  relief?—!  am  not  aware  that  that  would  operate  much  u 
London;  it  might  do  more  in  the  country,  where  the  scale  of  relict 
is  much  larger,  and  where  the  circumstances  of  every  individual 

poor  man  is  well  known.  . . , 

* For  what  reason  do  you  suppose  the  scale  of  relief  is  larger  in 
the  country  than  in  London?— I am  not  aware  of  the  scale  ot  re- 
lief in  the  country,  but  it  is  much  larger  in  many  parishes  within 
the  bills  of  mortality  than  in  Spitalfields;  and  the  reason  it  is  so 
small  in  Spitalfields  is,  because  it  is  morally  impossible  to  ex- 
tend if-  . 

It  has  been  stated  to  the  Committee,  that  as  large  a sum  as  J50/. 
a week  is  distributed  in  Spitalfields,  arising  out  ot  other  means 
than  what  are  levied  on  the  parish? — ^ os. 

IIow  long  is  it  likely  the  distribution  of  that  will  last? — Three 
or  four  months  longer  perhaps;  we  are  reducing  that  now,  it  will 
be  300/.  the  next  week  I think,  and  about  250/.  the  week  following. 

Will  you  describe  to  the  Cr  mmittee  whether  that  sum  has  been 
so  applied  as  to  afford  to  the  persons  to  whom  it  has  been  given 
something  more  than  mere  necessaries,  or  whether  it  lias  been  ap- 
plied in  such  a way  as  to  enable  them  to  exist  in  such  a state  as 
they  would  have  existed  if  they  had  depended  upon  the  poor  rate? 
— In  many  instances  individuals  have  partaken  of  this  bounty 
that  would  have  been  deterred,  and  would  not  have  applied  to 
the  parish  for  relief ; and  it  has  been  the  object  of  the  visitors 
of  the  Association  to  search  from  house  to  house  for  those  cases 
of  real  distress  where  persons  were  pining  in  misery,  and  were 
determined  almost  to  perish  sooner  than  degrade  themselves 
by  applying  for  parish  relief;  a number  of  those  cases  have  been 
found,  and  visited  and  relieved  ; they  have  been  propped  up,  and 
many  of  the  individuals  have  said  to  our  visitors,  “ Thank  God, 
this  will  be  the  last  week  I shall  have  occasion  for  relief,  I have 
got  work,  and  I have  been  saved  from  ever  applying  to  the  parish.” 
Do  you  suppose,  that  when  the  distribution  from  that  fund 
ceases,  the  poor  in  Spitalfields  will  be  able  to  subsist  upon  the 
poor-rate  of  the  parish,  which,  the  Committee  are  informed, 
amounts  to  about  8,000/.? — I conceive  the  rate  of  the  parish  has 
never  been  adequate  to  meet  the  distress  of  the  parish ; I have 
stated  before  to  the  Committee  the  local  situation  of  Spitalfields; 
all  the  labourers  and  mechanics  of  various  descriptions,  who  work 
lor  their  employers  in  the  City,  reside  in  that  district,  and  it  will 
be  totally  impossible  to  increase  the  parochial  rate,  because,  were 
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we  to  increase  that  rate,  we  should  not  increase  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  rate  to  be  collected  ; there  are  a number  nS£ 
e "f  io  i mm  hood  that  a number  of  gentlemen  subscribe  to 
who  have  ....  connexion  w ith  it  but  from  their  benevolence  • those 
benevolent  societies  have  done  a great  deal  towards  relieving  that 
d ist less  which  cannot  be  met  with  by  the  parish  ; but  o-entlemen 
must  be  aware  that  all  this  money  wfiieh  has  been  college  ,nuSt 
be  an  injury,  though  -Ms  a present  relief,  it  must  bring  an  addi- 
mnal  burden  on  the  parish;  a number  of  individuals,  hearing 
money  was  to  be  given  away,  have  inove.l  from  various  parts  of 
the  Metropolis  and  taken  lodgings  to  apply  for  this  relief,  and  we 

fea,f"1  !hat  !e"  t,."s  ls,  dned  UP  a number  will  have  recourse 
to  parochial  relief,  and  will  not  be  ashamed  to  become  paupers; 
Icanno  but  contemplate  the  period  with  serious  apprehensions 
unless  there  is  a revival  of  trade. 

Have  there  not  been  benevolent  societies  for  some  years  past 

SS  ^ lor  ,he  «<*  relieving  the  poor  of 

Spitalfields  ? he  Benevolent  Society  I particularly  allude  to, 
consists  of  a number  of  individuals;  the  Reverend  Josial.  Pratt 
is  the  president,  and  many  gentlemen  residing  in  Spitalfields,  and. 
many  in  (lie  City,  are  members,  who  divide  and  sub-divide  the 
district,  and  visit  the  poor  and  give  them  relief  at  their  own  ha- 
bitations ; they  never  give  persons  relief  but  at  their  own  dwellings. 
I hat  society  existed  long  before  this  present  fund  was  collected, 
and  they  have  done  a great  deal  of  good  indeed;  it  is  unknown 
the  good  they  have  done  to  hundreds  of  families;  many  families 
have  been  relieved  who  partook  of  parochial  relief,  for  the  sum 
we  gave  them  Irom  the  parish  would  not  find  them  with  bread  for 
a single  day. 

There  are  other  societies  independent  of  this  Association,  which 
has  been  established  in  consequence  of  the  distress  of  the  times, 
and  those  societies  w ill  still  remain  of  course  ?— Yes,  they  existed 
long  before  this  Association  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  formed, 
and  will  .no  doubt  exits  afterwards. 


And  the  soup  societies  also?— Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  o fit. 

Do  you  think  that  the  sum  of  10,000/.  that  remains,  may  not  be 
so  applied  as  to  gradually  diminish  the  sum  now  given  fo  the  relief 
of  the  people,  and  prevent  that  calamity  which  might  arise  from  a 
total  stoppage  of  all  rel  ef? — The  committee  of  this  Association, 
for  that  is  the  name  of  this  society,  are  well  aware  of  the  con- 
sequences which  are  alluded  to,  and  have  come  to  a determination 
strictly  to  inspect  the  situation  of  every  person  that  they  relieve; 
if  a man  has  but  partial  w ork,  they  inquire  of  the  master  he  works 
for  w hat  is  the  amount  of  his  earnings,  and  by  that  means  they 
are  enabled  to  detect  some  who  otherwise  would  impose  upon 
them:  audio  proportion' as  they  cut  off  those,  they  defer  others 
from  applying,  for  fear  of  being  detected  also;  and  so  they  will 
be  able  to  lengthen  the  fund,  so  that  those  who  stand  in  need  of 
relief  may  be  supported  a longer  period.  Every  care  is  taken 
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to  reduce  the  expenditure  of  that  fund,  to  prolong  it  for  the  real 
object*  of  distress  as  near  as  they  can. 

Might  they  not  reduce  the  quantum  of  relief  given  to  those 
who  require  assistance? — They  do. 

You  have  stated,  that  in  no  instance  do  the  overseers  give  more 
than  tiro  shillings  to  any  case  of  distress,  and  you  have  admitted 
it  is  perfectly  inadequate  to  their  relief;  why  do  not  the  poor  peo- 
ple go  to  the  magistrates  to  require  more  relief,  or  if  they  do  go, 
why  do  not  the  magistrates  order  more  ? — We  have  cases  where 
poor  of  that  description  have  applied,  and  there  may  now  and 
then  he  a case  in  which  the  committee  may  deem  it  prudent  to  go 
a little  beyond  this  bounty:  but  generally  speaking,  they  will  snv. 
We  cannot  do  more  for  you,  you  must  come  into  the  workhouse, 
and  we  will  put  you  to  work. 

Is  it  a fact  that,  at  this  time,  there  are  nearly  a hundred  families 
who  ought  to  come  into  the  workhouse,  if  there  were  room  ? — Yes, 
they  would  be  glad  to  come  in. 

9 hat  relief  do  they  receive? — No  more;  they  get  parochial 
relict ; they  have  relief  from  the  Association,  and  some  from  the 
benefit  societies;  but  there  are  many  other  ways  to  relieve  them  ; 
tisb  is  sold  very  cheap,  and  soup  at  a halfpenny  per  quart. 

Does  all  this  charity  arise  within  the  district  or  is  there  not 
very  extensive  assistance  from  without  ? — A great  portion  of  the 
fund,  raised  for  the  different  charities,  comes  from  the  benevolence 
of  gentlemen  who  do  not  reside  in  f{ie  district. 

\ on  have  stated,  that  it  would  he  a great  benefit  to  the  parish  to 
appoint  a perpetual  overseer,  in  point  of  economy,  that  it  would 
prevent  their  being  imposed  upon  ; do  not  you  think  it  would  bet- 
ter the  condition  of  the  real  poor,  and  afford  them  more  effectual 
relief?— There  would  he  more  confidence  in  the  money  thus  given 
away  ; the  money  would  he  better  applied  ; and  the  cases  of  im- 
position being  detected,  there  would  he  a larger  support  for  those 
who  really  stood  in  need  of  it. 

Have  you  any  parochial  schools  for  the  infant  poor  in  your  pa- 
.nsh  '—A  great  number.  1 have  stated,  that  the  morals  of  the 
lower  classes  have  greatly  deteriorated  in  consequence  of  the  drink- 
ing of  spirits ; hut  there  is  a circumstance  which  has  operated  to 
improve  the  morals,  and  that  is,  the  number  of  Schools  to  educate 
the  poor;  but  for  the  increase  of  drinking  spirits,  their  morals 

r,d  'u°.  ,een,co"SK,er;!'>ly  better;  and,  but  for  these  schools, 

they  would  have  been  much  worse.  ’ 

\Vhat  number  of  children  may  be  educated  at  those  schools?— 
me  thousands  ; and  there  is  now  an  adult  school  which  was  es- 

h “e  ,1±"‘  ln°yeT,  •“»*•  °f  " h‘-h  1 president,  Ld  we 
those  Jhn  ma"y  tdu,ts.  who  come  of  an  evening  to  read;  even 
“S,  Z1T;  ''a?‘  ,te  Pr,,,le  of  life;  there  are  wmnen  and  men 

,W„  ? P-Mictneet- 
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dividuals  I allude  to,  twelve  months  before,  did  not  know  a letter, 
several  of  the  company  were  so  struck,  that  they  could  not  believe 
that  those  adults  not  knowing1  a letter  twelve  months  before  could 
have  made  such  progress,  and  they  called  upon  them  to  turn  to 
such  e f'erse  of  such  a chapter,  and  they  turned  to  it  and  read  it 
with  the  same  facility. 

How  long  have  the  schools  for  the  infant  poor  been  established  ? 
— They  have  been  progressively  increasing*  every  year  almost. 

When  did  they  begin? — From  the  period  the  Lancasteriau  and 
Hell  schemes  came  before  the  public ; I suppose  about  seven  or 
eight  years  ago. 

Can  you  say  you  see  any  visible  effect  upon  the  morals  of  those 
children  at  this  time  ? — Yes  ; and  for  this  reason,  the  individuals 
who  send  their  children  to  these  schools  go  with  them  to  the  re- 
spective places  of  worship  that  those  children  attend  on  the  Lord’s 
day  ; the  children  of  all  the  schools  are  expected  to  attend  at  a 

tdace  of  worship  ; many  of  their  parents  who  before  were  not  in  the 
mbit  of going  to  any  place  of  worship  at  all,  have  been  induced 
to  go  because  their  childreu  attend  there;  thus  they  have  been 
prevented  from  immoralities  in  conduct,  in  breaking  the  Sabbath, 
and  felt  an  interest  in  letting  their  children  appear  decent  and 
clean,  and  this  also  has  tended  to  increase  habits  of  economy  and 
cleanliness  in  the  indi-  vidual  parents  themselves. 


[ Veneris. 
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Veneris , 28°  die  Februarij , 1817. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  William  Sturges  Bourne,  in  the  Chair. 

Robert  Older  show,  Esq.  was  called  in,  and  Examined. 

i You  are  vestry  clerk  of  the  parish  of  Saint  Mary,  Islington? — Yes. 
Is  it  a select  vestry  ? — No,  an  open  vestry. 

(Have  von  a local  act  ? — The  poor  are  regulated  under  a local  act, 
and  I ain  clerk  to  the  trustees. 

How  long  has  that  been  the  case? — In  the  17th  year  of  his  pre- 
sent Majesty’s  reign  the  act  passed. 

Now,  under  the  provisions  of  that  act,  are  the  poor  managed  by 
annual  officers,  or  not? — They  are  managed  by  trustees,  who 
remain  in  office  so  long  as  they  continue  to  reside  in  the  parish, 
and  attend  the  meetings  of  the  committee  once  in  six  months; 
they  consist  of  fifty,  together  with  the  vicar,  churchwardens,  and 
overseers  for  the  time  being ; the  trustees  are  permanent. 

Of  whom  do  the  committee  consist? — The  principal  inhabitants, 
who  are  rated  at  an  assessment  of  30/.  a year,  or  worth  a sum 
of  1000/. 

All  the  persons  rated  to  that  amount  are  members  of  the  com- 
mittee ?^ — May  be  on  vacancy. 

Your  population  is  15,000? — The  last  census  15,052. 

By  the  former  returns  they  were  much  less  ? — There  has  been  a 
very  great  increase  of  building  in  the  parish.  • 

That  return  you  suppose  is  quite  correct? — 1 have  no  doubt  of  it. 
Your  population  is  not  wholly  a manufacturing  population?— 
Not  at  all. 

What  proportion  does  the  part  of  the  parish  engaged  in  manu- 
facture bear  to  the  other  ? — I am  not  at  all  aware  of  any  manufac- 
tory ; the  principal  part  ot  our  poor  consist  of  persons  engaged  in 
husbandry ; we  have  two  persons  who  keep  a number  of  cows 
there,  and  they  employ  many  labourers. 

The  families  employed  in  manufacture,  trade  and  handicraft,  are 
stated,  in  the  return  to  Parliament,  to  be  1300;  those  in  agricul- 
ture 329  ? — Those  are  persons  who  are  concerned  in  town,  it  being 
a village  a little  way  from  town;  most  persons  that  live  there  have 
manufactories  or  business  in  town. 

What  has  been  of  late  the  number  of  persons  relieved  in  your 
parish ; you  have  a workhouse  ? — Yes. 

State  the  number  that  have  been  in  the  workhouse  for  the  last 
three  years? — I have  a return  to  the  end  of  the  year  1815. 

Begin  with  the  year  1814? — In  the  year  1814  the  number  of 
persons  relieved,  occasionally,  was  2,237  ; the  number  of  persons 
m the  workhouse  was  304. 

Tell  the  Committee,  if  you  please,  how  that  is  now? — Our  ac- 
counts  are  not  made  up  for  the  present  year, 

v ^ie  num^er  in  the  workhouse  at  present,  probably? 

, es>  » they  consist  of  95  men;  women  186 ; boys  07  girls  48- 
lunatics  II;  then  there  arc  at  the  infant  poorhousa  Palmer’s 
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Green,  children  48,  under  seven  years  of  age;  there  are  two  men 
there.  . 

In  the  second  poorhouse? — Under  the  second  Act  of  Parliament 
the  parish  must  keep  the  children  under  seven  years  of  age,  a 
certain  distance  from  the  metropolis;  then  there  are  twelve  nurses. 

Are  each  of  those  houses  filled  at  present? — I believe  they  are. 

Would  they  hold  more  ? — We  could  take  some  more  in  ; about 
fifty  more. 

Are  the  persons  in  your  principal  workhouse  employed? — 
They  have  been  employed,  the  men  in  picking  oakum,  and  the 
women  have  been  employed  in  doing  slop-work,  which  they  can- 
not get  to  do  now. 

So  that  at  present  a great  many  are  without  employment. — Yes; 
but  in  order  to  keep  them  employed,  we  send  those  that  are  able 
about  the  parish  to  meud  the  footways.  , 

The  men  ? — Yes. 

But  the  women  are  some  without  employment  at  present? — 
Many  <ff  them;  many  of  them  are  infirm,  and  cannot  do  much; 
and  the  others  are  sent  out  to  nurse  the  poor. 

They  are  maintained  by  the  parish? — Yes. 

Have  the  children  any  instruction  that  are  in  either  of  the  houses  ? 
— The  children  are  all  instructed  to  read  and  write  in  the  work- 
house. 

State  the  number  of  those  relieved  out  of  the  workhouse? — The 
weekly  pensioners  now  amount  to  18b’,  who  receive  from  two 
shillings  to  half-a-rrown,  and  three  shillings,  according  to  their 
family,  amounting  to  27/.  I.?.  fir/,  n-week. 

What  is  the  highest  sum  they  are  allowed? — None  higher  than 
five  shillings,  and  none  lower  than  eighteen- pence. 

Is  that  whatever  the  si/e  of  the  family  is? — In  proportion  to 
their  family  and  circumstances ; some  can  get  money. 

Supposing-  a person  unable  to  earn  any  thing,  and  he  has  a 
family,  is  five  shillings  the  largest  sum  allowed? — \ es  ; or  they 
come  into  the  workhouse. 

Y our  workhouse  not  being  full,  they  have  the  means  ot  coming- 
in  at  present  ? — Yes. 

Tell  the  Committee,  if  you  please,  the  sums  raised  in  the  year 
1815,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  r — 11,087/.  I7s. 

What  was  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  property  on  which 
those  sums  were  assessed  ? — Upon  land  and  houses. 

Was  the  assessment  upon  the  rack-rent  ot  each  ? — On  the  pre-» 
sullied  rack-rent,  ' 

That  is  below  the  real  rent? — It  is. 

Were  the  land  and  the  houses  rated  equally  according  to  that 
supposed  value? — Yes;  in  the  same  proportion. 

What  does  the  assessment  amount  to? — 3s.  (>(/.  in  the  pound. 

How-  much  of  that  sum  was  expended  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor  in  the  house,  and  how  much  on  the  maintenance  of  the  pool 
out  of  the  house? — 1 cannot  answer  that  question ; we  have  not 
divided  it. 
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Tell  the  Committee,  in  this  year,  what  sum  has  been  raised?— 
We  only  make  up  the  account  once  a year. 

When  were  they  last  made  up? — Lady-day  1816.  ‘ 

Is  that  the  account  you  have  given  the  Committee?— No,  the 
account  of  the  year  before. 

Tell  us  what  you  raised  last  year? — 1 1,92b/.  1a  id. 

Was  that  at  the  same  rale  of  3.v.  6«/.  in  the  pound  ? — ^ es. 

Have  you  had  any  difficulty  in  collecting  your  rate ; are  there 
arreaVs  outstanding? — \ es,  the  last  Lady-day  book  is  not  made  up. 

Is  that  owing  to  any  considerable  arrears  being  outstanding,  or 
to  any  other  cause  ? — In  consequence  of  the  depression  ot  trade, 
people  are  not  able  to  pay,  and  the  trustees  are  not  willing  to  levy 
till  they  are  able. 

Are  the  arrears  considerable? — Not  very  considerable. 

In  what  way  has  your  parish  suffered  most? — I am  not  pre- 
pared to  answer  that;  our  parish  have  suffered  very  materially. 
There  is  a great  increase  of  poor:  such  persons  as  I have  de- 
scribed, persons  w ho  could  not  get  work  in  the  country  have  come 
to  town,  and  that  has  brought  fifty  or  a hundred  persons. 

Are  such  persons  settler!  in  your  parish  ? — Unfortunately  they 
cannot  help  getting  settlements  w hen  they  come  in,  because  there 
is  no  house  under  4s.  a week,  which  is  held  to  be  settlement 
after  forty  days. 

That  is  under  the  provisions  of  your  Act  of  Parliament? — No, 
under  the  general  law;  Lord  Ellenborough  has  decided  that  4s.  a 
week  is  not  a settlement ; but  (he  Magistrates  will  confirm  it. 

Are  you  hurthened  with  persons  who  do  not  belong  to  your 
parish,  Irish  and  others  ? — A great  number  of  Irish  lately. 

How  happen  they  to  have  come  into  your  parish  lately  ? — I sup- 
pose in  consequence  of  the  subscription  for  the  benefit  of  .the  poor; 
we  found  it  so  once  before. 

You  have  a subscription  in  aid  of  your  poor  rates  ? — Yes. 

How  is  that  applied  ? — In  selling  coals,  bread,  and  potatoes,  at 
a reduced  price  to  the  poor ; at  half  the  price. 

To  what  does  that  subscription  amount  ? — 1,600/. 

If  that  subscription  had  not  been  afforded,  would  jt  have  been 
necessary  to  raise  more  money  by  way  of  rate? — I hardly  think  it 
would. 

The  subscription  is  not  applied  to  the  procuring  that  which  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  subsistence  ot  the  people? — Not  in  all 
cases;  in  some  cases  the  principal  purpose  of  the  money  is  to  give 
the  people  work;  we  employ  a 100  or  120,  and  pay  them  one-and- 
eight-penee  a-day  in  wheeling  gravel. 

In  the  cases  where  you  allow  five  shillings  do  you  insist  on  any 
thing  being  done  for  that  money? — No. 

Had  your  expenses  in  the  year  to  which  you  have  referred  been 
considerable  in  removals  and  law  expenses  ? — Our  law  expenses 
have  been  very  inconsiderable;  they  do  not  amount  to  40/.  a-year 
upon  the  average. 

1 ou  havp  no  removals,  perhaps? — Yes,  we  have  a good  many. 
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Do  not  they  appeal  at  the  time? — I endeavour  in  general  to  he 
as  correct  as  possible,  in  order  to  prevent  appeals  ; the  parish  pay 
me  a certain  salary  of  350/.  as  vestry-clerk  and  clerk  to  the 
trustees. 

You  arc  appointed  under  the  local  act? Yes. 

hat  share  have  you  in  tjief  relief  of  the  poor? — Only  to  attend 
the  trustees  at  all  their  meetings. 

The  persons  do  not  apply  to  you  who  want  relief,  and  you  do 
not  decide? — Not  at  all. 

. V ou  are  employed  to  consider  the  questions  of  law  as  to  the 
settlements  ? — S es  ; and  as  to  the  right  of  the  persons  who  come 
for  relief  to  have  it;  because,  if  they  do  not  belong  to  the  parish 
they  are  passed  to  the  parish  they  belong  to. 

According  to  your  opinion,  do  you  think  any  evil  would  result 
if  settlements  were  derived  only  from  birth,  parentage,  and  a 
certain  number,  say  five  years  residence?-—!  do  not  think  it  would 
affect  us,  as  ! have  stated  before. 

\ou  do  not  think  it  w'ould  affect  you  one  wray  or  the  other? — 1 
do  not  think  it  would. 

You  see  no  objection  to  it? — Not  at  present. 

Have  you  often  questions  arising  as  to  the  value  of  tenements  in 
which  the  poor  reside? — Not  often. 

On  what  do  your  questions  relating  to  settlements  arise  chiefly? 
—Servitude  and  renting  tenements  and  unfurnised  tenements;  very 
few  as  to  birth;  we  print  an  account  of  our  annual  expenditure, 
which  I will  deliver  in,  if  the  Committee  wish  it. 

[It  was  delivered  in.] 

How  long  has  your  appointment  existed? — Eleven  years. 

There  was  a person  in  your  situation  from  the  time  the  act 
passed  ? — Yes  : the  law  expenses  have  been  very  considerable  ever 
since  the  act  passed. 

Do  you  think,  that  the  mode  in  which  your  poor  are  managed 
could  be  amended  in  any  way? — I do  not  think  it  could;  the 
powers  are  sufficient  for  our  purposes. 

Can  you  tell  whether  any  workmen  or  labourers,  in  your  parish, 
in  the  course  of  their  lives,  save  money? — I do  not  know  that  any 
of  them  do:  I think  it  is  not  the  fact.  We  have  a Saving  Bank, 
of  which  my  son  is  secretary,  and  we  do  not  find  such  persons  con- 
tribute to  that;  but  a great  number  of  servants.  That  has  been 
established  about  twelve  months. 

Have  you  any  friendly  societies? — Several. 

Has  it  occurred  to  you,  tliat  many  of  the  members  of  these  so- 
cieties have  come  upon  you  for  relief? — Not  particularly.  The 
constitution  of  these  friendly  societies  is,  that  if  they  receive  parish 
relief  they  have  no  allowance. 

In  consequence  of  that,  do  you  observe  whether  they  come  to 
you  for  relief  ? — 1 do  not  know  that  they  do. 

Do  not  you  enquire  whether  they  are  members  of  such  a society  ? 
—Yes ; and  Mre  do  not  find  they  are ; except  in  two  or  three  in- 
stances we  have  found  it  so,  and  told  them  the  consequence,  and 
they  have  rejected  parochial  relief  and  kept  to  the  fund. 
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Have  you  any  other  parochial  schools  in  the  parish  than  those  in 
the  workhouse? — We  have  a school  on  Dr.  Dell’s  plan;  and  there 
• are  2(50  or  270  children. 

How  long  have  those  schools  been  established  ? — The  parochial 
schools  has  been  established  many  years,  and  it  has  been  changed 
about  two  years. 

Do  thfe  benefit  societies,  of  which  you  have  spoken,  iurnish 
relief  to  any  paupers  on  account  of  their  not  being  able  to  find 
employment? — None. 

You  stated,  that  you  make  a rate  of  3*. (>d.  on  a presumed  rent; 
what,  proportion  does  that  bear  to  the  actual  rent  ? — About  four- 
fifths. 

So  that  the  actual  rate  is  about  2.?.  Sd.  in  the  pound  ? — Yes. 

Among  your  regular  pensioners,  have  you  any  able  bodied  men 
who  are  receiving  weekly  wages  for  work  regularly  ? — None.  It 
they  .are  capable  of  work  we  do  not  allow  them  pensions. 

W hatever  their  family  may  be? — No. 

Supposing  his  wages  are  insufficient,  from  his  family  being  large, 
do  not  you  give  him  relief? — Yes;  but  we  are  careful  how  we  give 
relief,  because  the  more  relief  given  to  them  the  less  they  will 
work. 

Probably,  in  your  parish,  there  is  a great  deal  of  private  distri- 
bution of  charity? — Yes.  1 

You  have  very  few  litigations,  because  it  is  so  easy  to  gain  a set- 
tlement, you  say  ? — Yes. 

By  your  act  you  have  the  power  of  punishing  persons  who  mis- 
behave in  the  workhouse;  is  that  often  exercised? — If  they  are 
insolent  they  mulct  them  of  a meal,  but  nothing  further. 

Would  it  be  possible  to  employ  any  of  your  out-pensioners  in 
work? — If  we  could  get  it,  we  would. 

Could  you  find  work  ? — No,  we  have  not  sufficient  work  ; it  is 
created  work  we  are  doing  now ; the  out-pensioners  principally 
consist  of  widows  and  children,  and  not  men. 

^ on  mention  that  a great  portion  of  your  parish  are  employed  as 
cowmen,  what  sort  of  wages  ilo  they  get  ? — From  eighteen  shillings 
to  a guinea  a week. 

You  also  state  that  you  never  give  more  than  5s.  out  of  the  house, 
but  that  you  are  employing  persons  at  one  and  eight-pence  a day 
on  work  which  you  find  for  them  ? — Yes,  that  is  ewplojment  ob- 
tained by  a fund  to  relieve  the  poor. 

Do  you  give  a man  the  option  of  takihg  the  5s.  without  work,  or 
Is.  Sd.  a day  with  work  ? — No,  that  is  a distinct  thing. 

• ^ou  have  no  system  of  giving  them  employ  out  of  the  work- 
house  ?— No.  & 1 J 

Can  you  distinguish  the  money  raised  on  houses,  and  the  money 
raised  on  land  ? — I am  uot  prepared  to  do  it,  but  we  can  do  it. 

Does  that  appear  by  the  last  returns  to  parliament? — No. 

Has  the  inllux  of  persons  on  account  of  the  subscription  raised 
produced  any  increase  upon  the  poor  rates.? — I think  it  nominally 
must,  because  we  must  believe  before  we  can  pass  home,  conse- 
quently it  they  apply  for  relief  we  must  give  it  them 
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Do  you  know  the  amount  of  the  money  expended  on  such  per- 
sons, not  being  parishioners,  in  any  one  year? — No,  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  that,  because  if  they  are  resident  in  the  parish  the  magistrates 
compe1  us  * to  give  relief,  whether  they  are  entitled  or  not:  a great 
deal  of  mm  ey  goes  out  of  the  parish,  being  on  the  high  north  road, 
for  passes  for  soldiers  and  sailors  to  Liverpool,  and  the  north;  ten 
or  fifteen  shillings  a day. 

Can  you  tell  us  the  amount  of  that  in  a year? — 1 can  furnish  the 
Committee  with  it. 

They  pass  through  the  parish? — Yes. 

By  themselves? — Yes. 

Do  you  gel  repaid  by  the  county  for  it? — No. 

You  have  annual  overseers,  have  you  not? — Yes. 

Have  you  not  found  it  inconvenient  that  those  persons  should  be 
changed  annually;  and  made  a regulation  that  one  person  should 
continue  in  office  two  years? — Yes. 

Does,  not  that  arise  from  the  inconvenience  of  their  being  changed, 
and  not  being  competent  to  get  a knowledge  of  the  duty  for  some 
months  ?— Yes. 


Do  you  think  it  important  that  an  overseer  should  be  continued 
for  more  than  a year? — It  is  extremely  necessary,  because  other- 
wise he  cannot  know  his  duty. 

Would  it  not  be  an  important  change,  if  there  were  a permanent 
overseer? — I have  no  doubt  it  would. 

.Are  the  tithes  assessed  to  the  poor  rates? — Yes. 

In  the  hands  of  the  rector? — Assessed  to  the  vicar. 

At  what  rate? — I think  44/.  a year. 

Upon  what  income? — I do  not  know  what  his  income  is. 

Is  any  other  property,  beside  the  lands,  titles  and  houses,  rated? 
No,  nothing  else;  homestalls,  houses,  and  lands. 

Is  there  no  canal? — There  is  the  New-River  Company,  who  have 
fately  been  rated  for  the  land  the  river  goes  through. 

Not  upon  their  profits? — No. 

There  is  no  profit  payable  there,  there  is  no  toll? — No;  I believe 
the  trustees  intend  to  rate  them  for  the  profits  they  receive  in  the 
parish. 

Do  any  profits  accrue  in  the  parish,  are  any  tolls  laid ?—  1 hey 
are  taken  at  every  house  that  receives  the  water;  the  parish  had 
not  rated  the  Company  for  many  years,  till  within  these  two  years, 
and  then  they  rated  it  at  60/.  a year,  to  try  the  question. 

That  was  the  land  the  river  occupies?— Yes. 

You  now  mean  to  rate  them  for  the  profits  in  the  parish  ?—Y  es. 

The  Regent’s  Canal  also  passes  through  your  parish  ?— Yes,  but 
it  is  not  opened  yet.  I have  no  doubt,  from  the  appearance  of  our 
rates,  we  shall  be  able  to  reduce  them  before  the  next  half-year; 

3s.  6d.  is  the  highest  sum.  . , . . . „ N ; 

Does  that  circumstance  arise  from  the  subscription  . INo,  L 

Are  there  in  your  parish  an  intermediate  class  between  the 
payers  of  rates  and  the  paupers? — There  are  some  few,  not  many. 

What  is  the  ground  you  have  for  believing  the  rates  will  d»- 
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minish? Because  we  have  raised  a sum  sufficient  to  answer  all 

the  expenses  for  the  present  half  year  ; ami  we  have  rnoie  to  pro- 
vide for  in  winter  than  in  summer.  • 

You  do  not  think  it  will  be  a permanent  reduction? — Tlrut  is 
impossible  to  say  ; I am  only  speaking  to  the  next  half  year. 

Joseph  Fletcher , Esq.  called  in,  and  Examined. 

Ark  you  resident  in  the  parish  of  Shadwell  ? — l am. 

Have  you  long  been  so  ? — These  twenty-four  years. 

Is  the  management  of  the  poor  in  your  parish  conducted  under 
any  local  Act,  or  under  the  general  provisions  of  the  laws? — ruder 
a local  Act,  passed  about  five  years  since. 

Have  you  taken  any  share  in  the  management  of  the  poor  under 
thnt  Act  ? — From  the  beginning,  and  previous  to  that  Act  passing, 
my  friend,  Mr.  Mellish,  and  I,  have  been  in  office  seven  years. 

In  what  respect  does  that  Act  deviate  from  the  general  law  of  the 
country  ? — Very  little,  except  in  charging  the  landl^fds  lor  houses 
under  a certain  value. 

Does  it  make  any  difference  with  respect  to  the  law  of  settle- 
ment ? — None. 

The  inhabitants  of  your  parish  are  chiefly  employed  in  trade  and 
manufacture  ? — Principally  labourers  and  mechanics. 

Of  what  nature  is  the  property  assessed  in  your  parish? — Houses, 
manufactories,  and  dock  yards. 

Any  land  ? — No  vacant  ground,  nor  any  arable,  or  land  of  that 
kind. 

Tithes? — There  are  no  tithes  paid  in  our  parish. 

Can  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  the  Committee  what  sums  have 
been  raised  in  your  parish  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  the  two 
last  years? — It  is  impossible  to  say  in  the  two  last  years;  for 
such  is  the  distress  in  the  parish  we  cannot  collect  the  rate;  the 
expected  amount  is  4,000/.  a year. 

»V  hat  was  it  in  former  years? — Rather  more  than  4,000/.  I 
think,  from  memoiy,  4,100/.,  but  I can  answer  on  a future  day;  * 

How  much  in  the  pound  is  that  on  the  property  assessed; — Six 
shillings  ; we  reckon  our  rated  contributing  capital  at  about  14,000/. 

Is  that  the  rack-rent? — It  is  not  the  rack-rent,  certainly,  but  a 
fourth  or  a fifth  under  it;  1 think  the  fair  estimate  would  be  about 
two-thirds  or  three-fourths;  I cannot  speak  with  accuracy,  because 
it  is  difficult  to  know  the  rent  actually  paid. 

You  have  a work-house? — We  have. 

That  is  full? — It  is  overflowing. 

Was  it  so  in  the  year  to  which  you  have  referred? — It  has  been 
increasing  every  year;  but  very  rapidly  in  the  last  few  months. 

l)o  you  know  what  proportion  of  that  4,000/.  was  expended  in 
the  house,  and  what  out  of  it  ? — I cannot  tell  from  memory,  but 
1 can  £five  an  accurate  account,  if  it  is  required. 

L * he  witness  teas  directed  to  prepare  such  an  account,  j 
ave  you  any  other  means  ol  supporting  the  poor  besides  this 
assessment  i None,  except  the  trifling  labour  of  the  poor  in  the 
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house,  which  is  very  much  reduced  lately;  they  have  earned 
three  hundred  pounds  in  a twelvemonth,  but  it  is  considerably 
reduced. 

Y<Ju  have  a difficulty  in  finding-  employment? — Yes,  the  em- 
ployment they  had,  was  making-  slops  for  the  navy,  and  picking 
oakum;  these  things  are  no  longer  necessary,  and  therefore  that 
employment  has  almost  entirely  failed. 

Have  you  any  subscription  in  aid  of  the  poor  rate? — A sub- 
scription was  entered  into  within  thelast  month  or  six  weeks,  which 

firoduced  very  nearly  400/.  but  it  was  principally  contributed  by  a 
ew  individuals,  the  parish  is  so  poor. 

The  population  of  your  parish  is  about  9,000? — By  the  last 
census,  about  10,000. 

Is  there  in  the  workhouse  any  school,  or  any  education  for  the 
children? — We  have  a school  on  the  Lancasterian  plan  for  them, 
and  we  endeavour,  its  well  as  we  can,  to  get  them  taught  by  that 
means.  * 

In  the  workhouse  ? — Yes.  ’ > 

Is  there  a parochial  school? — Yes,  but  the  children  in  the 
workhouse  cannot  go  to  it,  because  it  is  supported  by  a voluntary 
subscription. 

Are  ydu  apprehensive  your  means  of  supporting  the  poor  will 
fail  ? — It  is  to  be  feared  they  will;  we  cannot  get  our  rates. 

IIow  have  the  cases  of  actual  want  of  food  becu  provided  for  ? — 
In  the  best  manner  we  are  capable  of ; the  overseers  are  con- 
tinually contributing  more  than  our  funds  will  support;  we  have 
been  to  the  magistrates ; they  afford  us  no  aid  ; but  compel  us  to 
relieve  the  persons. 

From  what  ftmd  is  that  done? — By  the  treasurers  getting  still 
deeper  in  advance. 

Have  you  ever  applied  to  rate  any  other  parishes  in  the  hun- 
dred?’— We  spoke  to  the- magistrates  of  theSnadwell  Police  some 
days  ago,  but  they  considered  it  would  require  a strong  case. 

Can  you  point  out  to  the  Committee  any  evils  under  the  existing 
poor  laws,  which  you  think  admit  of  remedy? — T hat  is  a question 
of  very  great  magnitude,  and  ought  to  be  answered  with  con- 
siderable delicacy,  considering  the  importance  and  difficulty  at- 
tending it.  1 think  one  great  evil  is,  the  law  of  settlement. 

Are  you  aware  of  any  objection  to  so  far  simplifying  the  law  of 
settlement,  as  to  reduce  it  to  birth  and  parentage,  and  residence 
for  a certain  number  of  years,  say  five  years?— I think  any 
modification  of  the  present  law  would  be  very  difficult.  1 think 
the  whole  law  of  settlement  should  be  changed;  and  I have  some 
time  ago  suggested  an  idea  of  that  kind  privately,  that  the  poor 
beino-  to  be  maintained  at  the  expence  of  the  country,  the  poors 
rates  should  be  equalled  ; that  they  should  be  relieved  where  they 
fall,  and  not  under  the  present  cruel  system,  which  obliges  the 
officer  not  to  inquire  how  to  relieve,  but  how  to  get  rid  of  them  ; a 
person  must  almost  divest  himself  of  feeling  to  execute  the  law  ; 
and  thus  the  persons  are  tormented. 
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You  would  have  it  made  a national  plan?— Yes,  1 think  so ; and 
a plan  T think  might  be  arranged,  very  simple  in  its  operation. 

to  you  think  such  a plan  would  ensure  economy  . I do  not 
think  it  would  be  more  objectionable,  or  more  likely  to  produce 
a want  of  economy  than  the  present  system;  how  tar  ,t  would 
secure  economy  would  depend  on  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Supposin'”-  the  law  was  not  altered  to  that  extent,  do  you  think 
reducin'*-  the  law  of  settlement  to  what  it  has  been  stated,  won  d 
be  objectionable?— I think  any  thing  that  would  Simplify  it,  would 

be  an  amendment.  . 

That  would  take  away  most  of  the  complicated  questions  ot  law 
and  fact? — Yes,  the  expense  of  removal,  and  the  expense  ot 
litigation,  which  parishes  are  too  fond  of  entering  into. 

If  the  law  of  settlement  remains  as  it  is,  are  you  not  ol  opinion, 
where  a removal  is  to  take  place,  it  would  be  bettor  to  prevent  its 
taking  place  till  the  appeal  is  decided? — Certainly,  that  would  be 
an  improvement,  inasmuch  as  it  would  sometimes  prevent  the 
expense  of  the  removal,  but  that  is  all. 

What  are  the  class  of  individuals  that  are  generally  in  arrear  to 
the  poor  rates  ? — Housekeepers  and  persons  carrying  on  small 
trades,  shopkeepers. 

Hoes  it  amount  to  a considerable  sum  ? — It  is  increasing  con- 
tinually ; I think,  on  the  average,  it  might  be  stated,  the  whole  ot 
the  parochial  rates  are  twelve  months  in  arrear  at  this  moment. 

In  consequence  of  this  difficulty,  have  you  not  been  obliged  to 
multiply  your  rates  ? — The  time  we  made  our  subscription  was  just 
after  the  last  quarter  day ; and  we  raised  the  rates  from  eighteen 
pence  to  half  a crown  for  the  quarter. 

That  was  doubling  the  rate? — An  additional  shilling. 

And  you  can  make  four  ratfcs  in  a year? — We  can  only  make 
four  in  a year. 

Hid  the  eighteen  pence  raise  one  thousand  pounds? — We 
calculate  so ; but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  be  certain  ; because  we 
cannot  collect  the  arrears. 

In  former  times  it  would  have  done  so  ? W hen  the  act  first 
came  into  operation  it  would ; taking  the  contributing  capital  at 
14,000/.  it  is  easy  to  see  the  produce  of  any  rate. 

Do  you  consider  then,  that  without  some  mode  of  assistance 
the  parish  will  be  in  danger  of  being  incapable  to  support  their 
poor  ? — Certainly. 

You  have  stated  that  the  sum  raised  was  (is.  in  the  pound  upon 
two-thirds  of  the  rack-rent ; iu  many  parishes  more  is  raised  ; how 
comes  it  to  be  impossible  for  this  parish  to  raise  more  than  that? — • 
I conclude,  that  no  more  can  be  raised,  because  we  cannot  raise 
that  already  assessed. 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  distinguish  the  property  under 
15/.  and  the  property  above  it? — 1 could  only  do  it  by  a detailed 
reference  to  the  rate-book  ; I can  state  generally  who  the  property 
belongs  to,  and  the  nature  of  the  property  is  wnat  I have  stated. 

Could  yoii  state  the  value  of  ttie  property  at  30/. — 1 have  no 
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difficulty  in  stating  any  tiling  the  Committee  may  require,  by  a 
reference  to  the  books ; it  will  be  easy  to  take  it  out  from  any 
minimum  the  Committee  wish. 

You  have  said  houses  and  manufactories  were  rated;  do  you 
mean  by  that  the  rent  of  the  buildings,  or  the  supposed  profits  of 
the  manufactories  ?— Certainly  not  profit;  nothing  but  the  rack- 
rent,  so  far  as  the  same  can  be  known,  which  are  the  w ords  of  the 
preface  of  the  rate. 

Is  the  larger  part  of  the  property  within  your  parish  in  small 
holdings  ? — More  than  two-thirus  of  the  parish  is  the  property  of 
the  honourable  Thomas  Bow  es  ; it  is  called  the  Bowes  estate  ; it  is 
in  the  gift  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  ; the  bishop  of  Lincoln  re- 
ceives a portion  of  the  rent ; another  proportion  of  the  parish 
belongs  to  the  Mercers  Company;  a part  of  it  was  purchased  by 
the  London  Dock  Company  to  make  their  docks,  which  they  have 
given  up  the  idea  of,  and  it  remains  a waste  ; the  rest  is  the  pro- 
perty of  a few  freeholders,  and  but  a few ; the  larger  part  of  the 
parish  is  as  1 describe.  Each  of  those  properties,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  belonging  to  the  London  Dock  Company,  are 
sub-let,  through  a variety  of  gradations,  till  they  come  down  to 
the  occupier,  and  the  rates  are  made  upon  the  tenant. 

Are  the  occupiers  generally  small  holders? — With  a very  few 
exceptions  they  are  small.  The  manufactories  1 have  mentioned 
are  but  two  or  three,  and  two  dock  yards;  the  rest  of  the  premises 
are  of  the  description  I have  named. 

Then,  when  yon  speak  of  labourers,  you  mean  labourers  in  the 
dock  yard  ? — Labourers  employed  in  the  London  Docks,  the  West 
India  Docks,  and  on  board  the  shipping. 

Has  there  been  any  considerable  reduction  in  the  value  of  your 
houses? — The  rents  have  depreciated  very  much. 

In  what  proportion? — I cannot  say  in  what  proportion.  The 
cause  has  been  from  the  decrease  of  trade,  and  our  parish  de- 
pending on  the  river  entirely  for  support. 

You  have  made  no  calculation  as  to  the  decrease  ? — I have  not. 

Was  the  last  assessment  made  with  a view  to  any  depreciation 
which  had  taken  place  ? — The  rate  book  has  not  been  altered  for 
several  years ; the  premises  remain  at  the  same  rate  ; for  it  is  a 
difficult  thing  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  rate-book,  unless  you 
reduce  it:  if  you  lay  on  a single  pound  the  owner  is  offended,  and 
appeals. 

Within  what  time  has  the  property  depreciated  ? — In  common 
with  the  general  depreciation  of  the  property  in  the  country  ; in  no 
other  way. 

Was  there  any  depreciation  before  1815? — I think  not  before 
1814.  Certainly  if  the  question  goes'to  the  actual  depreciation 
upon  our  books,  there  is  none : our  rated  rental  is  the  same.  If  it 
is  a depreciation  of  the  value  of  the  property,  it  is  in  the  same 
proportion  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  country. 

As  the  poor  rates  paid  by  the  tenant  have  increased  in  value 
within  two  years,  has  not  the  depreciation  of  the  rent  been  partly 
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in  consequence  of  the  rates  ?— The  value  of  the  property,  and  the 
rent  paid,  perhaps  may  be  two  different  things.  A man  bound  by 
a lease  must  continue  to  pay  the  same  rent.  A man  may  be 
obliged  to  pay  a certain  rent  for  a house  when  it  is  not  worth  a 
tithe  of  it.  Many  of  us  in  Shadwell  would  be  glad  to  be  rid  ot 
our  tenures,  but  we  cannot  sell  them  without  a loss. 

You  have  stated  the  collection  of  the  rates  is  twelve  months  in 
arrear;  has  that  been  the  case  every  year  ? — Gradually  getting 
w orse  and  worse  ever  siuce  1 have  known  the  parish. 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state,  whether  the  parish  has  re- 
ceived assistance  from  any  society  established  in  London  ? — We 
have  never  received  a shilling  advantage  or  emolument  from  any 
society  whatever. 

Has  any  application  ever  been  made  for  pecuniary  assistance  to 
any  of  those  societies? — No.  We  proposed  applying  to  the  com- 
mittee at  Lloyd’s  for  some  relief  from  their  fund,  but  it  has  not 
been  done. 

You  have  stated  that  the  equalization  of  the  rates  would  be  one 
means  of  altering  with  advantage  the  present  laws  respecting  the 
poor;  in  what  way  would  you  propose  the  equalization  of  the  rates? 
— The  wray  1 should  propose  it,  would  be  in  conformity  to  a plan 
which  1 submitted  to  an  honourable  member,  now  present,  in  the 
year  1814  ; by  the  means  of  the  county  treasurer.  1 have  some 
memorandums  of  the  plan  in  my  pocket,  if  I may  refer  to  them;  it 
is  a subject  of  great  magnitude.  The  idea  in  its  full  extent  is,  the 
utter  repeal  of  the  present  laws;  and  the  equalization  ot  the  poor 
rates,  to  be  effected  by  a short  but  comprehensive  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, directing  the  supply ; and  providing,  through  the  medium 
of  the  county  treasurers,  for  the  re-payment  of  those  parishes  whose 
disbursements  should  exceed  their  receipts. 

The  poorhouse,  you  say,  is  overflowing  ; what  is  the  capacity  of 
the  accommodation  in  that  poorhouse  ? — 1 think  the  poorhouse 
never  was  intended  to  accommodate  more  than  180,  or  200  the 
outside,  and  wre  have  now  in  it,  I believe,  200  or  270,  if  not  more. 
How  many  sleep  in  a bed  ? — Two  or  three. 

Grown  persons  ?— Grown  persons  two  in  all  beds,  and  some  three 
and  some  four. 

How  many  bed-rooms  are  there  ? — The  wards  are  the  whole 
length  of  the  house,  and  the  beds  are  put  wherever  there  is  room. 

Do  you  know  the  number  of  poor  relieved  out  of  the  house 
daily  ? — About  three  hundred  a week  ; the  relief  is  of  two  kinds, 
there  is  a w eekly  meeting  at  the  w orkhouse  when  the  officers  of  the 
parish  dispense  the  regular  relief ; there  are  likewise  casual  appli- 
cations, which  are  relieved  daily,  as  they  may  arise,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  overseers  now  is  only  to  attend  to  the  poor, they  cannot 
get,  on  with  their  ow  n business. 

How  many  are  relieved  out  of  the  house? — The  payment  at  the 
table  is  nearly  three  hundred  per  week;  and  I can,  from  the  books, 
give  the  number  of  casual  poor  in  each  week. 

^ ou  have  stated  that  the  great  difficulties  have  arisen  since  the 
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year  1814;  with  respect  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining;  the  rates; 
you  have  also  stated  that  the  parish  has  been  gradually  getting' 
worse;  with  respect  to  the' quantity  of  paupers  for  some  years  past, 
does  that  in  your  opinion  proceed  from  an  increased  real  "poverty 
of  the  parish  previous  to  1NI4,  or  from  the  less  difficulty  people 
feel  in  coming  upon  the  rates? — I apprehend  it  arises  from  the  pri- 
vation of  the  trade;  previous  to  the  year  1814  there  was  a much 
better  trade. 

\ou  say  the  parish  has  been  gradually  getting  worse  for  some 
years;  did  you  mean  to  include  previous  to  1814  by  that? — It  has 
been  gradually  getting  worse  from  the  year  1814;  it  isa  veiy  diffi- 
cult thing  to  specify  a day  or  a year;  I can  only  state,  that  as  to 
the  parochial  relief,  when  we  first  set  down  to  the  weekly  table  in 
1808,  seven  pounds  covered  the  expense,  and  now  thirty  will  not  do 
it;  there  are  two  kinds  of  relief,  the  weekly  payment  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  casual  relief  of  the  overseers,  daily  and  hourly,  as 
the  persons  apply;  but  that  description  which  was  eight  pounds  is 
now  twenty  or  thirty. 

Have  the  other  branches  of  your  expenses  increased  in  the  same 
proportion  ? — That  depends  upon  the  number  in  the  house,  and  we 
nave  more  persons  applying  to  the  house  than  can  be  admitted. 

How  long  has  the  house  been  as  full  as  it  can  hold  ? — It  has  been 
filling  for  a considerable  time  past. 

Have  you  many  regular  weekly  pensioners  out  of  the  house? — 
About  150. 

Are  they  old  and  disabled  persons? — The  overseers  enquire  into 
their  situation,  and  Miev  are  allowed  a weekly  payment. 

To  how  much  does  that  go  to  an  individual  ? — From  one  shilling 
to  six  shillings  a-week. 

Never  more  than  six  shillings? — In  very  few  instances  more,  I 
believe;  this  is  the  regular  stated  weeklyjaftowance ; but  still  those 
persons  apply  to  the  overseers  in  the  course  of  the  week,  who  per- 
haps give  them  two  or  three  shillings  more. 

Are  there  many  cases  where  you  do  not  give  a man  sufficient  to 
maintain  himself  and  his  family? — In  no  case  sufficient;  we  en- 
deavour to  dispense  relief  according  to  our  incans,  but  it  is  not 
adequate. 

Whore  does  he  obtain  assistance,  by  private  charity  ( — He  wants 
assistance  lie  cannot  obtain. 

Do  you  apprehend,  that  if  you  maintained  him,  and  gave  him  as 
much  as  was  necessary  out  of  the  house,  it  would  cost  more  than 
maintaining  him  in  the  house? — Certainly;  if  we  were  to  maintain 
them  and  their  families,  it  would  cost  us  far  more ; what  is  five  shil- 
lings, to  hand  to  the  father  of  a starving  family  of  five  or  six  chil- 
dren. , - ' 

What  are  the  weekly  earnings  ot  a healthy  labourer,  who  has 
not  to  depend  on  skill  or  dexterity,  in  your  parish? — We  pay  our 
own  men  from  a guinea  to  thirty  shillings  a week. 

In  what  trade?* — A ship  builder. 

Have  you  any  Saving  13auk?— No, 
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What  is  the  pay  of  a labourer  who  has  only  his  health  and 
strength  to  depend  upon  ?— Three  shillings  a day;  there  is  a dif- 
ference, between  such  a labourer  and  a mechanic  who  finds  his  own 
tools,  lie  earns  from  twenty  five  to  thirty  shillings  a week. 

A cohimon  labourer  earns  eighteen  shillings  ?— Yes. 

In  your  opinion,  does  there  arise  any  inconvenience  from  the  ap- 
pointment of  annual  overseers  i — 1 think  there  does. 

Do  you  think  the  appointment  of  a perpetual  overseer,  who 
should  be  paid,  would  be  beneficial? — I do,  provided  he  was  pro- 
perly remunerated  and  chequed. 

Will  you  be  so  good  ns  to  state  in  what  manner  you  would  think 
it  to  be  beneficial  ? — 1 consider  that  it  would  be  beneficial,  inas- 
much as  such  a perpetual  officer  would  have  a personal  knowledge 
of  the  poor;  might  acquaint  himself  with  their  wants,  and  prevent 
imposition,  which  a man  who  is  forced  into  the  office  will  not  take 
any  pains  to  do. 

Do  you  think  the  condition  of  the  poor  would  also  be  benefited 
by  it,  or  not? — I do  not  know  that  it  would  have  any  effect  in  bet- 
tering the  condition  of  the  poor  : I think  it  could  not ; the  wants  of 
the  poor,  and  their  condition,  depend  upon  circumstances  beyond 
the  reach  of  an  overseer ; all  his  duty  is  to  relieve,  and  to  do  that  in 
the  best  way,  and  at  the  least  expense. 

Have  you  any  experience  in  the  administration  of  the  poor  laws 
out  of  the  parish  of  Shadwell  ? — None ; I have  not  interfered  out  of 
our  own  parish. 

Are  the  poor  in  the  habit  of  making  improvident  demands,  and 
do  they  use  more  deception  ? — I am  afraid,  in  proportion  as  the  in- 
crease of  the  means  ofsupplv  is  afforded  by  charitable  donations',  or 
parochial  aid,  if  the  wants  of  the  poor  do  not  increase,  their  applica- 
tions do;  and  though  we  certainly  ought  not  to  curb  our  feelings  in 
bestowing  charity,  yet  stdl  those  charities,  perhaps,  do  increase  the 
evil.  »•••-..■ 

Therefore  you  conceive  that  ill-founded  claims  upon  the  poor 
rate  have  increased  of  late  ? — Yes ; and  it  is  a very  unfortunate 
feature  in  the  case,  that  the  poor  themselves  now  look  to  the  paro- 
chial distribution  as  their  indisputable  right,  and  they  tell  us  they 
will  have  it.  I have  heard  it  said,  when  I have  occasionally  at- 
tended the  meeting,  which  L very  seldom  do,  “ we  will  have  it;” 
and  they  have  thrown  down  the  money  which  the  committee  in 
their  wisdom  has  given,  and  demanded  more. 

Do  you  not  conceive  that  the  habit  of  providence  and  the  feeling 
of  necessity  on  their  own  part  to  provide  for  themselves,  has  de- 
creased?— Certainly  it  has;  that  feeling  of  independence  has  cer- 
tainly decreased — the  desire  of  maintaining  their  families  by  their 
labour  has  decreased,  1 fear. 

D°  y°u  not  conceive  that  that  has  increased  in  proportion  as  the 
idea  has  bet-n  inure  generally  entertained  by  the  poor,  that  the  poor 
rates  are  their  right? — I think  it  has. 

I hat  idea,  that  the  poor  rates  are  their  right  has  increased  very 
much  of  late  ?— Yes, 


You  say  your  labourers  earn  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  shil* 
lings  a week  ? — They  do. 

Have  you  known  instances  of  their  receiving  that  for  wreeks -to- 
gether, and  on  the  occasion  of  temporary  want  of  work  come  to  the 
parish  ?— Not  among  the  persons  we  employ,  they  are  of  a different, 
description  ; but  among  the  coalheavers,  and  those  whose  business 
requires  them  to  drink  a good  deal,  they  spdnd  the  w hole,  and  are 
not  provident;  therefore  if  they  are  a week  out  of  work  many  of 
them  are  upon  the  poor  rates,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I consider, 
if  they  had  not  the  dernier  resort  of  tire  poor  rates  they  must  reserve 
something-. 

W hat  do  the  ooalheavers  earn? — In  full  wrork  from  10s.  to  20 s. 
a day,  I suppose ; they  have  so  much  a chaldron,  but  it  is  very  hard 
work. 

Then  those  men  come  to  the  poor  rate  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of 
employ? — Not  immediately;  it  is  very  probable  that  these  great 
w-ages  may  only  last  for  a few  days,  and  then  they  are  several  days 
out  of  work ; it  depends  upon  a fleet  of  colliers  coming  in,  and 
they  have  no  other  means  of  employment. 

When  they  are  employed  they  earn  as  much  as  that? — Yes, 
and  they  might  by  husbanding  it  keep  themselves  away  from  ap- 
plication for  parochial  relief. 

In  point  of  fact,  though  their  earnings-  may  be  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  shillings  a day,  is  it  not  necessary  for  them  to  spend  a great 
deal  in  beer  ? — Yes,  and  that  induces  a habit  of  driuking  which 
they  cannot  lay  by  w hen  not  at  work. 

l)o  you  conceive  that  that  improvidence  has  increased  in  your 
parish  ; that  eight  or  ten  years  ago  they  were  more  inclined  to  be 
provident  than  now? — At  that  time  they  had  an.  abundance  of 
work,  and  there  were  fewer  hands;  the  men  were  many  of  them 
employed  in  the  army  and  navy,  they  had  constant  employment 
and  might  average  ten  shillings  a day;  the  sum  1 have  before 
given  is  an  extraordinary  case;  I would  not  have  it  taken  as  the 
average. 

You  do  not  observe  the  same  improvidence  in  shipwrights  ? — 
No,  nor  in  many  other  mechanics. 

Do  not  you  suppose  money  might  be  advanced  to  those  persons 
in  the  way  of  loan,  instead  of  gift,  for  their  relief,  and  then,  when 
they  earn  money,  be  required  to  pay  it  before  any  further  re- 
lief is  given  them  ? — If  such  were  the  general  law  ; otherwise  there 
would  be  no  means  of  enforcing  the  re-payment,  and  it  would  be 
merely  an  individual  loan  ; if  it  were  the  general  law  I should  con- 
sider it  excellent. 

Supposing  the  man  is  in  a starving  condition  when  he  comes  a 
second  time  ?— If  I understand  the  question  rightly,  it  comes  to  this, 
that  it  obliges  the  persons  to  depend,  on  their  exertion  to  lay  by  a 
part  of  their  earnings;  that  has  been  the  idea  thrown  out  by  dif- 
ferent members ; and  I have  considered,  that  if  the  poor  rates  w-ere 
in  the  first  instance  equalized  on  some  plan  similar  to  what  I have 
mentioned,  then,  upon  the  basis  of  equalization,  such  a fabric  might 
be  raised  as  would  make  them  depend  on  their  exertion. 
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William  Mellish,  Esq.  having  been  present  during  the 

examination  of  the  last  witness,  made  the  following 

statement  : 

Mr.  Fletcher  has  taken  entirely  the  active  part  in  our  pa- 
rish, and  he  is  more  competent  to  give  the  Committee  informa- 
tion than  myself;  1 concur  entirely  with  what  he  says.  There 
is  one  or  two  observations,  which,  if  the  Committee  w ill  per- 
mit me,  1 will  mention,  which  have  escaped  his  recollection, 
I apprehend ; they  are,  that  the  local  situation  of  our  parish 
subjects  us  to  more  calls  on  the  poor  rate  than  any  other  pa- 
rish in  the  neighbourhood  ; our  parish  is  between  the  London 
and  West  India  Docks,  w hich  throw  a great  number  of  poor 
into  our  parish  ; the  sailors  are  sent  out  of  the  ships  when  they 
enter  (he  docks  and  become  inhabitants  of  our  parish,  and 
they  become  very  great  burthens;  and  likewise  from  the  poT 
lice  office  being  in  our  parish,  when  people  apply  there  for 
relief,  the  magistrates  cannot  send  them  to  any  other  place 
than  the  parish  w here  the  police  office  is ; that  subjects  us  to 
very  heavy  calls,  and  we  are  burthened  by  more  than  our 
share  of  the  casual  poor.  I have  applied  to  the  magistrates, 
thinking  it  a very  serious  evil,  and  the  reply  I received  was, 
that  they  had  no  discretion  ; that  they  must  send  them  to  the 
parish  where  the  office  happens  to  be  at  which  the  applica- 
tion is  made. 

— — 

L.  ft  nee,  3 ° die  Marti/ , 1817. 

The  Right  Hon.  William  Sturges  Bourne,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Stephen  Watts , called  in,  and  Examined. 

In  w hat  office  are  you  in  the  parish  of  St.  Marylebone  ? — Clerk  to 
the  Governors  of  the  Poor. 

How  long  have  you  been  so? — About  nineteen  years. 

The  poor  of  your  parish  are  managed  under  a local  Act? — Yes. 

In  whom  is  the  government  of  the  poor  vested  by  that  Act? 
—In  thirty  persons  taken  from  the  vestry,  appointed  every 
year. 

You  mean  that  the  thirty  are  appointed  every  year  ? — Yes. 

The  vestry  is  a select  vestry,  under  the  Act  of  Parliament  ? Yes. 

And  the  thirty  are  appointed  annually  by  that  vestry  ? Yes. 

Do  they  altogether  manage  the  affairs  of  the  poor,  or  are  they 
subdivided? — All  together;  there  is  a sort  of  rotation  to  so  many 
every  rnday,  but  the  meetings  are  open  to  the  whole. 

Do  the  vestry  divide  themselves  to  conduct  the  maintenance  of 
tRe  poor,  the  paving  and  lighting,  and  so  on  ?— That  the  vestry 
clerk  can  answer  better  than  myself. 

The  population  of  your  parish  is  about  70,000  ? — Seventy-two  or 
seventy-three  thousand.  3 

You  have  a work-house  in  the  parish  of  course  ?■— Yes. 
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How  many  does  that  workhouse  contain  ? — We  have  now  1,238. 

How  many  is  it  calculated  to  contain? — About  1,350. 

So  that  it  is  not  at  present  quite  full? — Not  exactly  so. 

Are  those  persons  who  are  in  the  workhouse,  and  who  are  able 
to  work,  employed  in  any  way? — Yes. 

In  what  way? — In  manufacturing  all  the  clothes  they  wear. 

Are  the  children  employed  ? — In  part. 

The  number  in  the  workhouse  are  maintained  by  the  parish,  not 
let  to  any  body  to  maintain  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  how  many  receive  relief  out  of  the  workhouse  ? — 
1,147  families. 

Consisting  of  how  many  persons  ? — About  three  to  a family  ; 
that  is  3,441. 

Are  they  all  parishioners? — Yes. 

You  do  not  happen  to  have  brought  with  you  the  last  returns 
made  to  Parliament  respecting  your  rates? — I have  the  return 
made  for  the  years  1812, 1813  and  1814. 

Will  you  give  the  Committee  an  abstract  of  that  ? — Money  raised 
by  the  poor  rates,  in  the  year  1812,  48,864/.;  in  1813,  49,453/.;  in 
1814,  58,445/. 

Does  that  paper  distinguish  what  part  of  those  sums  was  applied 
to  the  county  rate,  or  any  other  purposes  besides  the  maintenance 
of  the  poor  ? — Y es. 

Tell  the  Committee,  what  those  sums  are,  in  each  year? — In  the 
year  1812, 10,140/.  to  county  rates,  and  other  purposes,  except  the 
poor ; in  the  year  1813,  8,144/.;  in  1814,  13,327/.  ^ 

What  occasioned  that  vast  difference  between  1813  and  1814? 
It  is  stated  under  the  head  of  church  rate,  county  rate,  and  high- 
way rate. 

You  have  lately  built  a new  church  ? — Yes. 

Your  paper  will  tell,  probably,  how  much  was  expended  on  the 
people  in  the  workhouse,  and  how  much  on  the  people  out  of  the 
workhouse  ? — No,  it  does  not. 

Does  it  tell  you  the  expenditure  in  law  expenses  /—  Ves. 

What  did  that  amount  to  in  each  of  those  years?— In  1812,4771. 
that  includes  suits  at  law,  journies  and  expenses  of  overseers  in 
removing  the  poor.  In  1813,487/.  In  1814,364/. 

That  is  for  law  expenses,  and  expenses  of  removal  i es. 

Have  you  any  arrangement  with  other  parishes,  of  sending  a 
friendly  note  respecting  the  settlement  of  a person,  in  order  to 

save  the  expense  of  litigation  ? — No.  „ , 

Have  you  the  number  of  poor  in  the  workhouse,  and  out  of  he 
workhouse,  in  those  three  years?— Yes;  in  the  year  1812,  the 
averao-e  was  1,012  in  the  workhouse  ; out  of  the  workhouse,  3,162. 
In  1813, 1,046  in  the  workhouse,  and  3,126  out  of  the  workhouse. 
In  1814,  1,051  in  the  workhouse,  and  3,288  out  of  the  work- 

h°Have  you  any  account  of  the  money  expended  in  purchasing 
materials  for  work  in  the  workhouse,  and  of  the  money  earned  by 
the  work? — No.  « 
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Can  you  tell  the  Committee  the  number  of  persons  at  present 
wholly  maintained  bv  the  parish  in  or 'out  of  the  workhouse  ? At 
this  time  we  have  1,238  in  the  workhouse. 

Those  are  wholly  maintained  by  the  parish? — Yes. 

Can  you  tell  how  many  out  of  the  workhouse  are  wholly  main- 
tained by  the  parish ? — There  are  not  any  of  them  that  are  fully 
maintained ; they  only  have  something  in  aid  and  assistance  of 
what  they  do. 

No  employment  is  given  to  these  whom  you  assist  out  of  the 
house  ? — No. 

Are  there  any  persons  in  your  parish,  who  are  in  an  intermediate 
state,  between  those  who  pay  rates,  and  those  who  receive  relief? 
— yes;  there  certainly  are  persons  who  do  not  pay  poor’s  rate. 

Can  you  speak  to  the  number  excused  from  the  rate  in  that  way? 
— No,  1 cannot. 

What  is  the  amount  of  the  sum  raised  in  this  year  in  your  pa- 
rish?— That  I cannot  answer;  the  accounts  are  not  made  up. 

To  what  period  can  you  answer  that  question  ? — Not  further  than 

To  Ladyday  1815  ? — No;  our  accounts  are  made  up  to  Christmas. 

Can  you  state  the  amount  raised  at  Christmas  1815? — The 
money  collected  for  1815,  was  46,2181.  for  the  poor. 

Does  not  that  include  the  county  rate,  and  the  other  rates  you 
have  specified  just  now  ? — That  is  lor  the  poor  rate,  out  of  which 
the  county  rate  is  paid. 

Can  you  state  wlmt  part  of  that  went  to  the  county  rate,  and 
other  purposes,  besides  the  maintenance  of  the  poor? — The  county 
rate  that  year  was  2,130/. 

Will  you  state  the  expense  of  the  poor,  exclusive  of  all  other 
things  ?— -43,000/.  or  thereabouts. 

Is  this  mixed  up  with  the  church  rate  at  all  ? — No. 

Tell  the  Committee,  if  you  please,  the  nature  and  amount  of  the 
property  assessed  to  your  rate? — Houses  and  land. 

What  proportion  do  the  houses  bear  to  the  land  ? — That  is  a 
question  that  will  be  answered  better  by  the  vestry  clerk  ; there  is 
a vestry  clerk,  and  an  accountant. 

What  is  your  rate  in  the  pound? — Is.  8rl.  the  last  year. 

For  the  whole  year? — Yes. 

Is  the  property  rated  at  the  rack  rent,  or  at  a proportion  only? 
—It  is  understood  to  be  rated  at  the  rack  rent. 

Is  it  so  really  ? — As  nearly  as  it  can  be  got  at. 

Are  the  houses  and  land  rated  in  the  same  proportion  ? — As 
nearly  as  possible. 

Have  you  any  difficulty  in  collecting  this  rate  at  present  ? — That 
is  a question  the  vestry  clerk  pan  best  answer. 

Have  you  a power  under  your  Act,  of  assessing  the  landlord  for 
^nements  of  small  value? — I think  there  is  such  a power  in  the 

I lave  you  been  forced  to  raise  any  part  of  the  rate  by  distress  ? 
— I hat  is  with  the  vestry  clerk. 
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Have  you  reason  to  complain  of  any  grea*-  number  of  casual 
poor,  Irish  and  others  ? — Our  Irish  do  not  consist  of  a great  number, 

about  fifty  families,  v 

Are  not  tin*  Irish  in  Culvert  p Buildings,  in  your  parish.  Yes. 
What  may  be  the  number  of  them  Several  hundreds. 

Can  you  state  the  number  of  Irish  who  have  received  relief?— 
About  fifty  families,  out  of  doors. 

That  is  about  150  people  you  reckon?— Yes. 

Arc  any  of  those  you  relieve  out  of  the  house,  receiving  perma- 
nent relief  or  only  casual  ? — Only  casual. 

Arc  there  any  schools  in  your  parish  .—  there  tue,  a chanty 

school  and  a school  of  industry. 

Is  the  charity  school  an  old  established  school  T — It  is  old. 
What  is  the  number  of  children  in  it  ?— 108.  , . . 

Have  you  any  schools  established  of  late  years  .'— The  school  of 
industry  has  been  established  about  tom  teen  yeais. 

How  many  children  are  there  in  that?— 1 cannot  say. 

Are  not  the  schools  united  ?— No,  they  are  distinct 
The  population  of  your  parish  has  increased  of  late  years  ; has 
your  rate  increased  in  a larger  proportion  than  your  population  in 

that  time? — I cannot  answer  that. 

What  is  the  highest  rate  of  allowance  von  make  to  any  family 
not  in  .he  house '-According  toll.e  family,  and  the  nature  of  the 
distress, which  is  particularly  inquired  into;  ten  or  fifteen  shillings 

a 'is  °t h e re  ' any' s u i n beyond  which  the  vestry  make  it  a general 

"“suJTpUe  f mm  w'bc  single,  and  totally  without  the  means  of 
earnin'’'  any  subsistence,  what  in  that  case,  supposing  there  is 
nothin*  peculiar  in  it,  do  you  allow  him  1-~Sa.3s.bd.  or  4.s 

That  is  clearly  insufficient  wholly  to  maintain  him,  is  not  it  .— 
It  is  very  rarely  that  a case  comes  where  a man  lias  not  some  mode 

°f  If  su!  if  r^shouTrcome,  do  you  apprehend  die  vestry  would 
give  enough  to  i u.o  the  house. 

"°Fve  hiiiiu-'^ ■»  is\our  limit  out  of  the  house,  and  beyond  that, 
unfes?  under  particular  ciSmustanccs,  you  take  hun  tuto  the 

house? — Yes. 

If  lie  has  a family  y0'.‘  ^ r;„ff  relief  out  of  doors,  supposing 
> if  »>=  rr*  of  'c  r owlF  h.  oblige  them  to  sell  it!  or  do 
jhuf  res^/thieir  property,  and  allow  them  to  retain  it,  giving  them 

£ diFto  retain  the  proplrty  f-Yes. 

k veslry- 

How  is  it  levied,  and  by  *hom  ^ f_The 

vestry!  -S .he  money  collected  fur  the  poor,  but 

no  further. 
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him  info  the  house.  ...  <> 

y::%:rs«  &:  "."c,...,,;,  .»  u^a  ?- 

SXTi,:";h-^of  children  V pi, tog  for  relief,  you  summon 

thto”'cthfc, 'often  apply,  and  say  .heir  parents  will  not  support 
them7— Not  very  often  ; the  parents  generally  come  with  them. 
Have  you  many  cases  of  individuals  abandon..,-  the.r  families, 

and  leaving  then,  to  the  parish  ?— Not  many. 

After  os.  you  make  them  come  into  the  house  if  they  want  more  . 

“ Dom \PaToper4te  as  a check  upon  them  to  desist  in  their  de- 
mands?— It  does. 

To  a considerable  decree? — ^ cs. 

They  dislike  coming  into  the  house  ?—i  cs.  , 

Can  you  state  the  total  amount  of  the  rental  on  whtch  the  rate 

* Catryo^H  how  much  of  that  is  land  and  how  much  houses?— 

N°HasCthe  number  of  paupers  very  much  increased  in  your  parish 
of  late  years? — Very  much  ibis  last  winter.  . 

Is  the  workhouse  provided  with  provisions  by  contract,  or,  m 

what  way  ? — By  contract.  . . . . c 

The  Committee  wish  to  understand  whether  it  is  a contract  for 
each  individual  so  much,  or  whether  you  contract  with  the  butcher 
aud  baker? — With  the  butcher  and  baker.  . _ 

What  is  your  allowance  to  a man  for  food  ; you  give  him  meat . 

—Yes. 

How  often  ? — Three  times  a week, 

A limited  quantity  of  course  ? — Six  ounces  of  meat  dressed. 

And  the  other  days  what  ? — Soups,  £uet  puddings,  and  bread 

aud  cheese.  _ . 

Are  the  men  employed  in  making  the  clothing  . I art  of  fliem. 
If  you  take  into  the  house  a bricklayer  s labourer,  can  c >o 
employed  profitably  in  such  work  ? — No ; the  greater  part  of  them 

are  employed  in  picking  oakum. 

Is  there  any  other  w’ork,  than  picking  oakum  and  making 
clothing  ? — No.  . 

What  do  those  who  work  receive’? — One-eighth  ol  what  they 

earn. 

What  is  the  average  expense  of  the  persons  in  the  woikhouse 
per  head  ? — 7s.  or  7s.  (id.  taking  in  every  thing.  ' 

You  include  the  expense  of  servants  to  the  establishment  and 
every  thing? — The  bare  maintenance  of  the  poor  and  their 
clothes. 
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Not  the  expense  of  servants  or  the  building  ?— No. 

Can  you  state  at  all  what  the  average  expense  per  year  is  of  the 
servants,  and  the  building,  exclusive  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor  ? — The  vestry  clerk  or  the  accountant  could  give  those  ac- 
counts. 

Are  many  applications  made  of  a fraudulent  nature  . ihere 
are  attempts  of  that  sort,  but  they  seldom  come  to  anything. 

What  religious  instruction  have  the  poor  in  the  workhouse  . 
There  is  a regular  chapel  and  chaplain. 

What  is  his  attendance  ?— There  is  service  twice  on  a Sunday, 
and  prayers  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays;  and  every  day  he  at- 
tends, if  he  is  required. 

Does  he  visit  the  poor? — Yes. 

Daily  ? — Yes, 

Has  he  a salary  ?. . Yes. 

What  is  it? — 250/.  a year.  . ...... 

Can  vou  state  the  number  of  poor  in  the  house  m the  year 
ending  at  Christmas,  1815?— No;  1 have  not  got  that  account; 
but  I Suppose  about  1,100,  1,150,  or  thereabouts. 

Mr.  John  Leigh,  called  in,  and  Examined. 

You  are  vestry  clerk  of  St.  George’s,  Iianover-square  ?— Yes, 
and  likewise  clerk  to  the  governors  and  directors  of  the  poor. 

llow  long  have  you  served  in  those  capacities  ?— As  clerk  to 
the  governors  and  directors  of  the  poor  ever  since  1/82,  and  as 

vestry  clerk  ever  since  January  1789. 

Will  vou  please  to  tell  the  Committee  how  the  poor  of  your 
parish  are  managed  under  the  provisions  of  the  local  Act;  by  what 
officers? — By  the  governors  and  directors  of  the  poor  who  are 
appointed  under  th!  Act  of  Parliament  consisting  of  the  rector, 
t\vo  churchwardens,  six  overseers  of  the  poor,  and  twenty  su  - 

stantial  inhabitants  appointed  by  the  vestry.  parliament*— 

That  vestry  is  a s.elect  vestry  under  the  Act  of  Parliament . 

Yes  consisting  of  one  hundred,  besides  the  rector. 

The  church^wardens  are  in  office  two  years  ?-UsuaUy  so,  not 

ahlUs  the  usual  practice  of  the  parish  ?— Jcs. 

Are  the  overseers  changed  every  year? — No;  sometimes  they 
serve  two  years,  sometimes  three,  and  sometimes  four ; we  have 

one  in  office  now  who  is  in  Ins  fourth  year. 

Is  that  voluntary?— Yes;  we  cannot  compel  them  to  seive  a 

second  year. 

Your  parish  has  a w orkhouse  . 1"  • • « Thpv  are 

“,7fT^T„"d  Z 'p^eS  “umber  k between  eight  and 
ELndred.tand  if  the, -were 

:rTtbee;r  hre' beCen’  ob%ed  to  lie  StreJ  in  a bed,  but  no. 

' ‘“^"'happen  in  ordinary  years  ;-No;  .be  highest 
number  this  winter  has  been  879. 


poor  were  not  employed  in  it; 
liair  and  coin b wool  for  uphol- 
in  from  the  slop-shops. 
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One  of  yonr  poor  houses  is  in  Mount-street ; where  is  the  other  '? 

— At  Little  Chelsea.  , , • „„„ 

In  each  of  those  poor  houses,  are  the  persons  employed  m a y 
wav ? — In  Mount-street  they  are;  the  house  at  Chelsea  is  ior  a 
select  number  of  old  infirm  people,  and  the  very  young;  there  is 
not  much  employment  going  on  there.  • e q 

The  persons  there  generally  are  impotent,  from  age  or  nifancy  . 
—Yes,  it  is  provided  for  them  to  be  in  a quiet  place. 

How  are  those  employed  in  Mount-street  ?-l»  various  work ; 
they  do  the  work  of  the  house;  there  are  some  servants  lured, 
but  there  must  be  more  if  the 
they  pick  oakum,  and  they  pick 

sterers,  and  needle-work  is  taken  . . 

Are  you  able  to  prevent  their  being  idle ; can  you  always  pro- 
vide work  for  them  ? — 1 do  not  think  we  can. 

In  ordinary  times  do  you  find  anv  want  of  work  in  the  workhouse . 
—1  think  we  do  ; 1 think  sometimes  the  master  ot  the  house,  who 
is  also  the  task-master,  has  complaiued  that  he  cannot  get  wor  k for 
the  people  to  do. 

Can  you  tell  the  number  that  receive  relief  out  ot  the  workhouse 
—Not  with  any  degree  of  accuracy;  but  this  wnnter  they  have 
prodigiously  increased. 

Can  you  speak  to  any  former  year?— I can  guess  a little;  we 
have  a list  of  persons  relieved  every  fortnight,  and  when  I made 
out  that  list  last  April,  the  number  ot  names  was  700,  and  1 think 
the  number  of  persons  must  be  double;  some  are  single  persons  and 
some  are  natural  children  ; but  many  have  families,  so  that  l take 
for  granted  there  must  be  more  than  1,400  persons. 

Have  you  any  account  of  your  expenditure  in  former  years? 
Yes. 

Have  you  a copy  of  the  account  returned  to  Parliament  f — I have 
not  with  me  ; our  year  ends  at  Ladv-dny  ; and  our  rate  for  this  year 

four-fifths  of  the  supposed  rack-rent. 


all  houses  nearly  ? — There  is  a 


is  Is.  7d.  in  the  pound,  on  four- 

The  property  in  your  parish  is  _ 

little  laud  in  five  fields;  the  assessment  I have  mentioned  will 
produce  about  25,000/. 

What  do  you  reckon  the  whole  rental  ?— I in  uot  prepared  for 
that ; but  the  poor  and  highway  rates  will  amount  this  year  to 
25,000/.  tlie  highway  rate  does  not  amount  to  a farthing  in  the 
pound,  and  therefore  we  do  not  make  a separate  rate  for  that. 

Is  any  county  rate  included  in  that  sum? — 1 have  oidy  spoken 
of  the  receipts ; the  expenditure  will  be  upwards  ot  -30,000/.  this 
year,  when  the  year  comes  to  an  end;  the  rate  is  made  at  1*'.  id. 
in  the  pound,  which  will  produce  25,000/. ; the  expenditure  w ill  be 
at  least  30,000/;  it  will  exceed  that  I am  pretty  confident,  and  in 
that  will  be  included  the  county  rates,  which  amount  this  year  to 
not  much  less  than  5000/.  in  our  parish. 

In  your  expenditure  is  included  the  paving  and  lighting  ? — No, 
that  is  separate. 

Can  you  give  the  Committee  such  an  account  of  any  preceding 
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year? — Yes,  as  far  as  seven  years  back;  in  the  year  1815,  the  rate 
was  Is.  8r/.  in  the  pound,  that  raised  26,491/.  11s.  1 Of/,  and  the 
expenditure  of  that  year  25,862/.  15s.  4 d. ; then  the  expediture  in 
1814,  was  2 n,628/.  7s.  (id.  the  rate  was  then  Is.  i)d.;  the  expen- 
diture in  1813,  was  28,^3 1/.  13s.  10t/.  and  the  rate  was  then  Is.  9d. 
in  the  pound;  in  1812,  the  rate  was  Is.  .9 d.  in  the  pound,  and  the 
expenditure  was  26,364/.  5s.  I Or/. ; in  1811,  the  rate  w as  3s.  Or/,  in 
the  pound,  but  we  rated  on  two-fifths  at  that  time,  so  that  ft  is  just 
equal  to  Is.  9r/.  on  four-fifths,  and  the  expenditure  was  26,092/. 
I5s.  lr/. 

The  population  of  your  parish  is  a little  above  40,060  ? — The  last 
time  it  was  taken  it  was  nearly  42,000;  it  had  increased  from  be- 
tween 37  and  38,000  to  nearly  42,000. 

Can  you  tell  the  average  expense  of  maintaining  persons  in  the 
workhouse  per  head  ? — No,  I cannot. 

Have  you  a power  under  your  local  Act  of  assessing  landlords 
for  small  tenements? — No. 

Have  you  a difficulty  in  raising  your  rate  now  ; have  you  much 
arrear  ? — No. 

Have  you  found  it  necessary  to  exempt  a certain  class  of  persons 
from  paying  the  rate? — There  arc  some  fewr  poor  in  the  parish  who 
do  not  pay  ; they  are  summoned  before  the  Magistrates,  and  the  ( 
Magistrates  sometimes  exempt  them,  and  sometimes  they  give  time 
to  nay.  _ 

Is  there  any  rule  as  to  the  greatest  allowance  out  of  the  house? 
— No,  overy  case  stands  on  its  own  bottom. 

Is  there  any  person  relieved  out  of  the  house  permanently? — 
The  700  persons  l spoke  of  relieved  once  a fortnight,  are  permanent. 

But  they  are  not  wholly  maintained? — No,  they  do  something 
for  themselves. 

What  is  the  highest  allowance  you  give  before  yoit  take  them 
into  the  house? — There  are  some  few  instances  of  4s.  a week  for  a 
single  person  ; I do  not  think  there  is  an  instance  of  more;  we  give 
families  as  much  as  12s. 

Do  you  know  how  many  those  families  consist  of? — Half  a dozen 
persons  at  least;  a widow  with  five  or  six  children  under  ten  years 
of  age ; when  they  come  to  that  ag'e,  we  take  them  into  the  house, 
or  apprentice  them  out,  or  get  the  parents  to  provide  for  them. 

In  cases  of  application  for  relief  from  persons  out  of  the  house 
who  have  furniture,  do  you  insist  on  their  parting  with  it?— No. 

Do  the  poor  do  their  utmost  to  maintain  themselves  before  they 
come  to  the  workhouse? — I am  afraid  there  are  exceptions  to  that; 
there  are  some  we  cannot  keep  out  of  the  workhouse,  do  what  we 
will,  and  others  are  unwilling  to  come  in  ; some  if  they  are  put  out 
to-day,  will  get  in  in  a few  days  time. 

Are  you  burthened  with  poor  that  do  not  belong  to  you  . Con- 
siderably so.  . 

What  are  they?— A great  many  Irish,  more  than  any  other 

L°Do 'you  continue  to  give  them  relief  for  a length  of  time  often  ? 
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—Yes;  unless  they  commit  any  act  of  vagrancy  they  cannot  he 
sent  out  of  the  country;  the  Irish  and  foreigners  have  an  advantage 
over  the  English,  for  they  must  be  relieved  where  they  fall. 

Can  you  tell  the  amount  of  your  law  expences  in  the  /ears  you 
have  spoken  to? — I fun  not  aware  of  that;  they  are  not  great. 

Have  you  any  Scotch  poor?— Very  few.  ? 4 

Have  you  anv  means  of  getting  rid  of  them  ? — No,  they  can  re- 
side where  they  please,  and  are  not  removable  without  they  com- 
mit an  act  of  vagrancy. 

Of  the  persons  who  go  into  the  workhouse,  do  many  go  out  and 
maintain  themselves? — Yes,  many  make  a practice  of  being  in  the 
house  in  the  winter,  and  in  the  summer  they  work  and  maintain 
themselves;  that  makes  all  workhouses  fuller  in  the  winter  than 
the  summer. 

Does  the  going  into  the  workhouse  make  them  protligate  and 
disorderly,  or  has  it  a good  effect  upon  their  morals? — l cannot  say 
much  of  that;  whether  in  or  out  of  the  house,  the/  will  follow 
their  own  wishes;  some  are  otherwise;  there  is  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent. 

Have  you  any  means  of  separating  the  profligate  from  those  well 
ordered  and  well  behaved? — Not  sufficient  means;  it  is  a difficult 
matter  to  say  which  are  very  bad,  and  which  a little  better. 

Have  you  any  chaplain  to  the  house? — Yes,  two;  one  for  the 
house  at  Chelsea,  and  another  for  the  house  in  Mount-street. 

How  often  are  prayers  read  ? — There  is  a sermon  of  a Sunday 
at  both  places,  and  on  the  week  days  the  chaplain  of  Mount-street, 
is  sent  to  the  sick,  and  to  administer  the  sacrament  to  persons  who 
desire  it- 

What  schools  are  there  for  the  education  of  the  children  ? A 

school  in  South-street,  supported  by  subscription  ; I do  not  know 
the  number  of  children,  but  I believe  300,  of  both  sexes;  and 
there  is  another  school,  called  General  Steward’s  School,  and  I 
believe  there  the  number  is  something  under  twenty  boys. 

Have  you  no  school  upon  the  national  system  ? — This  school  that 
1 speak  of  that  has  300  children,  is  partly  upon  that  system,  1 fancy 
not  entirely.  ’ 

Is  there  any  Saving  Bank  in  the  parish? — I believe  not. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  Irish  poor,  who  have 
this  advantage  over  the  English,  shift  their  dwellings  more  than 
the>Engli.sh  in  consequence? — l do  not  know  that  they  do  shift 
their  dwellings. 

Do  ‘ & 


Do  you  know  that  they  migrate  from  one  parish  to  another, 
than  the  English? — 1 do  not  know  that  they  do;  one  of  the 


, more 
over- 


seers ot  Saint  James’s  told  me,  that  in  consequence  of  a lar<-  e sub- 

SCI  iptiOIl  111  tllPir  nnrielt  T-IJc*  Drt«rnl  U irvlit,  4.1 l-»  • 

nee  Kegeut 
a number  of 

-No. 


•iptmn  III  their  parish,  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent 
• ' mg  made  a handsome  present,  it  had  brouo-ht 

llioprc  tlin  ^ — : i © 


strangers  to  the  parish. 

That  was  not  parish  relief?- 

constaiitly  °ften  remov/e  m£uiy  Per80ns  from  your  parish  ?— Yes, 
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Is  that  done  by  friendly  removals'? — No,  we  never  accept  them. 

Then  it  is  by  order  of  a magistrate? — Yes. 

Do  you  remove  frequently  to  any  considerable  distance?* — Some- 
times ; in  many  eases  we  find  it.best  to  submit  to  temporary  relief, 
rather  than  remove  t;o  a very  distant  place. 

Do  many  servants  come  on  the  parish  by  residence? — Yes. 

A considerable  number  ? — Yes. 

Both  male  and  female? — Yes. 

That  is  a considerable  proportion  perhaps  of  the  persons  who  are 
chargeable  on  the  parish? — I think  so;  1 think  a great  number  of 
the  poor  have  gained  their  settlements  by  service. 

Do  you  find  many  of  those  persons,  persons  who  have  been 
formerly  in  service? — A .great  many. 

Do  the  young  poor,  in  many  instances,  show  a disposition  to  help 
their  parents? — We  do  not  know  much  of  that. 

llow  often  are  the  poor,  out  of  the  workhouse,  paid? — Once  a 
fortnight,  if  they  chuse  to  come  for  it ; some  let  it  go  for  a month 
or  six  weeks. 

What  class  is  that  ? — The  700  names  I mentioned  before ; they 
are  some  of  them  old  andjnfirm,  single  people,  or  natural  children, 
or  widows  with  families;  or  mpn  with  families : The  other  class 
come  occasionally,  but  many  of  them  very  frequently. 

Where  they  avoid  coming  for  six  weeks,  do  you  conceive  they 
are  in  very  great  distress?— We  often  ask  the  question  ; “1  let  it 
lie  to  pay  my  rent ; my  landlord  trusts  me,  and  when  I receive  the 
money  1 pay  it  to  him.” 

Do  not  they  also  get  credit  at  shops  ?— Perhaps  they  may. 

Those  persons  who  receive  assistance,  do  you  inquire  whether 
their  situation  is  altered  at  all ? — As  often  as  we  can. 

How  often  ? —Every  day  of  our  lives  we  inquire  of  some  or 
other;  but  they  are  so  numerous  we  cannot  get  satisfactory  ans- 
wers from  all  of  them. 

Do  you  pay  them  in  money  entirely? — Yes. 

Is  the  parish  defrauded  to  any  considerable  extent  by  misre- 
presentation ?— No  doubt  there  are  many  impositions. 

Do  you  see  any  means  of  preventing  that  ? — We  prevent  it  as 

much  as  we  can.  . . 

Are  there  any  powers  in  your  opinion  expedient  to  be  given,  in 

order  to  prevent  it  ? — No.  „ . . 

In  the  cases  of  those  people  who  apply  for  casual  relief,  is  there 
not  a greater  opening  for  abuse  than  among  those  resident  ?— Those 
casually  relieved  are  residents  in  the  parish;  we  do  not  relieve 
any  that  reside  out  of  the  parish.  , 

And  men  sleeping  in  the  parish  one  night,  will  be  entitled  to  re- 
lief'*— Yes;  and  some  come  the  next  day. 

It  is  the  custom  of  some  of  them  to  go  from  parish  to  parish? 

We  cannot  avoid  that.  . 

Do  you  receive  removals  into  your  parish,  in  the  same  prop  - 
tion  as  you  send  them  out?— I think  we  do  ; 1 do  not  know  that 
we  send  away  or  receive  more. 
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On  a common  calculation  you  receive  rs  many  as  you  send  awaj  ? 
— -I  think  so. 

From  what  hours  do  you  give  casual  relief? — There  is  no  parti- 
cular hours;  the  governors  meet  at  ten,  and  stay  till  their  business 
. is  over;  which  Inis  been,  this  winter,  many  days,  till  lour  and  live 
in  the  afternoon. 

Have  you,  in  any  instance,  rated  the  stock  in  trade  of  a trades- 
man ?— No. 

Have  you  rated  any  other  property  than  houses  and  land  ? — No; 
by  our  Act  of  Parliament  it  must  be  a pound  rate,  and  that  we 
conceive  to  lie  upon  houses  and  land. 

What  is  the  amount  of  the  private  subscription  raised  in  the 
parish? — Between  five  and  six  thousand  pounds. 

Are  shops  rated  higher  than  private  houses  ? — W e rate  them  as 
near  as  we  can  obtain  information,  according  to  the  annual  rent. 

In  what  way  has  that  subscription  been  disposed  of  ? — By  a very 
numerous  committee,  composed  of  subscribers,  who  have  taken 
the  pains  to  visit  the  poor  at  their  own  habitations,  and  given  relief. 

Has  that  reduced  the  applications  for  assistance  from  the  rates? 
No  j some  of  us  think  it  lias  induced  some  persons  to  come  to  the 
parish,  who  would  not  have  come  without;  but,  in  other  instances, 
it  has  kept  some  away,  no  doubt,  or  it  has  made  them  content  with 
less  from  the  parish  than  they  would  be  otherwise. 

Do  you  ask  those  that  coino,  whether  they  have  had  assistance 
from  this  fund  ? — Sometimes. 

And  what  do  you  do  if  they  have? — If  they  have  received  from 
that  fund,  we  give  them  a little  less. 

Has  it  afforded  assistance  to  any  persons  in  your  parish,  who, 
from  pride,  would  be  kept  from  applying  for  parochial  relief? — 
Yes;  I think  those  men  have  found  some,  and  relieved  them,  that 
would  have  been  kept  from  the  parish  through  their  own  feelings. 

And  have  therefore  afforded  great  acts  of  charity  ? — No  doubt. 

You  say  it  has  induced  some  persons  to  apply  for  relief  w ho 
would  not  otherwise  ? — W'e  think  so,  because  the  number  of  appli- 
cations is  so  considerable  this  winter. 


Does  not  that  arise  from  the  distress  of  the  times,  rather  than 
the  assistance  given  by  this  fund  r — From  both  causes  perhaps. 

Could  those  persons  who  have  received  assistance  from  the 
fund,  have  subsisted  without  such  assistance,  according  to  your 
obversation  ? — 1 suppose  a great  many  could  not. 

Then  a great  many  must  have  applied  to  the  parish  ? — Yes ; but 
out  of  the  increase  we  have  had  this  winter,  we  only  suppose  some 
ot  them  would  not  have  come,  if  it  had  not  been  put  into  their 
heads  by  seeing-  their  neighbours  relieved. 

ou  stated  there  were  700  names  in  April  last,  whohad  received 
relief  once  a fortnight  ? — Yes;  a book  is  made  to  last  for  a year,  it 

is  ruled  in  20  columns,  and  last  April  there  were  within  ten  over 
or  under  700. 

D hat  are  they  now? — They  are  a little  increased,  but  not  so 
much  as  the  casualties. 
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Can  you  state  the  number  of  Irish  and  other  poor,  not  having1 
settlements,  relieved  in  your  parish  ? — No  ; but  they  are  pretty 
numerous. 

What  are  the  numbers  of  casual  poor  relieved  now  in  a week? — 
Our  churchwarden  took  pains  a few  days  ago,  to  count  the  number 
of  persons  that  had  been  relieved  upon  a Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
which  are  the  two  days  the  Board  sit  for  that  purpose,  and  there 
were  upwards  of  600. 

What  proportion  does  that  bear  to  the  former  years? — Ten  to 
one ; I have  known  the  time  when  there  has  not  been  sixty. 

Within  what  time? — Within  these  two  or  three  years  back. 

Then  the  casual  poor  are  now  increased  within  these  two  or  three 
years,  ten  to  one? — Yes. 

Was  the  parish  of  St.  George’s  in  the  habit  some  years  ago  of 
sending  children  to  factories? — Yes. 

Have  you  observed  any  operation  since  the  passing  of  the  bill, 
that  restrained  the  sending  of  them,  as  to  any  effect  upon  the  poor 
rates? — There  has  not  been  time  for  that  yet,  but  it  will  have  an 
effect;  we  cannot  dispose  of  the  parish  children  now,  there  will  be 
more  of  them  kept  in  the  workhouse  and  brought  up  in  the  work- 
house  to  be  men  and  women. 

Are  the  poor  generally  satisfied  with  the  answers  given  by  the 
overseers,  or  do  they  frequently  apply  to  the  magistrates? — Not 
very  frequently;  sometimes  they  will.  ' 

Are  orders  given  simply,  or  are  the  overseers  summoned  ? — 
They  are  summoned. 

Your  parish  is  divided  into  wards? — Yes,  six;  it  used  to  be 
five. 

You  have  six  overseers? — Yes. 

Does  each  overseer  take  a ward? — He  resides  iu  the  ward,  but 
he  does  not  confine  himself  to  that  ward. 

Does  each  overseer  confine  himself  to  one  ward  ? — They  per- 
haps inquire  more  in  one  ward  than  another,  but  do  not  confine 
themselves. 

If  a subdivision  took  place  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  do  not 
you  think  it  would  be  more  beneficial  ? — l think  it  would,  if  there 
were  more  persons  to  inquire. 

If  their  inquiries  were  confined  to  a smaller  district,  would  it  not 
be  beneficial  ?— Then  it  would  require  a greater  number  of  per- 
sons in  the  whole,  if  the  districts  were  smaller.  , 

Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  is  tlnvusual  price  of  labour 
a healthy  man  would  be  able  to  earn  in  your  parish?  Various 
trades  have  various  wTages  ; a common  labourer,  1 believe,  can  get 
15*.  or  16*.  a week;  in  the  summer  time  something  more. 

Is  that  sufficient  to  maintain  a man  and  his  wife  and  child  or 
children? — A man  and  his  wife  and  child  ought  to  live  on  that,  as 
poor  people;  if  a man  was  receiving  15s.  we  should  refuse  him, 
but  they  come  to  us,  and  say  they  have  not  work. 

In  the  case  of  a man  having  three  children  and  earning  lbs.  » 
a week,  should  you  think  it  necessary  to  give  anything  to  him 
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I think  if  lie  was  certain  of  receiving  those  wages  all  the  year 
round,  the  board  would  refuse. 

At  the  present  time?— Yes,  if  they  were  certain  he  earned  16*. 

What  number  of  children  should  you  think  it  necessary  to  give 
relief  for,  supposing  a man  has  six  or  eight  children  I — No  labour- 
er’s wages  would  relieve  a man  with  six  or  eight. children. 

Will  "you  state  what  regular  wages  will  relieve  a man  with  three 
children? — There  may  be  other  circumstances  besides  the  w ages, 
there  may  be  ill  health. 

But  supposing  they  are  healthy  childreu  ? — A healthy  man,  wife, 
and  child,  the  man  receiving  16s.  a weelw,  our  board  would  not  give 
relief  to. 

You  reckon  the  wife  would  earn  something? — Yes. 

Is  there  any  mode  by  w hich  you  are  in  the  habit  ot  compelling 
persons  to  work  who  are  not  in  the  house,  and  making  that  a 
condition  of  their  relief? — No. 

Could  that  be  done? — I think  not. 

Supposing  a man  having  no  work  conies  for  relief,  and  you  do 
not  take  him  into  the  house,  can  you  compel  him  to  work  in  any 
way? — We  can  only  take  him  into  the  house  to  do  such  work  as  is 
done  in  the  house,  and  it  is  merely  an  apology  for  work. 

Do  you  know  any  means  that  could  be  devised  to  give  him 
work  before  he  comes  into  the  house? — No. 

What  relief  do  you  give  to  an  aged  person  past  work,  supposing 
him  to  be  out  of  the  house? — There  are  various  sums;  J do  not 
think  any  single  person  has  more  than  4s.  a week,  and  many  not 
that;  some  of  them  have  a little  dependence  upon  friends,  and 
some  have  property  of  their  own. 

— ♦♦♦ — 

Mcrcurij,  5W  die  Martij , 1817. 

The  Right  Hon.  William  Sturges  Bourne, in  theC’hair. 

Joseph  Fletcher,  Esq.  was  again  called  in,  and  Examined. 

Have  you  any  thing  to  add  to  your  evidence  on  a former  day? 
—There  is  one  thing  w hich  1 was  not  asked  at  the  time,  though 
the  observation  should  have  arisen  out  of  the  questions;  51r. 
Mellish  brought  it  to  my  recollection  in  walking  home;  and  it  is 
due  to  the  kindness  of  Government  to  state  it.  1 answered,  we 
had  received  no  pecuniary  relief  from  private  bodies ; but  1 
should  have  added,  that  we  had  waited  on  Lord  Sidmouth,  who 
ordered  us  a supply  of  slops ; the  parish  has  received  them,  but 
no  pecuniary  assistance. 

Is  there  any  suggestion  you  wish  to  make  to  the  Committee  ? — 
I was  desired  to  prepare  for  the  Committee  two  or  three  state- 
ments, which  I have  taken  the  liberty  of  doing.  I w as  desired, 
m the  first  instance,  to  shew  a comparison  of  the  Expenditure  of 
the  different  years ; I have  brought  it.  In  the  year  1808,  the 
total  paid  in  the  year  was  3,9021.  10s.  2d.  In  the  year  1812,  it 
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was  4,805/.  9d.  In  the  year  1813,  it  was  5,140/.  1 8s.  lit/.  Dur- 
ing- the  year  1812  (1  should  give,  as  a reason,  why  so  large  a 
sum  was  expended)  the  typhus  fever  broke  out,  a number  of  poor 
died ; and  to  prevent  the  contagion  spreading-,  part  of  the 
clothing  and  furniture  were  destroyed,  which  increased  the 
charges  in  those  years,  as  part  of  the  bills  were  paid  in  1813. 
In  the  year  1814,  the  total  expense  was  4769/.  10s.  2d. ; . and  in 
the  year  1815,  the  total  expense  was  4,508/.  I2s.  2d. 

From  t lie  year  1808,  to  the  last  year,  1815,  can  you  tell  the 
.Committee,  whether  your  population  has  been  stationary  or  in- 
creasing?— l suppose  nearly  stationary;  the  Committee  have  th^ 
number  from  the  census,  and  we  have  not  taken  any  particular 
account  since ; sometimes  there  is  an  increase,  and  sometimes  a 
decrease,  so  that  perhaps  it  is  nearly  stationary. 

Do  you  rely  upon  the  accuracy  of  (he  census  of  1801  ? — I was 
not  a party  to  the  taking  it  in  1801;  I am  satisfied  the  other  in 
1811  was  perfectly  correct,  as  nearly  as  it  was  possible  to  ascer- 
tain; it  was  taken  under  our  own  direction;  much  pains  were 
taken  in  our  parish,  and  I believe  in  the  parishes  generally.  It 
was  an  order  from  Government  to  take  it  in  one  day,  and  1 be- 
lieve all  the  parishes  did  so.  We  took  it  all  in  four  hours. 

You  know  nothing  to  indiice  you  to  believe  the  former  census 
was  not  correct? — No;  but  I cannot  speak  as  to  its  correctness 
from  my  own  knowledge. 

fine  witness  delivered  in  an  account,  containing  the  number 
in  the  workhouse  at  several  periods,  with  a distribution  of 
parish  relief  to  pensioners  and  casual  poor;  the  rated 
rental  of  the  parish  taken  in  the  year  1814,  and  also  the 
beads  of  a plan,  referred  to  the  evidence  of  a former  day, 
which  were  read.] 

What  is  your  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  the  Banks  for  Say- 
ings ; is  there  any  Saviug  Bank  in  your  parish  ? — There  is  none  in 
our  parish ; but  1 hear,  with  great  pleasure,  one  is  forming  in 
Limehouse. 

Do  you  believe  that  such  establishments  would  have  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  poor’s  rate,  in  proportion  as  they  should  succeed  ? 
— 1 think  that  such  establishments,  it  general  throughout  the 
Country,  would  have  the  effect  of  abolishing  the  poor’s  rates; 
it  would  entirely  alter  the  character  of  the  poor  ; 1 think,  with 
general  education,  Saving  Banks,  and  such  an  equalization  as  I 
have  stated,  in  a few  years  the  rates  would  vanish  of  them- 
selves. 

The  question  is  confined  to  the  Saving  Banks  ; are  yon  of  opi- 
nion that  they  w'ould  have  the  effect  of  reducing-  the  poors  rate 
in  proportion  as  they  succeeded  ? — 1 think  they  would. % 

Do  you  believe  that  such  establishments  would  have  a tendency 
to  improve  the  morals  of  the  lower  class  of  people  ? In  an  inca  - 

- culable  degree.  j 

If  the  principal  spins  of  depositors  should  be  subject  to  be  called 

for  before  any  parochial  relief  should  be  afforded  to  them,  o you 
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think  that  would  not  discourage  their  becoming  depositors?— 
Certainly;  and  1 cannot  see  with  what  justice  they  should  be  so 
precluded,  their  being  depositors  to  a large  amount  would  prevent 
their  applying,  and  their  misfortunes  preventing  their  being  large 
depositors,  why  should  they  be  excluded  from  parochial  rebel 
more  than  at  present. 

Are  you  of  opinion  they  should  have  parish  relief,  while  they 
have  money  in  the  Saving  Banks?— Certainly;  and  if  the  interest, 
in  the  Bank  is  not  sufficient  to  maintain  them,  they  ought  to  have 
an  increased  support,  and  by  no  means  lose  the  principal ; the 
interest  might  he  taken  by  the  parish  officers;  they  might  take  it 

into  consideration.  v 

Do  you  think  they  would  be  likely  to  resort  to  the  parish  tor 
relief,  men  who  were  of  an  economical  character? — 1 think  it 
would  he  impossible  for  them,  according  to  the  feelings  which 
they  would  then  acquire,  to  apply  for  parish  relief. 

Do  yon  think  that  any  considerable  number  of  the  lower  classes 
in*the  present  Htate  of  things,  are  likely  to  become  voluntary  sub- 
scribers to  those  Banks?— I believe  it  is  found,  where  they  are 
established,  they  do  come  in  very  rapidly;  and  1 think  they 
would  come  in  more  rapidly  when  they  came  to  understand  it 
better;  if  persons  of  respectability  in  the  different  parishes, 
known  to  the  poor,  were  to  interest  themselves  in  favour  of  Saving 
Banks,  and  the  property  in  the  Banks  was  secured  by  Parliament, 
the  confidence  tliey  have  in  the  persons  recommending,  and  the 
confidence  they  would  acquire  by  the  security  they  would  obtain 
for  the  money,  would  induce  them  to  come  in.  1 have  an  opinion, 
that  the  poor  would  be  very  glad  to  save,  but  they  have  no  means 
of  doing  it;  where  are  they  to  deposit  it?  they  consider  the  pre- 
sent day  as  all  they  have  to  look  to ; they7  have  no  means  of 
hoarding  their  money,  they  cannot  do  it. ; w hile  they  have  it  they 
must  spend.  This  arises  from  their  bad  habits,  which  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  and  the  operation  of  the  Banks  would  here- 
after remove. 

Do  not  you  believe,  in  many  instances,  they  are  guilty  of  waste 
and  extravagance,  and  drunkenness,  not  knowing  how  to  dispose 
of  their  savings? — From  carelessness;  if  they  were  once  per- 
suaded into  a regular  mode  of  depositing  their  money,  and  they 
knew  they  could  do  it  safely,  many,  I have  no  doubt  whatever, 
would  contribute  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  ability,  instead  of 
spending  in  the  wasteful  way  they  do  at  present. 

Do  you  believe,  that  some  of  the  poorer  classes  subscribing  may 
induce  others,  at  present  more  thoughtless,  to  do  the  same?— 
The  force  of  example  wrould  be  very  strong,  and  especially  among 
themselves, 

Do  you  believe,  that  workmen  who  have  habits  of  economy, 
and  are  likely  to  subscribe  to  these  Banks,  are  more  valuable  to 
their  masters  than  those  of  a dissipated  turn? — Of  course;  the 
more  valuable  he  is  to  himself,  the  more  so  to  society  at  large. 

JIavc  you  ever  known  that  the  fear  of  bringing  families  upon 
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the  parish  has  prevented  other  persons  from  prosecuting  offenders 
against  the  law  ? — l have  no  doubt,  that  fear  has  sometimes  made 
a strong-  impression,  and  that  persons  would  rather  forego  prose- 
cuting offenders  than  bring  the  families  chargeable  on  the  parish. 


Joseph  Sabine,  Esquire,  called  in,  and  Examined. 

You  live  in  Hertfordshire? — Yes. 

Are  you  a magistrate  ? — No. 

You  are  conversant  with  the  poor  laws  ? — 1 have  acted  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years  as  a parish  officer  in  the  parish  of 
North  Minims,  and  had  the  direction  of  the  poor  there  for  some 
years. 

Do  you  think  any  evil  results,  in  the  management  of  the  poor, 
from  the  officers  who  have  the  government  of  them  being  elected 
annually,  and  going  annually  out  of  office? — Certainly,  lie  over- 
seers have  too  little  knowledge  of  the  paupers  ; and  to  save  them- 
selves trouble,  frequently  spend  more  money  than  they  ought 
to  do. 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  improvement  to  employ  a perma- 
nent officer,  paying  him  a salary? — Certainly,  he  would  be  en- 
tirely under  control,  and  would  not  dare  to  spend  money  impro- 
perly; he  would  have  a knowledge  of  the  paupers,  and  the 
business  of  the  parish,  and  would  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
fficers  of  the  parish. 

The  assessment  and  collection  of  the  poor  rates  would  still  con- 
tinue with  the  annual  officers? — Yes;  perhaps  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  have  tw  o overseers  and  two  churchwardens  as  at  present, 
and  not  to  let  this  permanent  overseer  have  a voice  ; he  should  be 
a servant. 

Does  it  occur  to  you  there  would  be  any  objection  to  doing  away, 
in  future,  settlements  acquired  from  hiring  and  service,  from  rent-' 
ing  tenements,  from  services,  from  apprenticeships,  and  reducing 
the  law  of  settlement  to  such  as  are  derived  from  birth  and  pa- 
rentage, ora  certain  number  of  years  residence,  say  five  years? 

It  never  occurred  to  me  till  a few'  minutes  ago  to  view  this  subject 
so  extensively.  lam  of  opinion  it  would  be  desirable  to  establish 
a new  g-round  of  settlement,  namely,  a bottu  Jide  residence  for  a 
certain  number  of  years ; it  requires  more  time  to  consider  the 
other  points.  Mr.  Brand  has  stated  to  me,  that  he  thought,  should 
five  years  residence  give  persons  a settlement,  the  landlords  would 
turn  them  out  at  the  end  of  four  years;  I think  this  would  uot 
ofteu  happen,  for  farmers  interested  in  keeping  down  poors  rates 
hire  servants  by  the  year,  and  so  fix  them;  they  might  hue  them 
from  the  day  after  Michaelmas  to  the  succeeding  Michaelmas, 
which  w'ould  not  fix  them;  this  is  done  in  some  instances,  but  not 


vou  suggest  any  alteration  in  the  system?— 1 found,  when  I 
undertook  the  management  of  the  parish  of  North  Minims,  upon 
an  average  for  five  years  the  expenses  had  been  near  (jOO/.  a year 
on  the  overseers  account  only ; the  first  year  1 reduced  them  o 
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1280/.  and  1 think  for  the  first  five  years  I had  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  the  business,  the  average  was  about  300/.  per  annum, 
[being  a reduction  ot  100/.  per  cent. 

By  what  means  did  you  effect  that  reduction  ? — By  striking  out 
the  names  of  persons  who  were  receiving  allowance,  and  who  did 
not  want  if;  by  reducing  the  expenses  of  the  parish  officers  ac- 
counts and  bills ; our  constable  bills  used  to  be  enormous,  these 
were  reduced,  but  I never  knew  an  instance  of  any  bill  being 
refused  to  be  paid.  We  reduced  the  expense  of  our  workhouse 
immediately,  and  we  gave  no  allowance  to  any  able  men,  nor  ha<? 
there  been  a single  able  man,  howrever  large  his  family,  w ho  for 
the  last  fifteen  years  has  received  relief,  except  on  account  of 
sickness,  or  to  enable  him  to  put  out  some  of  his  children  in  ser- 
vice, by  giving  them  clothes;  we  have  not  a single  instance  of  a 
labourer,  with  a family,  ever  getting  any  relief  for  his  family  or 
himself  when  in  health. 

What  are  the  wages  of  labour  in  your  parish? — Twelve  shillings 
a-week ; but  they  mostly  work  by  the  piece,  and  they  earn  then 
near  a pound  a-week,  a good  workman  does  so. 

Do  you  superintend  the  parish  now? — Yes,  I am  churchwarden; 
by  good  management  1 am  sure  there  is  no  reason  why  other  pa- 
rishes should  not  be  reduced  as  much  as  ours  is;  our  expense 
now  may  be  about  <>00/.  a year. 

Your  population  is  under  a thousand? — Our  population  was  1,001, 
iu  1811. 

The  first  return  was  only  800? — 838;  but  it  was  then  very  inac- 
curately taken. 

At  oue  time  your  poor  were  farmed  ? — Only  those  in  the  work- 
house;  we  now  pay  our  workhouse  man  five  shilling  per  head 

{>er  w'eek;  he  maintains  the  paupers,  and  has  the  benefit  of  their 
abour;  but  we  have  none  but  old  and  infirm  people  in  the  work- 
house. 

That  has  been  found  to  answer,  has  it? — Perfectly;  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  ago  we  gave  four  shillings;  the  increase  of  the 
price  of  bread  induced  us  to  increase  the  pay. 

Are  the  people  properly  fed  and  clothed? — Yes,  they  are  fairly 
clothed  ; the  last  vestry  I attended  in  the  parish,  the  clergyman, 
who  is  a very  humane  man,  proposed  that  their  food  should  bo 
made  something  more  comfortable  to  them,  and  that  they  should 
have  beer,  to  which  I objected,  asking  the  fanners  present,  what 
would  have  been  their  style  of  living  if  they  maintained  them- 
selves; they  answered,  not  such  as  the  clergyman  proposed.  1 
think  a pauper  in  the  workhouse  should  be  kept  rather  below 
than  above  what  his  condition  w ould  have  been,  if  not  throw  n on 
the  parish. 

Do  you  apprehend  that  they,  generally  speaking,  get  more 
than  twelve  shillings  a week,  working  by  the  piece? — I am  sure 
they  do.  r 

upon  the  average  what  do  they  get  working  by  the  piece? — 
Prom  lGs.  to  20f.  , ° 1 
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Have  you  any  men  without  employment  at  present? — I think 
there  are  four  now  employed  upon  the  roads.  . 

What  do  you  do  with  men  who  say  they  are  able  and  willing  to 
work,  but  cannot  find  employment  ? — That  very  seldom  occurs ; 
but  if  it  does,  we  send  him  from  one  farmer  to  the  other,  as  a 
roundsman,  rather  at  inferior  wages. 

Suppose  that  fanner  refuses  to  take  him  as  a roundsman? — Then 
they  go  to  somebody  else. 

What  wages  do  they  receive  in  that  case? — Ten  shillings  it  used 
to  be  ; 1 think  it  is  seven  or  eight  now.  , 

Supposing  that  man  to  have  a family  ? — We  do  not  look  to  that. 

Supposing  the  ten  shillings  is  not  sufficient  to  provide  subsist- 
ence for  the  man  and  his  family,  how  is  it  made  up? — The  case 
has  not  occurred. 

How  much  do  you  give  a single  man? — The  same  as  to  a family 
man;  we  make  no  difference,  and  do  not  consider  it  necessary.  I 
was  about  to  state  that  in  a parish  a little  distance  from  us,  the 
parish  of  Shenley,  which  is  inhabited  by  several  gentlemen  of 
fortune,  exactly  as  in  North  Minims,  and  being  about  the  same 
acreage,  and  having  the  same  population,  the  expenses  art  now 
1,200/.  a year,  rVhich  is  double  that  of  North  Minims.  1 attribute 
the  difference  to  want  of  management  entirely;  we  carry  on  our 
business  at  four  sixpenny  rates  per  annum,  whilst  in  the  adjoining 
parish  of  Hatfield  the  rates  amount  to  from  four  to  six  shillings  in 
the  pound  in  each  year. 

Your  annual  rate  is  two  shillings  in  the  pound? — Our  rate  at 
sixpence  in  the  pound  raises  15fi/.;  in  the  years  I reduced  our  ex- 
penses, two  sixpenny  rates  carried  us  through  the  year. 

What  is  the  amount  of  the  rate  per  annum  at  present  ?— I*  our 
sixpenny  rates. 

Two  shillings  in  the  pound  ? — Yes. 

Is  that  at  rack  rent? — When  the  rate  was  first  made  it  was  not 
at  rack  rent,  twenty  per  cent,  was  taken  oft  from  the  actual  value. 

What  is  the  extent  of  your  parish  ? — 4,500  acres. 

What  number  of  paupers  are  you  supposed  to  have? — I think 
there  are  about  two  hundred  families,  rich  and  poor,  in  the  parish ; 
the  paupers  in  the  w'orkbouse  are  only  old  and  infirm  people,  and 
the  number  runs  from  eight  to  fourteen;  they  have  never  ex- 
ceeded the  last  number,  except  by  accident,  and  then  only  for  a 
few  days,  and  sometimes  the  number  has  been  as  low  as  eight. 

You  think  in  addition  to  the  present  parish  officers  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a permanent  officer  to  look  over  the  poor  ? — Yes,  for  the 
reasons  l have  stated,  it  will  be  his  duty  to  atteud  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  money. 

Under  the  control  of  the  other  officers? — Yes. 

He  having  no  power  to  relieve  in  their  absence?— Perhaps  it 
would  be  as  wrell  if  his  opinion  was  referred  to;  I should  consult 
him  if  1 happened  to  be  there ; when  a persou  might  come  for 
relief,  an  overseer  might  not  know  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  might  relieve  the  person  improperly  ; the  permanent  overseer 
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would  know  whether  the  applicant  did  or  did  not  belong  to  tW 
parish,  or  whether  he  was  under  circumstances  that  dm  not  ontttl* 

aim  to  relief.  rtl,  i , „ 

You  say  a hard-working  man  might  earn  l(w. .to  -0*.  a week  by 
the  job,  would  that  be  earned  by  thrashing?— No,  by  hedging  and 
ditching,  or  ground  work,  or  wood  work.  n . 

How  much  would  they  earn  by  thrashing  ? — I cannot  tell;  but 
their  pay  on  thrashing  is  calculated  to  give  them  a certain  pioht 

above  day  labour.  . 

How  do  you  make  up  for  the  difference  between  the  rounds- 
men’s wages  and  the  piece-work  ? — It  never  has  occurred  to  me 
to  give  orders  for  a man  with  a family  to  become  a roundsman; 
they  are  chiefly  .single  men,  disbanded  soldiers,  or  unsettled  wan- 
derers belonging  to  the  parish. 

What  do  you  give  widows  with  children  ? — YV e have  paupers  on 
out-allowance;  that  is  an  allowance  of  weekly  sums,  which  we 
term  out-allowances;  these  are  voted  at  every  vestry,  ami  altered 
if  necessary;  the  persons  receiving  out-allowances  nro  widows  and 
infant  children  w ho  cannot  be  supported  otherwise;  to  the  widows 
we  give  I s.  (h/.;  2s.:  or  2s.  Gd. ; or  3.v.  according  to  circumstances, 
and  the  base-born  children  or  orphan  children  have  2s.  per  w eek. 

By  what  means  have  the  men  with  large  families  preserved 
themselves  from  the  pnrisli  ? — By  their  labour  and  what  they  and 
their  families  have  earned  or  made  by  their  gardens;  they  are  not 
in  debt,  and  always  conduct  themselves  with  great  credit  and 
propriety. 

Have  you  any  friendly  societies? — IV  e have;  but  l am  not 
friendly  to  them;  for  they  are  not  registered.  1 have  no  doubt  it 
registered  they  would  be  most  advantageous. 

is  there  any  Saving  Banks? — There  is  one  for  the  county,  but 
that  is  of  no  use  to  our  people,  for  unless  gentlemen  of  the  parish 
acted  as  trustees,  tlie  people  would  not  place  their  money  in  a 
Saving  Bank. 

Before  you  came  to  the  parish  were  those  persons,  whose  in- 
dustry you  have  described,  in  the  habit  of  applying  for  relief? — 
1 know  they  were  in  one  winter;  there  was  a general  distribution 
all  round  the  parish. 

When  you  began  this  reform  did  you  find  the  poor  apply  to  the 
magistrates? — No;  I do  not  think  we  have  had  three  cases  of  ap- 
plications to  magistrates  in  the  last  fifteen  years. 

They  readily  acquiesced? — Yes;  w hen  they  found  we  would  not 
relieve  them  they  did  not  apply. 

What  are  your  usual  hours  of  labour  r — In  summer,  from  six  to 
six;  in  winter  time,  from  seven  to  five. 

Do  you  find  any  difference  in  the  time  of  coming  jn  the  morning 
of  those  who  work  by  piece  and  those  who  w'ork  by  the  day  ? — 
They  stay  later  at  nights. 

How  do  they  come  of  a morning  ? — I do  not  think  there  is  any 
difference. 

Y ou  say  there  are  some  roundsmen  in  the  parish ; when  a 
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farmer  can  get  a roundsman  at  nine  shillings  a week  has  lie  turned 
of!  an  efficient  man: — No;  he  considers  the  money  paid  to  rounds- 
nnen  as  nearly  thrown  away;  when  a pauper  applies  for  labour,  I 
endeavour  to  make  it  inconvenient  to  him,  by  giving  him  less 
wages  than  il  lie  acted  as  a volunteer. 

An  Act  tvas  passed  a few  years  back  to  enable  the  magistrates 
to  make  an  order  on  overseers  to  grant  money  in  aid  ; has  that 
been  acted  upon  in  your  parish? — No. 

Do  you  consider  that  you  have  brought  your  parish  back  to  the 
original  intention  of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth?—!  did,  during  the 
first  five  years  I acted;  I think  some  few  tilings  have  g-ot  into 
abuse  uow  ; 1 think  the  distribution  of  clothes  at  this  time  is  more 
than  is  proper. 

J lave  any  of  the  labourers  who  get  tMelve  shillings  a Meek  re- 
lief by  fuel  or  paying  rent  by  the  parish? — We  never  pay  their 
rents;  the  only  relief  we  give  to  persons,  except  they  are  infirm 
or  infants,  is  in  clothes  to  their  children  or  medical  assistance;  M’e 
have  some  charities,  but  not  of  great  extent;  we  have  bread 
distributed  to  all  the  parishioners  every  Sunday  in  rotation,  and 
every  parishioner  by  this  means  gets  about  ten  half-quartern  loaves 
per  year. 

When,  in  consequence  of  your  interference,  the  paupers  found 
a difficulty  in  obtaining  money,  did  you  observe  they  exerted 
themselves  more  to  support  themselves,  that  they  were  thrown 
back  more  upon  their  omii  exertions? — They  exerted  themselves, 
and  they  went  on  well. 

They  found  the  means  of  supporting  themselves? — Yes. 

But  you  believe,  if  they  had  received  the  relief  for  which  they 
applied,  they  Mould  not  so  have  exerted  themselves? — They 
would  have  spent  the  money  given  in  relief,  in  addition  to  their 
earnings.  • 

They  Mould  not  have  been  a bit  better  off,  nor  so  M’ell  as  when 
they  relied  on  their  omii  earnings? — Not  better,  but  more  idle. 

What  is  the  rent  paid  for  a cottage  and  garden  ? — From  three 
pounds  to  five. 

You  have  no  mode  of  assessing  personal  property  in  your  pa- 
rish ? — -We  did  assess  the  shopkeepers,  but  gave  it  up  in  three  or 
four  years;  it  M as  troublesome,  and  they  complained. 

Did  they  appeal  ? — They  did  yot  appeal ; but  some  how  or 
other  it  was  got  off. 

Mad  you  any  good  means  of  ascertaining  M'hat  they  ought  to 
pay  ? — No  ; that  M'as  impossible. 

Have  you  many  gentlemen  of  independent  fortune  residing  in 
your  parish? — Four  large  houses;  but  the  parish  of  Shenley,  as  I 
mentioned  before,  is  under  the  same  circumstances. 

Have  the  cottages  any  land  beyond  the  gardens  ?> — Very  fewr; 
there  may  be  four  or  five. 

So  that  the  cottagers  do  not  keep  cows  ? — Those  who  have  coms 
we  considered  as  small  farmers’,  and  they  are  rated  as  such. 

Are  there  many  of  that  sort? — Yes,  twelve  or  fourteen  ; if  a 
man  holds  a field  of  half  an  acre  he  is  rated ; the  cottagers  are  set 
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down  to  the  rate,  but  the  rate  on  them  is  not  collected  ; we  have 
no  case  of  a cottager  keeping  a cow  where  he  has  not  land. 

Have  you  any  common  ?— Yes,  but  the  cottagers  have  no  right 

°"you  state  an  allowance  to  old  women  and  children;  do  they 
work  at  all? In  the  stone  picking  time  and  in  hay  time,  and  at 

iia What* d o^oi^pay,  t he  women  ?_Ten-pence  a day,  children  from 

zSffiFSL  * * m*  «. 

man  earning  only  twelve  shillings  a week  !— \S  e ha\  e sue  b. 

Is  that  the  whole  earnings  of  the  family?— No,  the  wile  ami 
children  get  something;  we  have  no  men  who  will  keep  at  that 
twelve  shillings  through  the  year;  there  is  a wood  deal  ot  platted 
straw  work  done  by  the  women,  and  all  the  children  plat. 

Do  the  nomen  spin  in  your  parish  f — No,  pint  entirely. 

Supposing  a man  and  his  wife  and  four  or  five  young  children,  to 
earn  ouly  twelve  shillings,  should  you  consider  that  sufficient  to 
maintain  them?— If  he  had  only  twelve  shillings  he  could  not,  but 
that  cannot  be  the  case;  if  I found  a man  in  that  situation,  1 should 
inquire  how  he  conducted  himself,  and  why  he  could  not  earn  more, 
and  why  his  children  could  not  help.  _ 

Where  the  woman  is  confined  to  the  house,  the  man  is  able  to 
earn  only  twelve  shillings,  the  children  can  earn  nothing,  being 
young;  supposing'  the  man  to  he  industrious,  and  you  have  no 
reason  to  find  fault  with  his  conduct,  would  not  you  think  it  neces- 
sary to  assist  him? — l do  not  think  he  could  maintain  them  in  such 
a case;  but  I do  not  see  why  his  receipts  should  be  only  twelve 
shillings  ; lie  could  do  piece  work. 

Suppose  it  is  not  the  practice  to  employ  them  in  piece  work  ; 
suppose  they  are  daily  labourers,  earning  twelve  shillings? — Of 
course  he  must  come  for  relief. 

What  relief  would  you  think  it  necessary  to  give  him  in  such 
case  ? — Our  general  ride  has  bepn,  if  a widow  and  children  has 
come,  we  should  give  the  woman  two  shillings,  and  the  children 
eighteen-pence.  We  should  give  the  man  nothing;  we  should 
consider  his  twelve  shillings  would  support  him  and  one  or  two  of 
his  children. 

You  have  no  regular  allowance? — No;  the  allowance  with 
respect  to  children  who  are  left  with  their  mothers  is  settled. 

What  is  the  food  of  the  people  chiefly,  bread  or  potatoes? — 
Chiefly  bread  ; they  have  potatoes  and  greens  in  their  own  gardens, 
and  many  of  them  have  pork. 

What  is  the  price  of  flour  now? — 1 cannot  tell,  not  having 
attended  to  that  matter  for  some  weeks. 

Have  you  any  workhouse  ? — Yes  ; without  a workhouse  we  could 
not  have  effected  the  reductions,  because  the  paupers  would  have' 
gone  to  a magistrate,  and  then  we  could  not  have  protected  our- 
selves. 


Do  you  think  it  would  be  beneficial,  not  with  reference  to  your 
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particular  parisli,  but  the  whole  agricultural  part  of  the  kingdom# 
to  enable  parishes  to  charge  their  rates  with  the  purchase  or  rent 
of  pieces  of  land,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  employ  the  poor,  on 
the  account  of  the  parish  or  on  their  own  account"? — I think  the 
farming  land  would  lead  to  great  abuses,  and  I should  prefer  em- 
ploying the  poor  who  wanted  work  on  the  roads  of  the  parish;  if 
Jt  turned  out  that  there  were  people  out  of  employment  1 would  put 
them  to  work  to  improve  the  roads. 

h here  the  poor  are  really  unable  to  work  and  are  in  great  dis- 
tress, do  they  dislike  very  much  going  into  this  workhouse  of 
your  s? — The  infirm  people  when  they  are  not  comfortable  out  ask 
permission  to  go  in,  and  then  they  are  more  comfortable  than  on 
the  out-allowance. 

They  do  not  show  any  reluctance  to  go  into  the  workhouse? — 
No. 

Have  you  any  children  in  the  workhouse? — Very  seldom. 

Are  there  enough  of  them  to  enable  you  to  establish  work  for 
them  ? — There  are  spinning-wheels  in  the  workhouse,  but  little 
used;  the  old  men  go  about  and  do  work  for  the  workhouse  men. 

Have  you  any  parochial  schools? — No  ; 1 wish  we  had. 

Do  the  poor  generally  rent  their  cottages  in  your  parish  ? — Yes; 
1 do  not  believe  there  is  one  who  lives  in  his  own  cottage. 

Have  you  ever  made  it  your  business  to  go  info  the  cottages  of 
those  people  to  see  how  they  were  clothed  and  fed  ? — Of  course, 
continually.  +| 

Those  who  were  earning  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  shillings  a 
week  ? — They  are  very  fairly  clothed. 

And  how  fed? — They  all  eat  bread,  many  have  pork  ; if  wheat 
gets  very  dear,  some  use  barley. 

Do  they  appear  to  have  a sufficiency  of  food  and  decent  clothing 
according  to  the  style  of  finances? — Yes. 

What  is  your  calculation  for  flour  for  a family,  a man  and  wife 
and  four  children,  the  eldest  ten  years  old  ? — 1 have  not  entered 
injo  the  subject.  * 

What  do  you  suppose  ? — 1 have  always  rejected  this  sort  of  cal- 
culation, all  calculations  I have  seen  as  to  the  expenditure  of  a 
cottager  or  labourer  have  put  his  expenses  much  higher  than  you 
can  account  for  by  his  earnings  in  labour. 

Can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  you  suppose  they  ought  to 
have  for  their  maintenance? — No,  I cannot. 

How  do  they  get  their  fuel? — There  is  wood  which  they  pur- 
chase, and  this  year  the  clergyman  has  undertaken  from  a private 
subscription  to  retail  coals  cheap  to  them. 

IIow  do  they  purchase  that  underwood? — By  the  hundred  for 
faggots.  1 

Do  they  pay  at  the  time  or  work  it  out? — They  work  it  out  with 
their  masters;  generally  speaking,  the  women  steal  wood,  that  is 
go  a wooding,  as  they  call  it.  There  is  a circumstance  from  which 
I have  found  great  inconvenience,  and  1 do  not  see  the  reason  why 
it  should  remain  as  it  is.  The  summons  for  the  non-payment  of  the 
poor  rates  requires  the  signatures  of  two  magistrates;  the  sum- 
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too-cthc™”?nhat  coulJi  be  allere.i  it  ivonl'l  be  • i CTeet  assistance  to 
Diirisli  officers.  In  one  of  the  parishes  in  Hertfordshire  t here  has 
been  much  done  towards  diminishing-  the  poor  rates  by  iho  osta 
lishment  of  a parochial  benefit  club,  which  has  existed  some  years; 
it  is  the  parish  of  Busliey.  Mr.  Vivian,  the  clergyman  lias  pub- 
lished some  observations  on  Saving  Banks,  in  which  he  has  stated 
the  benefits  that  have  resulted  from  this  plan. 

Their  poor  rates  were  higher  than  yours  in  ISO!  . I here  ar 
only  two  six-penny  rates,  as  1 hear  in  Bushy,  m each  \ear. 

Do  not  you  think  it  will  be  a considerable  advantage  to  separate 
the  control  and  collection  of  the  rates  from  the  distribution  of  those 
rates  1 — 1 think  it  would  be  useful,  particularly  if  the  person  who 
collected  was  a regular  official  person,  and  there  would  not  he  the 
trouble  there  is  now  ; the  overseer  goes  sometimes  twenty  times  to 
an  unwilling  payer,  and  the  parish  are  forced  to  get  into  ( < it  loin 

not  receiving  the  money  in  due  tune. 

Did  the  inhabitants  meet  often  in  vestry  to  deliberate  on  the 
alteration  in  the  plan?— No,  I am  notan  advocate  forfrequent  meet- 
ings in  vestry  ; they  always  give  away  more  money  than  is  prudent, 
and  some  people  who  attend  are  too  fond  ol  exercising  their  hu- 
manity at  the  expense  of  the  parish. 

How  were  you  empowered  to  reduce  those  rates  ! I was  church- 


warden. 

How  long  did  you  continue  in  office? — I have  continued  church- 
warden ever  since ; there  is  a nomination  every  year;  (lie  clergy- 
man nominates  one  and  the  parish  the  other,  and  1 have  been 
always  nominated  by  the  clergyman. 

Were  you  in  bffice  in  1803? — No,  I think  not. 

Not  till  after  that?— 1 think  it  was  after  that;  if  the  Committee 
refer  to  the  time  of  the  returns  made  to  Parliament,  l certainly  was 
not  in  office  then. 

You  are  not  overseer,  but  churchwarden,  nominated  by  the 
vicar  ? — Yes. 

Yon  said,  in  answer  to  a question  put  to  you  some  time  ago  re- 
specting powers  being  given  to  parishes  to  charge  the  parish  with 
the  purchase  of  land  that  would  be  subject  to  great  abuse,  what 
abuse  did  you  allude  to? — I consider  it  would  be  very  ill  managed; 
I think  it  would  be  a very  good  thing  if  the  parish  had  the  power 
of  letting  land  to  some  of  its  paupers. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  work  performed  by  paupers? — Very 
little  profit  arises  from  it ; with  respect  to  land  taken  by  poor  peo- 
ple, there  is  in  Hertfordshire  a remarkable  instance  of  its  advantage; 
Sir  John  Sebright  has  four  or  five  acres  let  out  in  gardens  in  the 
parish  of  Flamstead,  every  garden  of  which  is  well  cultivated ; he 
takes  a shilling  for  each  garden,  and  gives  a premium  to  the  best 
gardener,  and  the  gardens  are  admirably  managed. 

The  question  went  to  the  propriety  of  enabling  the  parish  to  do 
that  which  you  say  has  been  done  so  beneficially  by  individuals  ? 
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— If  they  were  employed  in  any  work  to  raise  something  profitable 
that  would  become  a job. 

You  say  it  would  lie  a good  plan,  to  let  a small  portion  of  land 
to  a poor  man;  suppose  lie  would  not  pay  his  rent,  how  would 
you  recover  it? — Lose  it,  I suppose,  as  many  persons  do  their  cot- 
tage rents. 

Uo  they  pay  their  rents  regularly? — They  are  very  fairly  paid, 
I think ; — perhaps  ten  per  cent,  in  the  whole  is  lost,  that  is,  lost  by 
gentlemen;  I am  strongly  impressed  with  the  advantage  that 
Mould  arise  from  parochial, benefit  clubs,  and  if  they  were  backed 
by  Saving  Banks,  it  would  be  more  beneficial. 

The  Committee  wish  to  know,  w hether  such  a plan  as  this  would, 
in  your  estimation,  be  beneficial,  that  every  individual  under  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  should  be  called  upon  and  asked  whether  he 
would  become  a member  of  a benefit  society,  paying  (wo-aud-a 
half  per  cent,  out  of  his  wages ; that  upon  that  option  being  given, 
if  he  refused,  he  should  be  required  to  sign  a declaration  that  he 
should  look  for  no  parochial  relief,  but  under  the  strict  construction 
of  the  43  of  Elizabeth,  excluding  that  part  which  requires  labour 
to  be  found  ? — 1 should  highly  approve  of  such  a plan. 

That  into  stich  an  association,  the  parish  should  be  required  to 
pay  one-halfor  one-third  of  the  money  subscribed  by  the  individuals, 
the  management  of  it  to  be  under  a committee  elected  from  the  la- 
bouring classes,  the  farmers,  the  shopkeepers,  and  the  higher  or- 
ders, who  should  have' the  power  of  forming  rules  for  the  manage- 
ment and  distribution  of  relief,  according  as  the  circumstances  of 
the  parish  or  of  the  individual  shall  render  proper  ; such  rules  to  be 
registered  at  the  Sessions,  with  a power  lo  appeal  to  anybody  who 
conceived  himself  aggrieved  ? — If  I had  had  time  to  form  a benefit 
club  in  iny  parish,  such  a plan  would  have  been  proposed  by  me, 
except  that  I should  have  proposed  rather  to  make  good  any  defi- 
ciency in  the  funds  from  the  rates,  than  have  taxed  them  to  a fixed 
amount. 

Do  you  apprehend,  if  an  Act  for  such  a purpose  w-as  to  pass,  it 
would  be  attended  with  beneficial  consequences? — 4 have  no 
doubt  of  it. 

From  your  extensive  knoAvledge  of  the  labouring  classes,  what 
do  you  suppose  lias  been  the  cause  of  the  general  increase  ofpoors 
rates,  and  the  decrease  of  happiness  among  them  ? — Losing  the 
feeling  of  independence  they  had,  and  their  indifference  about 
taking  relief.  ’ 

Do  you  believe  there  is  any  thing  can  effectually  apply  a re- 
medy, but  renovating  those  feelings  ? — By  not  paying  those  who 
are  not  entitled  to  relief,  you  w'ill  re-establish  it. 

Are  you  aware,  that  under  the  strictest  construction  of  the  sta- 
tute-of  Elizabeth,  and  the  word  impotent  which  is  used  there,  the 
children  of  a person  not  entitled  to  relief  however  idle  and  profli- 
gate the  father?— If  so,  I think  it  had  better  be  remedied;  I would 
make  a father  maintain  his  children. 

From  your  knowledge  of  the  labouring  classes,  do  you  think  tiiat 
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if  such  a plan  as  has  been  stated,  was  proposed,  it  would  he  ac- 
ceded to  ?— I have  no  doubt  of  it ; if  l had  proposed  such  a thing 
in  my  parish,  I have  no  doubt  we  should  have  bad  every  parishioner 
'almost  belonging. to  it,  and  if  I could  have  established  a Saving 
Bank,  which  only  wanted  my  personal  attention  to  effect,  we  should 
have  had  much  money  deposited,  and  the  only  alteration,  I should 
have  made  in  the  usual  plan  of  Saving  Banks,  would  have  been, 
to  look  for  some  security  to  deposit  the  money  upon,  so  as  to  repay 
the  actual  money  advanced;  the  vesting  it  in  the  funds  will  destroy 
the  credit  of  the  Saving  Banks  with  the  lower  orders,  because  it  is 
impossible  to  make  them  understand  that  it  a loss  occurs,  it  is  by 
the  falling  of  the  funds. 

Do  you  think  some  instances  of  a gain  would  not  countervail 
that?— No;  they  would  think  the  gain  a lucky  circumstance,  but 
that  would  be  all. 

That  could  only  be  remedied  by  a national  fund  ? — 1 should 
have  got.  the  gentlemen  of  the  parish  to  have  guaranteed  the  money. 

The  parishes  would,  according  to  the  plan  proposed,  be  com- 
pelled to  guarantee  the  money  ? — Very  well. 

How  could  the  gentlemen  of  the  parish  guarantee  it'? — By  en- 
gaging to  make  good  any  loss. 

In  what  manner  is  any  guarantee  to  be  procured  ? — L should 
hope  the  gentlemen  who  live  in  the  parish,  from  time  to  time, 
would  he  answerable  for  it. 

Are  you  aware  that  the  majority  of  the  Saving  Banks,  already 
established,  protect  themselves  by  not  permitting  any  such  subscri- 
ber to  keep  in  those  Banks  a sum  greater  than  25/. — 50/. ; I do  not 
see  any  reason  why  the  sum  should  be  limited.  . In  an  agricultural 
parish,  the  chief  money  that  would  be  put  into  the  Bank  would  be 
put  in  by  young  men ; the  regular  ones  calculate  that  before  they 
marry  they  should  save  40/.  which  buys  the  few  articles  of  furni- 
ture they  want. 

Are  you  of  opinion  if  there  was  a Saving  Bank  in  your  parish, 
and  the  gentlemen  conducting  it  were  known  to  the  labourers,  they 
would  contribute  to  it  ?—  I think  1 should  have,  in  less  than  twelve 
months,  four  or  five  hundred  pounds. 

Why  would  you  have  both  a benefit  club  and  a Saving  Bank? — 
A benefit  club  is  to  protect  those  who  are  sick;  a Saving  Bank  is- 
to  secure  their  property.  If  I established  a parochial  benefit  club, 
1 should  pay  them,  in  case  of  sickness,  12s.  a week;  the  common 
clubs  give  them  but  half  a guinea. 

Do  you  think  it  fit  to  give  parochial  relief  to  a person  who  has 
money  in  such  a Saving  Bank? — 1 think  it  would  be  very  hard  to 
refuse  it,  provided  it  was  settled  by  the  Legislature.  > ^ 

It  is  obvious  the  parish  would  have  the  benefit  of  the  interest  of 

the  money,  because  the  wants  of  the  man  would  be  diminished  ? 
Yes. 

Should  you  think  it  necessary  to  limit  the  sum  so  secured  ? — 1 
thmk  it  would  be  a protection  against  a claim  upon  the  parish. 

Do  you  think  it  would  induce  many  persons  who  have  not  now 
put  money  into  the  Bauk  to  do  so  ? — I think  it  misfit. 
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Do  you  think  it  might  not  he  advisable  to  make  a distinction  on 
that  point,  not  to  touch  the  money  when  a man  is  in  sickness,  hut 
to  require  him  to  apply  it  if  he  wanted  relief  in  consequence  of 
want  of  work? — If  my  wishes  were  carried  into  effect,  he  should 
not  have  any  relief  at  all  if  he  only  wanted  work,  and  was  not 
sick. 

Have  you  had  many  removals  out  of  your  parish? — Not  a gre«at 
many  ; perhaps  in  the  last  fifteen  years  four,  five,  or  six. 

Were  they  to  a considerable  distance  ? — To  no  great  distance; 
1 think,  none  out  of  the  county. 

Have  as  many  people  been  removed  into  the  parish  as  out  of  it? 
—More,  perhaps ; but  then  they  have  not  remained  in  the  pa- 
rish ; we  have  come  to  some  arrangement  with  them,  and  they 
have  gone  back  to  their  own  parish,  we  giving  them  some  allow- 
ance. 

You  say  men  calculate  on  getting  40/.  before  they  marry  ; what 
security  must  they  have,  and  how  will  they  raise  this  money? — 
The  persons  in  an  agricultural  parish,  who  will  contribute  to  Sav- 
ing Banks,  will  be  the  young  labourers  who  want  to  save  a sum  of 
money  for  marrying  ; they  would  invest  their  money  in  the  Saving 
Banks  ; my  only  objection  to  the  Saving  Banks  is  the  investing  it 
in  the  funds,  by  which  the  money  may  be  diminished,  the  cause 
of  which  you  could  not  make  them  comprehend. 

How  would  you  obviate  that? — I would  get  the  leading  gentle- 
men in  the  parish  to  guarantee  it,  and  to  act  as  trustees. 

What  if  the  parish  was  rated  to  make  good  that  loss  if  any  should 
arise  by  vesting  it  in  the  funds? — I do  not  think  that  would  be  ob- 
jectionable. 

Do  not  you  conceive,  that  if  every  individual  was  called  upon  to 
subscribe  towards  a general  fund  for  his  relief,  it  would  in  a threat 
measure  tend  to  obviate  any  objection  there  could  be  to  residence 
obtaining  a settlement  ? — Certainly. 

Then  your  general  opinion  of  the  plan  stated  is,  that  if  it  couD 
be  adopted  in  parishes,  it  would  have  a very  beneficial  effect? — 
It  would  reduce  a very  great  part  of  the  expenditure. 

Do  not  you  believe,  that  in  a period  of  ten  or  twenty  years,  it 
would  go  in  a great  measure  to  afford  a substitute  instead  of  the 
poor  laws? — I think  it  would  : There  is  another  point  which  much 
wants  attention  ; there  ought  to  be  some  stronger  check  upon  im- 
proper expenditure  ; our  overseer’s  accounts  are  very  loosely  au- 
dited every  year. 

The  magistrate  is  ministerial ; he  has  no  right  to  examine  an  ac- 
count brought  before  hint ; the  Committee  wish  to  know,  whether 
you  do  not  think  it  would  be  very  important,  especially  in  nume- 
rous parishes,  that  one  or  two  persons  should  be  appointed  by  the 
magistrates  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  overseers  ? — Certainly  ; 1 
should  highly  approve  of  some  plan  of  audit. 

According*  to  that  plan  of  audit,  every  article  of  expenditure 
would  be  watched  ?— Yes;  but  it  would  be  very  severe  to  require 

accurate  vouchers.  ..  . „ j- 

But  in  general,  you  think  it  would  be  beneficial  the 
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tors  should  be  appointed  to  audit  those  accounts  ?—  Certainly ; I 
think  if  the  overseer  knew  that  there  was  a chance  of  some  of  his 
irregular  expenditure  falling*  upon  himself,  lie  would  be  much  more 
careful  im spending  the  money. 

Would  not  such  irregular  expenditure  fall  on  lumselt  now,  it 
the  parishioners  did  their  duty? — Certainly. 

While  you  wore  in  ofhce,  did  you  check  the  expenditure  of  the 
overseers  ? — I objected  to  bills  ; but  bills  I had  objected  to  for 
three  or  four  years  have  got  into  the  accounts  at  last,  and  have 
been  passed  when  I have  been  absent ; four  years  ago  1 was  not 
in  the  parish  much ; there  was  an  overseer  at  that  time  who  was 
very  irregular,  and  he  paid  much  money  away  most  disgracefully 
and  improperly. 

Perhaps  you  know,  if  an  overseer  brings  an  item  into  account 
anybody  may  object  to  the  paying  him? — Certainly. 

Therefore  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  individual  in  the  parish  to 
subvert  and  destroy  the  appointment  of  a distinct  and  permanent 
overseer? — The  only  way  he  could  be  appointed  would  be  by  Act 
of  Parliament. 

Then  in  the  audit  of  those  accounts,  not  only  the  vouchers  of 
payment,  but  also  the  expediency  and  propriety  of  expenditure, 
would  be  considered  by  the  auditors  ? — That  would  be  carrying 
the  regulation  to  great  extent. 

•But  supposing  the  law  was  to  be  so  guarded,  would  it  not  ex- 
tremely narrow  the  expenditure  of  multitudes  of  parishes? — 
Certainly. 

Those  auditors  accounts  might  be  decided,  supposing  they  were 
not  final,  by  two  or  more  magistrates  ? — Certainly. 

The  consequence  would  be,  that  the  auditors,  though  they 
could  not  pass  the  accounts,  if  there  was  no  particular  item  that 
went  to  the  propriety  or  expediency  of  the  expenditure,  it  would 
be  a matter  cognizable  by  a magistrate  ? — Yes. 

Would  not  that  be  a sufficient  caution  against  anything  that 
was  done  by  the  overseer  or  by  the  auditors? — Supposing  that  the 
overseer,  under  appeal  to  the  magistrates,  would  be  liable  to  pay 
the  monies  he  improperly  expended  himself. 

That  would  be  no  harder  than  it  is  in  taking  their  accounts 
against  executors  or  trustees,  or  other  trustees,  to  keep  them  to  a 
strict  propriety  of  payment,  not  to  the  fact  of  the  payment? — 
No,  it  would  be  very  useful. 

You  think,  that  would  materially  save  the  expense  in  abundance 
°t  parishes? — Yes;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  the  proper 
persons  to  be  assessors. 

\ ou  think  in  a parish  consisting  of  ten  thousand  persons,  two  or 
three  persons  might  not  be  found  to  be  assessors  for  the  year? — I 
am  not  a judge  of  the  case  of  such  a parish. 

Do  you  know  that  there  are  persons  appointed  to  examine  ac- 
counts by  the  vestries  sometimes? — No,  I know  nothing  of  the 
management  of  large  parishes ; it  has  been  stated  to  me,  that  a 
permanent  overseer  might  be  appointed  for  several  parishes,  be- 
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cause  one  parish  could  not  afford  to  pay  a permanent  overseer ; 
but  the  person  so  acting  might  perform  other  oflices  in  the  parish, 
and  so  be  well  paid. 

And  in  cases  of  small  parishes  they  might  two  or  three  of  them 
join  ? — Yes. 

Were  the  removals  that  you  spoke  of,  litigated  removals? — 
None  of  them;  we  have  not  had  an  appeal  against  a removal;  we 
have  appealed  against,  two,  in  which  we  succeeded. 

What  did  they  cost  you? — About  21/.  a piece. 

In  the  cases  in  which  you  set  aside  the  orders  of  removal,  on 
nppeal,  you  had  the  paupers  residing  with  you? — Yes. 

Did  they  remain  any  time? — No;  only  til!  the  next  quarter 
sessions. 

Had  you  to  remove  them  far ? — No;  they  were  removed  to  us, 
and  we  kept  them  till  the  appeal  was  decided. 

What  is  your  opinion,  that  instead  of  a removal  upon  an  order 
by  two  magistrates  the  removal  should  not  take  place  in  cases  of 
appeal,  till  after  the  appeal  has  taken  place? — It  would  be  an  act 
of  great  kindness  to  the  pauper. 

Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  good  in  the  intermediate  re- 
moval ? — There  would  be  probably’ a greater  expense  to  the  parish 
to  whom  he  was  removable,  because  the  parish  who  applied  to 
remove  him,  would  be  over  liberal  to  him. 

What  would  be  the  case  if  the  law  of  removal  was  to  be  totally 
repealed,  and  the  question  then  left  between  the  pauper  and  the 
parish? — A man  might  be  mistaken  about  his  parish  ; that  is,  in 
fact,  the  question  of  removal ; it  would  relieve  the  parish  a good 
deal  perhaps. 

And  give  more  liberty  to  the  poor  man  ? — Yes;  the  grand  object 
is  to  lower  the  poor  rates  ; it  may  save  a large  expense  to  the 
nation,  by  cutting  off  a certain  part  of  the  poor’s  rate. 

Would  it  not  better  the  condition  of  the  poor  men? — Yes,  it 
would. 

You  have  stated,  that  the  only  objection  to  the  removal  after 
appeal,  would  be  the  expense  the  removal  would  bring  on  the 
parish  to  which  the  pauper  was  removed  ; could  not  that  expendi- 
ture be  assessed,  and  so  obviate  (he  objection  you  have  stated? 
—To  have  it  assessed  by  the  magistrate  would  be  more  expensive 
than  the  parish  would  like;  the  magistrates’  orders  are  generally 
more  expensive  than  a prudent  parish  officer  thinks  right. 

Might  it  not  he  obviated  by  the  parish  paying  the  same  as  they 
pay  to  their  own  poor,  and  employing  the  person  until  removed? 
—That  is  what  I should  object  to,  because  the  parish  removing 
might  be  more  expensive  and  more  liberal  than  they  ought 
to  be. 

That  may  be  the  fault  of  a system  in  the  parish  ( — Supposing 
every  thing  was  correct  and  right,  my  objection  would  be  done 
away. 

Have  you  any  certificate  men  in  your  parish  ? — No. 

You  grant  no  certificates  ? — No. 
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Do  you  think  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  n parish  to  have  cer- 
tificatemen  ?— ' The  old  objections*  to  certificates  1 think  were  very 

valid  ones. 

Luna,  10°  die  Martij,  1817. 

The  Right  Hon.  W illiam  St  urges  Bourne,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Vivian,  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

You  are  the  rector  of  the  parish  of  Bushy  ? — Yes. 

The  Committee  understand  you  can  give  some  important  infor- 
mation respecting  the  management  of  the  poor  in  your  parish  ? — I 
have  interfered  in  it  for  a good  many  years. 

How  long  have  you  been  in  the  parish  ? — Nearly  twenty  years. 

What  was  the  amount  of  the  poor  rate  at  the  time  you  first  came 
into  the  parish  ? — J>00/.  a year  ; during  the  last  twenty  years  ol  the 
last  century  it  got  from  100/.  by  degrees  to  900/. 

What  has  been  its  progress  from  the  time  you  first  came  into 
the  parish  to  the  present  time?— It  hns  retrograded  since,  it  has 
got  from  900/.  to  500/. 

Has  it  ever  been  lower? — Very  little,  perhaps  4-)0/. 

Is  500/  the  amount  now  ? — It  amounts  this  year  to  about  000/. 
from  various  circumstances,  from  the  dearness  of  provisions  and 
the  trouble  of  removing  persons. 

Have  you  any  persons  out  of  employment  ? — We  have  had  but 
few  during  the  winter,  and  they  liavo  decreased. 

What  is  your  population  ? — It  was  about  eight  hundred,  it  has 
increased  one-third. 

-Have  you  reason  to  suppose  the  first  census  was  accurately 
taken? — l know  it  was;  1 took  it  myself. 

To  what  do  you  attribute  the  diminution  in  the  amount  of  your 
poor  rates  within  the  twenty  years  last  past? — Partly  from  manage- 
ment ; I have  prevailed  upon  some  of  the  gentlemen  to  be  over- 
seers instead  of  those  we  used  to  put  in;  and  to  have  the  poor  paid 
openly  once  a week,  so  that  the  overseer  should  have  no  partiality  ; 
and  also  two  beupfit  clubs. 

What  are  the  numbers  in  each  of  those  clubs? — The  men  nearly 
240,  the  women  nearly  120. 

Do  you  find  that  the  members  of  both  those  clubs  have  not  hail 
occasion  to  apply  to  the  parish  for  relief? — Hardly  at  all ; now  and 
then  a man  with  a heavy  family  has  asked  for  something,  hardly 
as  a pauper. 

You  have  no  persons  besides  the  annual  officers  concerned  in 
the  management  of  the  poor? — None;  except  any  person  who 
chuses  to  come  to  the  open  vestry  and  give  information ; we  en- 
courage them  to  come. 

You  have  no  paid  officers  ? — A vestry  clerk,  paid  10/.  a year. 

Is  he  employed  to  assist  the  overseers  ? — lie  »s  present  at  the 

payments. 

Q2 
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Does  he  check  the  relief  given  to  the  persons  employed  ? 

Yes;  whenever  he  happens  to  know. 

You  think  some  benefit  is  derived  from  his  knowledge  and  at- 
tendance ? — A great  deal. 

Do  you  think,  generally  speaking,  advantage  would  be  derived 

from  having  a permanent  officer  paid  attached  to  the  overseers  ? 

If  he  did  h is  duty  there  would. 

Are  there  any  other  circumstances  to  which  you  particular! \ 
ascribe  the  diminution  in  your  rate? — No,  I do  not  know  any  thing 
in  particular  more. 

Have  you  ,n»y  particular  employment  for  the  poor  when  the) 
apply  for  relief? — We  send  them  to  the  farmers  for  employment 
at  a reduced  rate  of  wages,  and  in  a few  weeks  they  find  relief  for 
themselves. 

They  are  sent  to  the  farmers  as  roundsmen  ? — Yes,  under  our 
management ; we  have  not  given  relief  to  persons  in  want  of  em- 
ployment only  when  ill. 

What  is  the  pay  of  a roundsman? — About  twelve  shillings  a 
week,  and  sometimes  a little  mote  for  doing  a little  on  a Sunday, 
but  many  work  by  grate,  by  job,  or  taskwork  ; men  who  have 
families  are  forced  to  do  that,  otherwise  they  do  not  think  it  worth 
while,  they  get  enough  without. 

If  the  wages  are  not  sufficient  for  themselves  and  families,  what 
is  the  conduct  of  the  parish  in  that  instance? — We  tell  them  they 
must  get  other  modes  of  employment,  and  assist  them  in  so  doing 
if  we  can,  and  they  get  into  taskwork  and  get  enough. 

Do  you  in  any  instance  advance  them  money  from  the  rate  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  in  their  wages  in  maintaining  their  families  ? 
— We  never  bear  them  upon  the  books  permanently  as  poor,  we 
give  them  presents,  generally  in  clothing,  sometimes  a little  sum 
that  they  may  rub  on  and  not  come  again,  and  sometimes  they  do 
not  come  again. 

It  is  not  then  the  practice  of  youv  parish  to  advance  regularly 
weekly  a sum,  in  addition  to  the  wages  earned  by  your  labourers? 
— Never;  and  to  that  I ascribe,  as  much  almost  as  anything,  the 
diminution  of  the  rates. 

Was  it  the  practice  heretofore  to  advance  such  money  in  addition 
to  their  w ages  from  the  rate  ? — When  I came  to  the  pat  ish  they 
were  getting-  very  fast  into  that  custom,  and  I had  a great  deal  of 
trouble  to  prevent  it. 

If  a man  has  six  young  children,  no  one  of  which  can  maintain 
itself,  you  do  not  give  any  permanent  relief  beyond  his  earnings? 
—Never ; occasional  presents,  and  that  very  seldom. 

How  did  you  prevail  on  the  parish  to  put  an  end  to  that  prac- 
tice?— By  strong  persuasion,  and  by  desiring  them  to  try  the  ex- 
periment, and  it  answ  ered  ; they  immediately  got  into  taskwork, 
and  got  five-aud-twenty  shilling's  a week. 

Have  you  any  workhouse  in  your  parish  ? — None  ; I ascribe  the 
diminution  of  the  rates  partly  to  that;  they  voted  a workhouse, 
and  1 succeeded  in  persuading  them  not  to  make  one. 
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So  that  the  poor  are  maintained  at  their  own  houses?— Yea  ; or 
their  friends  houses.  • 

Have  you  any  fixed  allowance  for  them  ?-No;  but  we  give  them 
4s.  a week,  and  a great  deal  of  clothes,  sometimes  all  their  clothes. 

You  are  not  troubled  with  casual  poor  in  your  parish  ?— Now 
and  then  we  have  a turnpike  road,  and  now  and  then  we  have 
casual  poor  who  are  impostors,  and  some  that  really  want  relief ; 

the  passes  are  troublesome  and  expensive. 

Have  you  any  school  in  the  parish ? — A Sunday  School  tor  boys 

and  girls.  „ , , , . ,,  , 

And  Sunday  Schools  only  ?— A Sunday  School  parochially  only ; 

some  benevolent  people  put  a number  ot  children  to  schools. 

Have  you  had  much  experience  in  law  proceedings  ? A great 
deal  of  trouble  and  sometimes  expenses. 

Do  you  think  any  inconvenience  would  result  from  reducing 
settlements  to  settlements  derived  from  birth,  from  parentage,  and 
from  a certain  number  of  years  residence,  say  five  i Taking  the 
poor  throughout  England,  it  would  be  the  same  thing;  what  one 
would  gain  another  would  lose : but  we  being  popular  at  present 
would  be  hardly  dealt  with,  because  we  have  no  workhouse  in 


our  parish,  and  other  circumstances. 

Yon  think  it  would  be  objectionable  in  those  parishes,  which 
have  any  thing-  to  allure  the  poor  ? — 1 believe  none  would  suffer 
more  than  we  should  ; and  especially  from  this  circumstance,  we 
have  a great  facility  in  building  cottages,  and  our  neighbours  pre- 
vent that  almost  entirely. 

Would  that  objection  be  obviated  by  increasing  the  number  of 
years  necessary  to  give  a settlement  ?- — It  would  in  proportion ; 
but  they  gain  settlements  now  very  easily ; a renting  of  10/.  a 
year,  and  if  one  cottage  w ill  not  do  they  take  two. 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  get  a settlement,  if 
five  years  residence  were  necessary? — They  get  a settlement  easier 
now. 

The  advantages  from  simplifying  the  law-  you  conclude  w'ould 
be  great  ? — I can  see  one  advantage,  the  removals  would  cost  less, 
and  we  should  be  less  in  terror  of  an  appeal  to  the  sessions;  we 
are  afraid  to  remove  paupers,  for  fear  it  should  be  in  hands  who 
would  go  immediately  to  the  sessions. 

Do  you  think  it  would  put  an  end  to  the  majority  of  those  com- 
plicated questions  of  law  and  fact,  on  which  you  go  to  the  sessions  ? 
— Certainly. 

Are  you  apprehensive  that  persons  towards  the  end  of  the  term 
would  be  driven  out  of  the  parish,  in  order  to  deprive  them  of  the 
settlement? — Out  of  some  parishes  certainly;  but  not  in  our  parish, 
for  the  cottages  are  in  hands  who  pay  but  little  to  the  rates,  and 
who  look  only  to  the  rents. 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  improvement  if  the  tenement,  in 
order  to  gain  a settlement,  was  necessarily  to  be  an  entirely  in- 
stead of  consisting  of  many  parcels? — It  would  prevent  coming 
into  the  parish  to  gain  a settlement. 

Would  not  it  prevent  many  frauds? — Perhaps  it  would;  but 
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two  or  three  tenements  could  easily  be  called  one;  if  a man  rents 
two  cottages  adjoining  in  order  to  gain  a settlement,  the  owner 
would  make  it  one.  , 

The  renting  is  very  often  from  different  people  ?— ' That  would 
prevent  some  fraud,  I dare  say. 

H hat  is  the  rent  of  your  cottages  ?— From  five  to  ten  pounds  a 
year.  * 1 » 


Are  they  assessed  to  the  poor? — Hardly  at  all  ; unless  a man  is 
a fgglei,  and  keeps  a horse,  and  has  other  modes  of  maintaining 
himself  besides  labour.  . 

They  are  neither  assessed  to  the  tenant  or  the  proprietor? — No. 

Would  it  not  be  advisable  the  owner  should  pay  a cess  ? I 

think  it  would  be  very  desirable  indeed. 

W hat  are  the  weekly  earnings  of  your  labourers  in  general  ? 

Twelve  shillings  they  call  it;  they  have  a shilling  or  two  or  more 
sometimes.  . 

J)o  you  suppose  fourteen  shillings  to  be  the  average? — Perhaps 
hardly  so  much. 

In  what  proportion  are  your  members  of  the  Friendly  Societies, 
compared  with  those  who  are  not  members? — There  are  many 
more  in  the  societies  than  those  who  are  not. 

Are  they  two-thirds  ? — 1 believe  they  are. 

What  is  the  amount  of  contributions  to  your  male  Friendly  So- 
ciety  ? — Twro  hundred  and  forty  men. 

How  much  do  they  pay  a month  ? — Twro  shillings  a calendar 
month. 


Ho  you  conceive  that  this  establishment  has  had  a material  in- 
fluence upon  the  character  of  the  working  classes  of  your  parish? 
— Very  great  indeed. 

What  do  you  suppose  would,  be  the  effect  if  Friendly  Societies 
were  general  ? — That  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  this  Com- 
mittee. 

Have  you  any  Bank  for  Savings  in  your  parish  ? — No  * they  are 
so  near  London,  they  go  w ith  their  savings  to  the  Bank  themselves; 
they  may  carry  ever  so  little  there. 

Have  they  carried  any  into  the  Bank  in  London? — Yes;  I have 
known  servants  carry  their  wrages. 

Have  you  know  n any  instance  of  a labouring  poor  man  carrying 
any  saving? — No,  not  the  lower  orders. 

Do  you  pay  cottage  rent  for  the  poor? — We  take  care  of  that; 
we  should  have  them  all  to  pay  if  w e did. 

Do  you  iu  any  instance  ? — No ; w e give  them  money  sometimes 
to  do  it  themselves. 

But  not  for  the  payment  of  rent? — No. 

Do  you  give  them  fuel  ? — No,  never  parochially. 

How  are  they  supplied  ? — They  buy  what  they  can,  and  get  as 
much  wood  as  they  can. 

The  12s.  a week  is  competent  to  the  maintenance  of  a family? — 
No j a man  with  a family  hardly  ever  is  a day  labourer  unless  he 
gets  a good  place ; he  does  task-w’ork. 

What  do  you  suppose  an  individual  with  task-wrork  gets  ? — A 
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great  deal  frequently;  frequently  a guinea ; it  is  difficult  to  tell 
what  passes  between  them  and  their  masters,  but  1 have  found  fre- 
quently a guinea  a week. . The  Friendly  Society  is  made  up  m 

number  from  fourteen  parishes.  . 

In  "eneral,  the  individuals  who  are  members  of  this  society  ic- 

ceive  nothin'*'  from  the  parish  ? — No. 

Is  yours  a purely  agricultural  parish  ? — \es;  there  is  a very 

little  manufactory  of  cloth. 

What  family  do  you  sup|K>se  a man  can  support  upon  Us.  a 
week? — I have  a labourer  to  whom  1 give  l->s.  a week,  who  lias 
six  children,  and  none  of  them  able  to  work,  and  l give  them  a 
little  besides;  .help  him  with  potatoes. 

Is  the  man  a member  of  the  Friendly  Society  ? — - i es. 

Does  he  receive  any  thing  from  the  i riendly  Society  ? No. 

Would  a man  with  12s. .a  week  maintain  four  in  family  ?-  That 
must  be  calculated  on  the  price  of  bread,  or  potatoes  lather,  foi 
they  are  cheaper ; but  few  men  with  families  try  that,  they  get 

task-work.  . . 

Personal  property  is  not  rated  at  all  in  your  parish  . — No,  there 
is  none  we  can  get  at  well. 

In  such  a parish  as  yours  would  it  be  important  it  should  be 
rated  ? — Not  in  our  parish,  it  is  all  agricultural. 

What  is  i he  amount  of  your  poor  rate  in  the  pound  ? — 1 sup- 
pose the  utmost  is  about  two  shillings. 

What  is  the  rental  ? — The  rental  of  the  parish  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen years  ago  was  taken  at  four  thousand  pounds,  and  l suppose 
it  is  worth  half  as  much  again  now. 

Since  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  withholding  relief  from  la- 
bourers with  large  families,  have  not  you  found  the  benevolence  of 
the  families  around  extended  to  them  ? — Only  to  their  own  la- 
bourers, I should  suppose. 

Are  the  labourers  capable  of  always  finding  task-work  ? — 1 be- 
lieve always,  if  they  look  for  it. 

Among  the  farmers,  in  agriculture  do  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

Does  this  society  make  any  provision  to  persons  out  of  employ- 
ment ? — Never. 

Under  the  present  law  of  settlement,  do  yoU  gain  more  pa- 
rishioners in  the  course  of  a year  than  you  lose? — Yes;  they  swear 
that  they  belong  to  Bushy  ; 1 have  stopped  three  or  four  men  of  a 
morning,  who  have  been  about  to  take  false  oaths. 

So  that  individuals  not  belonging  to  your  parish  make  them- 
selves parishioners  ? — Yrcs. 

Have  you  many  removals  ?— pYes,  a great  many. 

Have  many  of  the  orders  of  removal  been  appealed  from? — 
Sometimes;  wo  take  great  care  not  to  remove  them  to  the  wroug 
parishes,  but  sometimes  we  do. 

In  cases  of  appeals,  have  they  oftener  been  quashed  than  con- 
finned  ? \\  believer  we  could  we  have  hindered  their  going  to  the 

magistrates. 

Do  the  poor  appeal  to  the  magistrates  from  the  allowance  made 
to  them  ?— Never. 
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You  say  you  hinder  their  going  to  the  magistrates? — Yes;  we 
always  send  to  the  parish  to  say  the  poor  are  coining;  and  1 cor- 
respond with  the  overseers,  to  desire  1 may  withdraw  without  go- 
ing to  the  sessions;  that  succeeds,  without  some  attorney  has  the 
management  of  the  parish,  and  fckes  to  go  there. 

Do  you  think,  as  a general  question,  that  any  benefit  would  arise 
from  not  removing  paupers  till  the  appeal  had  been  determined, 
or  the  time  for  notice  of  the  appeal  had  expired? — What  we 
should  wish  most  would  be,  to  have  no  appeal  at  all,  only  to  the 
same  magistrates  on  better  information. 

The  question  applies  to  their  not  being  removed  till  the  appeal 
is  decided? — We  should  gain  only  the  expense  of  removal,  but  we 
should  nqt  save  the  expense  of  the  sessions. 

Supposing  you  cannot  avoid  the  appeal,  do  you  not  think  it 
would  be  beneficial  to  avoid  an  intermediate  removal  ? — We  should 
avoid  the  expense  of  carrying  the  man  to  his  living,  but  weshould 
have  to  support  him  during  the  time. 

But  suppose  that  a provision  was  made,  that  in  the  event  of 
another  parish  being  to  be  saddled  with  him,  they  should  pay  the 
expense? — That  would  be  of  no  avail,  unless  we  had  a better 
pbwer  to  make  them  pay  the  expense;  I think  it  would  be  a 
trifling  saving  in  comparison  of  the  expense  at  the  sessions. 

How  could  you  avoid  that? — By  appealing  to  the  magistrates  at 
their  own  private  meetings;  they  can  as  well  decide  at  their  own 
weekly  meetings  as  at  the  county  town. 

You  mean  Avithout  employing  counsel? — Yes. 

The  great  expense  is  in  carrying  witnesses? — No;  our  great 
expense  is  in  keeping  people  in  the  parish  for  fear  of  removing  ; 
we  have  many  families  who  do  not  belong  to  us,  and  we  keep  them 
there  for  fear  of  what  a pauper  will  swear,  for  to  belong  to  a parish 
he  likes  he  will  swear  any  thing. 

But  the  expense  will  depend  upon  the  number  of  witnesses? — 
It  will  depend  on  the  lawyer’s  charges  ; an  attorney  and  counsel, 
we  should  have  none  of  that. 

What  is  the  usual  expense  of  appeals? — That  depends  upon  the 
number  of  witnesses,  and  the  distance. 

Have  you  removed  to  any  great  distance  ? — Seldom  very  great. 

In  point  of  fact,  has  any  appeal  ever  been  mode  to  a magistrate 
from  an  allowance  made  by  your  parish? — Not  for  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years. 

In  no  instance?— In  no  instance  for  that  time;  at  first  they 
used  to  threaten  appeals,  but  now  they  are  very  contended. 

Have  you  found  that  the  persons  employed  in  task-work,  earn- 
ing from  21s.  to  25 v.  a week,  have  been  brought  to  infirmities  by 
great  exertion  ? — Never;  I never  knew  an  instance.  1 have  known, 
a man  get  cold  from  mowing  in  the  summer  all  day,  but  nevei  in 

the  winter.  , . ... 

What  effect  do  you  suppose  a regulation  would  have,  which 
would  take  away  from  individuals  the  right  of  claiming  relief  out 
of  their  own  parish,  except  iu  the  case  of  accident  or  casual  sic  - 
ness  ?— The  effect  would  be,  that  he  would  immediately  look  tor 
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task-work  that  will  maintain  him  ; and  our  practice  is  this,  they  do 
not  come  to  the  overseer  to  ask  for  relief,  knowing  they  would  be 
removed,  hut  they  come  to  the  vestry  clerk,  or  me,  and  say,  be 
kind  enough  to  write  to  my  parish,  and  desire  relief  to  be  sent 

from  my  parish.”  . . . . ... 

That  is,  supposing  the  case  of  an  individual  wishing  to  remain 

in  the  parish,  and  therefore  looking  for  taskwork,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve himself  in  the  phrish  in  which  he  is  resident;  but  the  ques- 
tion is,  what  e fleet  do  you  think,  upon  the  general  mass  of  popula- 
tion, a regulation  would  have,  to  oblige  a man  to  get  back  to  Ins 
parish  in  case  of  want  of  work  ? — I think  he  could  not  get  back  to 
Lis  parish  but  by  the  assistance  of  the  parish  in  which  he  resides. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  workhouses? — That  they  act  two 
ways,  one  a little  good,  and  a very  great  evil ; the  little  good  is, 
that  they  act  as  gaols  to  terrify  people  from  coming  to  the  parish  ; 
the  evil  is,  that  when  they  are,  however  loath  they  wrere  to  get 
there,  they  soon  become  used  to  it,  and  never  get  out  again. 

You  conceive  it  corrupts  the  morals  of  the  people  ? — Com- 
pletely. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  work  of  paupers  in  a 
workhouse? — £ cannot  speak  from  my  knowledge,  but  1 believo 
very  little  anywhere  ; none  that  l ever  heard  of  was  worth  reckon- 
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Having  no  house,  when  parties  apply  to  you  you  must  either 
relieve  them  or  find  them  work? — Yes. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  alternative  of  finding  work? — We 
send  them  as  rounders,  and  in  a few  wreeks  they  disappear. 

Supposing  persons  have  no  habitation  in  your  parish  and  you 
have  no  workhouse,  what  should  you  do  for  them? — We  look  for 
a lodging  for  them,  and  give  somebody  something  a wTeek  to  take 
them  in. 

Have  you  never  had  to  maintain  people  in  another  parish,  for 
whom  you  could  not  find  a habitation  in  your  own? — When  we 
prefer  keeping  them  in  that  other  parish,  lesLwe  should  take  them 
off  their  employment. 

What  do  you  look  upon  to  he  the  character  of  work  performed 
by  paupers  ? — A rounder  does  not  stay  long  enough  to  make  it  of 
consequence. 

What  is  the  effect  upon  the  individual  himself? — I do  not  hear 
the  farmers  complain ; I have  known  farmers  take  rouuders  on 
constantly. 

Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  population  of  a manufac- 
turing- parish  on  the  same  subject  ? — I am  not  much  concerned  with 
the  manufacturing  parishes,  except  the  mining  places  in  Cornwall. 

I lie  work  of  a miner  in  agriculture  would  not  be  of  much  value  ? 
■—They  are  agriculturers  in  Cornwall  also,  thpy  work  part  of  the 
day  under  ground  and  part  of  the  day  above  ground. 

I here  are  a good  many  persons  purely  manufacturing  labourers  to 
whom  the  farmer  would  not  give  a shillingforn  mouth’s  work? — 1 
suppose  not,  but  fortunately  the  regular  road  is  from  agriculture  to 
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manufacture,  and  not  from  manufacture  to  agriculture;  they  breed1 
one  for  the  other ; 1 baptize  three  children  almost  to  burying  one. 

A man  who  works  piecework  is  able  to  gain  more  than  by  com- 
mon daily  labour  ? — Twice  as  much. 

11  a man  who  was  working-  being  paid  by  his  parish,  and  was 
merely  to  do  what  he  could,  what  would  be  the  value  of  his  work? 
— I he  farmer  would  keep  them  to  work;  generally  they  are  not 
worth  much,  but  we  have  very  few  of  that  description,  and  for  very 
short  times. 

You  think  work  of  that  kind  is  of  inferior  value  to  the  work  where 
n man  works  lor  himself  ? — A man  is  not  working  for  himself  pro- 
perly when  he  does  daywork,  he  never  works  for  himself  but  when 
lie  does  taskwork. 

Can  you  suggest  to  the  Obminittee  any  improvement  of  the  poor 
laws,  with  reference  to  the  diminution  of  the  rates  or  the  equilization 
of  the  burden  of  them? — We  reduced  our’s  by  paying  openly; 
getting  gentlemen,  or  as  near  gentlemen  as  you  can,  to  act  as  over- 
seers ; having  no  workhouse,  and  never  relieving  men  in  good 
health,  never  putting  them  on  the  books  generally,  never  making 
them  paupers. 

You  have  nothing  on  that  head  to  suggest  in  amendment  of  the 
law? — Only  that  we  should  get  rid  of  the  sessions. 

Can  you  suggest  any  mode  of  effecting-  the  equalization  of  the 
burden  of  the  poor  rates? — In  agricultural  parishes  it  is  well  equa- 
lized as  it  is. 

Butin  manufacturing  parishes? — 1 have  always  wished  if  pos- 
sible to  make  bachelors  and  people  who  have  no  children  pay,  but 
1 am  afraid  it  is  impossible;  it  would  fall  on  the  persons  who 
employ  them  in  many  instances. 

You  have  said  that  you  consider  that,  if  Friendly  Societies  were 
universal  it  would  totally  do  away  all  the  poor  laws? — If  they  were 
universal  it  would  not  do  away  all  the  poor  laws,  you  will  have 
orphans. 

Notwithstanding  your  present  opinion  as  to  workhouses,  should 
not  you  think  workhouses,  which  should  be  considered  as  hospitals 
for  the  aged  and  schools  for  the  young,  as  beneficial  to  the  indi- 
viduals and  economical  to  the  parish? — Certainly  not;  as  schools 
for  the  young  nothing  can  be  more  shocking  except  a gaol ; and 
as  for  the  old,  they  are  more  comfortable  a hundred  times  in  pri- 
vate houses  with  their  relations  and  friends. 

When  it  is  said  as  schools  for  the  young,  it  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  according  to  their  present  establishment,  but  when  put  on 
a foundation  to  obtain  the  effect  of  improving  the  morals  of  the 
young  ? — I believe  it  impossible  to  mix  the  lower  orders  of  mankind 
without  doing  mischief. 

Some  years  ago  was  not  a workhouse  applied  to  the  use  of  the 
old  and  infirm,  and  not  as  a place  of  work  ? — 1 believe  the  poor 
never  liked  workhouses,  they  always  avoided  going  there  if  they 
could. 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  accomplish  by  a general 
law  the  same  degree  of  good  management  that  may  now  exist  m 
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certain  parishes,  in  consequence  of  the  exertion  of  individuals?— 
Individuals,  if  thev  exert  themselves,  may  do  it  under  the  existing 
laws,  but  I think  the  laws  might  be  made  to  encourage  them  more. 

Do  you  think  any  law  could  be  made  that  would  enforce  those 
practices,  that  would  produce  those  effects? — Yes;  I remember  a 
clause  in  Mr.  Whitbread’s  Hill,  which  is  worth  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, if  you  made  the  vote  in  the  vestry  according  to  the  amount 
he  paid.  1 know  some  parishes  where  the  lower  orders  of  payers 
behave  so  ill  to  the  gentlemen,  they  do  not  dare  to  shew  them- 
selves; whereas  if  they  voted  in  proportion  to  their  payments, 
they  would  then  have  tlie  management  of  the  parish. 

Do  not  you  think  if  the  management  of  the  receipt  and  expen- 
diture of  the  parish  was  separated,  it  would  induce  many  gentle- 
men to  take  part  in  the  management  of  the  poor  who  do  not  now  do 
it? — The  receipt  is  very  simple;  one  overseer  collects  it  from  the 
farmers. 

But  it  would  induce  gentlemen  to  become  overseers,  who  would 
not  like  to  be  collectors  of  the  money  ? — The  way  we  have  done 
is  tin's,  to  put  a gentleman  and  some  tradesman  or  farmer;  the 
farmer  or  tradesman  takes  the  collection,  or  when  there  are  two 
gentlemen  they  collect  by  their  servants  ; therefore  1 do  not  believe 
it  would  have  any  effect. 

Blit  in  large  populous  places  gentlemen  would  not  like  to  be 
the  collectors  of  the  money  ? — They  send  their  servants. 

Is  there  any  other  property  in  your  parish  that  could  be  assessed 
that  is  not  assessed  ? — I think  not,  unless  it  is  the  manufactory  by 
and  by,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  assess  that. 

The  rate  of  wages  is  from  1*2#.  to  14s.  ? — Thirteen  shillings  on 
an  average. 

And  by  taskwork  a man  may  earn  from  21s.  to  25s.  ? — It  is  dif- 
ficult to  say. 

Is  the  increased  work  done  by  that  individual  iu  proportion  to 
the  increased  amout  he  receives? — l suppose  so,  or  the  employer 
would  not  employ  him. 

You  suppose  the  pay  is  equal  to  the  work  done  ? — I suppose  it 
always  finds  its  level. 

Do  you  act  as  a magistrate? — No,  1 am  not  in  the  commission. 

Has  it  never  happened  to  you  that  the  labourers,  who  have  com- 
plained that  their  earnings  did  not  enable  them  to  maintain  their 
families,  have  gone  to  the  magistrates  upon  your  refusing  them? 
— Never  for  nearly  twenty  years. 

In  short,  the  magistrates  have  not  interfered  with  the  practice  in 
your  parish  ? — Not  at  all, 

\ ou  have  said  that  when  persons  applying  for  relief  w ere  em- 
ployed as  roundsmen  they  soon  found  employment  for  themselves; 
do  not  you  conceive,  if  they  had  not.  the  poor  fund  to  apply  to, 
they  would  find  means  to  support  themselves? — Most  certainly. 

iou  think,  therefore,  the  power  of  applying  to  the  poor  fund 
discourages  their  own  exertions? — For  a time,  until  they  find  they 
do  not  get  any  thing,  and  are  forced  to  work. 
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As  long-  as  they  can  depend  upon  that,  they  do  not  exert  them- 
selves?— With  us  they  do  not;  in  many  places  they  do,  because  the 
overseers  are  men  lower  in  society  than  they  ought  to  be. 

Y on  consider  that  they  administer  relief  where  they  ought  not? 
— Undoubtedly. 

^ ou  then  are  clearly  of  opinion,  that  ihe.  poor  fund  operates  as  a 
discouragement  to  the  individual  exertions  of  poor  persons? — In 
proportion  as  it  is  abused. 

Do  you  think  that  the  terror  of  removal  operates  as  a check  to 
improvident  demand  where  a pauper  is  in  a parish  to  which  he 
does  not  belong? — Very  much ; we  have  seen  sometimes  in  times 
of  scarcity,  persons  almost  starve  rather  than  be  removed,  for  fear 
of  the  workhouse  in  the  parish  to  which  they  would  be  removed. 

There  you  think  that  check  operates  improperly? — It  makes  a 
man  strive  to  provide  for  himself  more  than  he  would  otherwise. 

You  would  not  wish  men  to  starve? — Nor  to  be  so  near  starving 
as  1 have  seen  them. 

But  in  other  cases  it  operates  to  induce  them  to  exert  them- 
selves?— Yes,  and  in  that  case  they  exert  themselves. 

Have  you  any  ftftid  arising  from  a private  subscription? — No, 
very  little;  a few  donations  from  charitable  people,  they  give  me 
to  dispose  of. 

l)o  you  know  at  all  what  amount  of  private  donations  is  annually 
expended  in  your  parish  ? — The  private  donations  I cannot  tell. 

You  cannot  conjecture? — It  must  be  subscription  to  come  to  my 
knowledge  ; it  is  only  occasionally  ; in  hard  winters  we  subscribe 
for  coals. 

I)o  you  find  the  poor  destroy  your  hedges  in  plunder  ? — 1 hear 
of  it  now  and  then,  but  not  to  a great  amount. 

Do  you  find  it  more  in  your  parish  than  in  other  parishes  where 
they  receive  more  out  of  the  rates? — I do  not  believe  any  parish 
receives  as  much  as  our  parish  does. 

Do  you  see  any  disposition  in  the  young  persons  to  help  their 
parents,  by  giving  them  any  of  their  earnings  ? — No,  the  poor  rate 
prevents  that,  they  must  go  to  the  parish. 

Have  you  many  public  houses  in  your  parish  ? — Yes,  we  have 
five,  we  had  another,  and  1 did  all  I could  to  make  them  scarcer. 

Does  much  of  the  parish  money  find  its  way  there? — A great 
deal;  the  publicans  are  so  poor  from  being  numerous,  they  are 
supposed  to  do  any  thing  to  get  men  into  their  houses. 

Do  you  think  limiting  the  number  of  public  houses  in  parishes 
generally,  would  be  a measure  that  would  tend  to  diminish  the 
poor  rates  ? — I think  very  much  ; 1 think  the  difference  between 
three  houses  and  six  would  turn  many  drunken  men  into  sober. 

William  George  Carter , Esq.  again  called  in,  and 

Examined. 

You  are  the  secretary  to  the  Association  for  the  Relief  of  the 
manufacturing  poor? — 1 am. 

Have  you  any  information  to  communicate  to  the  Committee,  as 
to  the  operatiou  of  the  poor  laws  ?— •Understanding  from  one  of  the 
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honourable  gentlemen  present  the  object  of  my  intended  exam,- 
nation,  I went  through  all  the  cases,  and  drew  out  tins  summary 
statement,  which  l have  now  the  honour  ot  presenting-  to  the  Com- 
mittee f It  was  delivered  »«.J 

Can"  you  *Mt<  In  the  Committee  any  information  respect, n«  the 
places  here  named,  except  what  appears  on  this  paper . Certain  y. 

From  what  materials  is  this  information  obtained  —l  iom  state- 
ments from  the  distressed  districts,  usually  verified  bv  the  clergy- 
man or  a magistrate;  when  that  has  been  the  case  that  has  been 

considered  sufficient  by  the  Association.  . 

It  appears  by  the  return  that  the  population  ot  Hals 
issex,  amounts  to  3,279,  and  that  out  of  that  population 


Halsted,  in 
no  less 

than  2,012  are  receiving  parochial  relief ; and  it  appears  also  that 


their  sources  of  employment  are  in  agriculture  alone  ; can  you 
state  the  cause  of  their  distress'? — l believe  the  cause  of  their  dis- 
tress is,  that  formerly  a woollen  manufactory  was  established  there, 
which  has  now  ceased. 

How  long  has  it  ceased  ?—T  cannot  state  the  number  of  years, 
but  I believe  not  a very  long  period. 

Those  2,012  persons  were  not  in  fact  originally  employed  in 
agriculture? — I apprehend  not. 

Linen f are  agriculture;  by 


to  look  to  at  present? — I 


It  is  stated  that  their  sources  of  enaployi 
that  it  is  meant  they  have  nothing  else  ti 
apprehend  that  is  the  meaning:  *1  will  give  the  answers  as  they 
arc  given  by  the  distressed  districts;  the  return  from  that  district 
was  signed  by  Thomas  Haines,  magistrate,  acting  in  the  district, 
and  also  by  Dr.  Adams,  the  vicar.  teas  rc.ad.~\ 

Do  you  conceive  that  with  a limitation  of  wages  in  agricultural 
employment  to  the  rate  of  1 2«'.  a week,  and  a refusal  to  relieve  any 
but  those  who  are  sick  and  infirm,  it  would  be  possjble^for  the 
parish  of  Halsted  to  furnish  relief  to  those  persons  who  are  now 
paupers? — 1 should  think  not,  certainly;  I have  no  local  know- 
ledge of  the  parish,  I speak  merely  from  general  knowledge. 

What  is  the  amount  now  remaining  in  the  hands  of  this  society  ? 
— The  balance  is  very  small. 

Can  you  state  about  what  sum? — Somewhere  about  five  or  six 
thousand  pounds  perhaps. 

What  is  your  weekly  expenditure  ? — That  depends  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  cases  coming ; sometimes  it  is  more  and  sometimes  less. 

What  w;ill  he  the  amount  of  your  expending  for  ihe  next  month 
or  two  months,  do  you  expect? — Not  expecting  any  accession  to 
♦he  fund,  I should  suppose  the  whole  of  that  sum  will  then  be  ex- 
pended. 

VV  hat  has  been  the  amount  of  all  the  money  subscribed  ? — About 
47,000/. 

It  has  been  established  how  long? — Orininally  in  1812;  but  1 
aiu  now  speaking  of  the  last  subscription. 

From  the  year  1812  to  the  present  time,  what  lias  been  the  sum 
subscribed  ?— -Rather  more  that  00,000/. 

What  was  the  expenditure  in  1812? — About  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen thousand  pounds. 
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In  181  >3  how  much? — There  have  been  but  two  funds;  there 
was  that  in  1812,  to  which  there  was  afterwards  a small  accession, 
and  the  present  subscription. 

What  was  the  sum  expended  in  1813? — The  whole  stun  was 
expended  in  1812,  except  a small  sum  which  was  appropriated  tc 
buy  fish. 

Metcurij,  12°  die  Martij , 1817. 

The  Right  Hon.  William  Sturges  Bourne  in  the  Chair. 

John  Christian  Curwen , Esq.  a Member  of  the  Committee, 
made  the  following  Statement. 

1 WISH  to  state  to  the  Committee,  that  in  the  county  of  Cum- 
berland, all  the  parishes  adjoining  to  the  sea  coast,  and  the  manu- 
facturing towns,  have  for  some  years  past  laboured  under  the 
greatest  hardships,  occasioned  by  the  number  of  Scotch  and  Irish 
who  come  into  those  parishes,  and  who  are  frequently  maintained 
by  their  friends,  who  have  been  settled  there  before,  for  a few 
weeks  ; because  when  they  become  chargeable,  without  any  power 
whatever  of  their  being  removed,  we  have  no  power  by  which  we 
can  remove  them,  particularly  the  Irish.  With  the  Scotch  that  has 
been  done ; but  we  cannot  get  rid  of  the  Irish  by  sending  them 
out  of  the  country  ; so  that  we  are  subject  to  any  number  coming 
there  under  any  pretence,  aud  we  are  totally  incapable  of  getting 
rid  of  them.  The  town  of  Whitehaven  has  made  a representation 
' of  their  state,  and  it  is  filed.  1 hold  in  my  hand  an  account  of  an 
agricultural  parish  near  Carlisle,  where  the  poor  rates  amount  to 
384/,  the  parish  of  Rockcliffe;  out  of  which  182/.  is  paid  to  Irish, 
who  have  uo  settlement  whatever. 

£ It  teas  delivered  in,  and  read  as  follows 
Parish  of  IlockcIifTe. 

Eight  Poor  rates  in  the  year,  at  . . . .£48 
A collection  at  Is.  in  the  pound  ....  8 

Annual  collection  £384 

Scotch  and  Irish  received  last  year.  .£182 

John  Beaty,  Overseer. 
Parish  of  Rockcliffe,  March  3,  1817, 

“ We  have  forty  paupers;  andout  of  them,  there  are  twenty-five 
Scotch  and  Irish,  which  is  a very  heavyburthen  in  our  small  parish, 
for  there  are  only  seventy  inhabitants  that  pay  to  the  poor  rate. 

John  Beaty, 

Overseer  of  the  parish  of  Rockcliffe.” 

“ I believe  it  will  be  found  in  all  the  principal  towns  in  the  county, 
there  is  almost  the  same  proportion  of  Irish  and  Scotch,  pressing 
on  the  poor  rates;  so  that  we  may  assume  one-third  of  the  whole 
charge  in  the  county  of  Cumberland  is  paid  to  Irish,  who  have  no 
settlements,  and  who  surreptitiously  intrude  themselves  upon  us.” 
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Have  you  employed  those  Irish  and  Scotch  ( Certainly  not  ge- 
nerally ; some  have  been  employed;  but  the  burthen  generally, 
arises  from  those  who  have  had  no  employment ; l here  are  a num- 
ber employed  undoubtedly,  and  very  beneficially  employed  to  the 
advantage  of  that  county;  but  the  evil  arises  from  individuals  who 
are  tempted  to  come  over  anti  have  no  employment , they  me 
tempted  by  some  of  their  friends  who  have  been  previously  settled 
in  hopes  of  getting  work.  • 

How  do  they  get  their  livelihood  i — They  come  on  the  poor’s 
rates  immediately ; they  are,  at  the  commencement,  probably  sup- 
ported by  their  friends;  the  expense  of  supplying  them  with  food 
is,  in  the  first  instance,  very  little,  fdr  they  live  mostly  upon  po- 
tatoes; and  when  they  are  cheap,  their  keep  is  not  attended  with 
great  cost  to  those  who  maintain  them  for  a short  period. 

Had  they  no  occupation  whatever  ? — Many  of  them  no  occupation 
whatever. 

Do  they  come  over  at  one  time  of  the  year? — Not  at  all;  we 
have  no  demand  for  them  at  harvest.  There  are  settled  in  Cum- 
berland a number  of  Irish  families,  employed  both  in  the  mines 
and  in  the  manufactories;  and  this  tempts  others  to  come,  for  whom 
there  is  no  occupation. 

Js  this  an  agricultural  parish? — It  is;  the  Irish  have  been  em- 
ployed in  great  numbers  during  the  war.  When  there  was  a great 
want  of  men,  many  of  the  Irish  were  employed  as  colliers  and 
miners;  but  since  the  peace,  men  have  been  in  such  abundance 
there  has  been  less  demand  for  them. 

Is  the  demand  for  coal  lessened? — No;  coals  are  considerably 
reduced  in  price,  nearly  a seventh  part. 

Do  they  come  over  now  as  they  did  formerly? — Every  day. 

In  increased  numbers,  or  in  the  same  numbers? — 1 th  nk,  from 
the  difficulties  that  now  exist  in  Ireland,  thev  come  in  greater  num- 
bers ; we  have  no  power  of  guarding  ourselves;  as  it  must  be  ap- 
parent to  the  Committee  that  those  individuals  are  in  an  infinitely 
better  situation  than  the  English,  because  they  can  choose  what 
parish  they  please,  so  that  they  settle  wherever  they  suppose  they 
will  be  best  provided  for.  Some  years  ago,  a Bill  was  brought  in 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  removal  of  these  people  from  the 
county  of  Lancaster,  and  was  thrown  out;  and  a second  Bill  was 
brought  in  from  my  constituents  at  Carlisle.  Neither  of  those  Bills, 
under  any  circumstances,  enabled  the  Irish  to  obtain  a settlement. 
The  injustice  of  the  measure  at  once  defeated  it;  and  individuals 
particularly,  1 speak  for  the  county  of  Cumberland,  have  since  be- 
come sensible  that  this  was  an  unjust  principle,  and  now  would  be 
perfectly  well  pleased  that  any  moderate  number  of  years  residence, 
without  employment,  without  parochial  relief, should  obtain  for  the 
parties,  a settlement,  as  it  is  tindoub  ed  that  the  county  of  ('uinber- 
land  has  received  great  and  essential  benefit  from  the  labour  of  the 
Irish  ; and  therefore  it  is  generally  felt:  L would  be  most  unjust 
aud  iniquitous  to  remove  those  people  when  there  is  no  necessity 
lor  them.  J 
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Those  Irish  are  chiefly  in  the  parish  of  Rockclit^? — No;  all  over 
the  county*  ’ 

Those  who  reside  in  the  parish  of  Rook  cl  iff,  work  in  an  adjoining 
parish  probably  ? — I am  afraid  not. 

V ould  you  give  a settlement  to  tliosc  employed  in  an  adjoining’ 
parish  ? — Vos,  I think  I would. 

A\  ould  not  that  lead  to  fraud  in  many  instances  ? — I think  not,  in 
a country  where  a great  number  of  bands  are  required. 

Takea  parish  where  there  were  a number  of  cottages  and  poor  peo- 
ple, those  people  may  take  in  persons  to  sleep  there,  who  work  in 
adjoining  parishes,  in  that  case  they  would  become  settled  at  that 
place  where  they  slept;  would  not  that  be  bringing  a burthen  on 
the  parish,  be  an  encouragement  to  pull  down  such  houses  to  pre- 
vent it? — I think  not;  undoubtedly  frauds  might  be  committed, 
but  it  would  have  an  operation  to  reduce  the  price  of  labour,  and 
increase  the  price  of  houses  ; and  I think  upon  the  whole  no  injury 
w ould  arise,  because  if  it  had  not  been  that  a great  number  of  these 
people  had  been  resident  in  Cumberland  during  the  war,  it  would 
nave  been  impossible  to  bring  into  cultivation  the  -300,000  acres 
which  have  been  cultivated;  therefore,  to  a certain  amount,  l con- 
sider the  residence  of  the  Irish  to  be  an  advantage  to  us,  and  that 
it  is  only  by  bringing  in  hands  when  we  do  not  want  them,  that  an 
inconvenience  arises. 

Might  it  not  be  managed  that  they  should  get  the  settlements 
w here  they  are  employed  ? — The  eyil  w ould  be  very  little  I think. 

Do  you  propose  to  extend  the  settlement  by  residence  merely  to 
the  Irish,  or  to  all  persons  within  this  kingdom? — I should  certainly 
say,  to  all  persons. 

The  same  eviljs  felt  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom? — 1 know  it  to 
be  equally  felt  in  Lancashire,  and  a little  in  some  of  the  great  towns 
in  Westmoreland. 

You  consider  it  proper  that  the  Irish  should  be  enabled  to  gain  a 
settlement  in  England,  would  it  not  be  cqally  just  to  be  enabled  to 
remove  English  from  Ireland? — l think  l wmuld  call  on  thejustice 
of  the  House  to  place  us  in  the  situation  to  do  as  we  should  with 
the  English  ; we  have  no  power  of  removing  an  individual  w ho  has 
no  right. 

They  have  no  settlements  in  Ireland  ? — They  have  no  poor  rates. 

Then  you  could  remove  them  to  any  part  of  Ireland  ? No;  I 
think  to  the  nearest  sea  port  we  would  send  them.  It  is  become 
dreadful;  it  is  a common  thing  for  old  women  to  come  over  to 
some  of  their  relations,  who  are  settled;  and  in  a few  weeks  we 
have  them  thrown  o A the  poor  rates,  though  they  are  of  no  value  m 
work. 

John  Bennct,  Esq.  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

We  have  had  a return  from  one  of  the  parish  officers  of  Hindon, 
in  w hich  lie  states,  that  they  have  paid  40  s.  in  the  pound,  an  e 
fore  the  year  ending  the  25th  of  March  it  w ill  be  50  s. ; can  you  tc 
the  cause  of  such  an  enormous  poor  rate  ? — It  is  a boioug  i town. 
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sending  two  members  to  Parliament;  and  every  inhabitant  of  the 
town  that  does  not  receive  from  the  poors  rate  has  a vote,  conse- 
quently they  have  had  an  interest  in  remaining  in  the  ton  n ; that 
vote  has  been  an  inducement  for  them  never  to  leave  the  tonn, 
and  that  has  induced  others  to  crowd  as  much  as  possible  into  the 
town  of  Hindon;  the  paupers  at  a former  period  have  exerted  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  to  keep  themselves  oft' the  parish  books,  but 
owing  to  tbe  present  circumstances  of  the  times,  they  are  thrown 
suddenly  on  the  parish  books  from  necessity. 

Hindon  is  now  oppressed  with  a superabundant  population  ? 
Yes;  but  still  1 do  not  consider  it  a hardship  on  the  inhabitants  or 
the  owners  of  Hindon,  because  there  are  no  vacant  houses,  1 be- 
lieve, of  any  description. 

Do  the  houses  very  much  belong  to  a few  persons?  — 1 hey  be- 
long to  two  proprietors,  1 believe. 

Are  they  exonerated  from  the  poor’s  rate  ? — I do  not  know  the 
nature  of  the  business  of  the  parish,  but  as  the  houses  are  rented 
from  year  to  year,  the  rent  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  poor’s  rate  ; 
as  long  as  there  is  any  rent  paid,  there  i*  no  hardship  on  the  owner, 
for  the  land of  Hindon  does  not  consist  1 believe  of  more  than  about 
2(H)  acres;  but  I can  see  no  hardship  sustained  from  the  enormity 
of  the  poor  rate,  considering  the  advantages  which  the  owners  of 
the  property  derive  from  it. 

in  what  pnrish  do  you  live? — In  Tisbury;  a large  parish  about 
three  miles  from  Hindoo. 

What  is  the  population  of  your  parish? — It  may  be  found  in  the 
returns  of  population,  1 believe,  somewhere  about  2,000  ; 1 looked  a 
few  days  ago  into  the  return  but  I do  not  recollect 

You  are  not  united  with  any  other  parish? — No. 

Have  you  a workhouse? — Yes. 

How  many  persons  is  it  calculated  to  contain  ? — I do  not  believe 
there  are  more  than  from  thirty  to  forty  in  the  workhouse  ; it  will 
contain  perhaps  a hundred. 

Are  the  persons  in  it  impotent  persons  ? — Entirely ; we  do  not 
admit  any  others ; old  men,  orphans,  children,  widows  and  fami- 
lies sent  there  tor  a week  or  ten  days  by  orders. 

Are  they  maintained  by  the  parish  officers,  or  by  contract? — By 
the  parish  officers. 

Have  you  a great,  number  relieved  out  of  the  workhouse? — A 
great  number;  1 believe  half  the  population  are  at  this  moment  on 
the  poor  book. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  relief  administered  to  those  persons? 
— We  have  very  mauy,  Isuppose  to  the  arnountof  forty,  strong  able- 
bodied  men  doing  very  little  on  the  roads,  at  4 s.  a week,  which  is 
euough  to  support  them. 

They  are  men  without  families? — Whether  they  have  families  or 
not  they  are  put  on  the  roads  at  4 s.  a week,  and  the  rest  is  made 
up  from  the  poor’s  rate  ; if  we  were  to  give  them  more,  the  single 
men  would  have  no  inducement  to  leave  us. 

Are  there  many  persons  wholly  maintained  out  of  the  work* 
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house? — Very  few,  except  those  unable  to  work  ; there  .are  a few 
old  women  and  men  living  in  houses  of  their  own  : we  never  force 
a man  into  the  workhouse  on  any  account,  if  we  can  avoid  it. 

Have  you  any  persons  whose  wages  will  not  maintain  them  and 
their  families,  to  whom  you  give  relief  from  the  poor  rate? — A 
vast  number,  I think  three  parts  out  of  four  of  »ur  labouring 
population. 

What  are  the  general  rates  of  labour  in  your  parish? — The 
present  wages  vary  from  seven  to  eight  shillings  a week  ; and  I 
believe  at  this  moment  if  I were  to  reduce  my  labourers  to  5.9.  a 
week,  they  would  not  leave  me;  they  could  not  got  work. 

In  your  parish  a great  many  of  the  labourers  receive  pay  from 
the  parish  ? — Nearly  all  of  them. 

In  addition  to  the  wages  from  their  employers? — If  a man  has 
two  children  he  must  receive  parochial  relief. 

You  have  substituted  this  scale  for  the  ordinary  allowance  in  that 
part  of  England,  of  a gallon  loaf  a week  for  each  head  in  a family, 
and  a small  sum  over. — The  regular  allowance  in  the  district  in 
which  I live,  and  for  many  miles  round  in  the  west  of  Wiltshire; 
has  been  a gallon  loaf  for  maintenance,  and  three-pence  for  clothes 
per  week,  including  earning’s. 

What  is  the  weight  of  the  bread  ? — It  is  a half  peck  loaf;  that 
has  been  the  allowance,  without  any  discrimination  as  to  the  age 
or  character,  for  1 believe  twenty  years  past;  this  scale  has  ap- 
peared to  myself  and  my  brother  magistrates  for  a long  time  past, 
to  be  a very  unfair  mode  of  relieving  the  poor,  and  the  scale  now 
proposed  was  drawn  by  myself  about  ten  days  or  a fortnight  ago; 
1 took  it  to  the  last  meeting  qn  the  5th  of  this  month,  and  it  was 
immediately  adopted  by  the  magistrates,  and  1 believe  will  be 
adopted  throughout  the  west  of  Wiltshire ; the  reduction  to  the 
poor  rate  occasioned  by  this  scale,  I worked  out  in  several 
parishes,  and  it  will  save  to  us  in  Tisbnry  somewhat  more  than 
twenty  per  cent,  in  the  poor  rates;  the  difference  is,  to  give  a much 
bio-her  relief  to  the  industrious  poor,  and  to  sink  (be  relief  to  the 
children,  and  those  who  force  themselves  upon  the  parish  for  work. 
I baye  divided  the  poor  info  five  classes;  and  by  having  reduced 
three  classes  and  increased  two  of  them,  we  have  made  a saving 
of  twenty  per  cent,  anil  1 am  perfectly  convinced  the  poor  v,  ill  be 
better  satisfied  with  the  new  scale  than  the  old  one,  notwithstanding 
this  great  saving  in  the  poor  rate,  and  the  less  allowance  they  will 
on  the  whole  receive.  ' - 

Ho  you  find  great  difficulty  at  present,  in  providing  employment 
for  those  persons? — Yes,  we  do.  . 

l)o  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  for  many  parishes  to  be 
enabled  to  charge  their  rate  with  the  purchase  or  rent  of  small 
parcels  of  land,  on  which  to  employ  persons  who  want  work 

occasional'v  ? — No.  . 

Do  you  ihink  it  would  be  advantageous,  if  they  were  able  to  let 
to  an  'industrious  man  an  ac  e of  land  to  work  on  his  own  ac- 
count?— No.  , . 

What  are  your  objections  ? — You  caunot  hud  any  man  muter  tne 
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nresent  system  of  the  poor  laws,  who  would  take  the  land,  or  at- 
Lnpt  to'  take  it;  they  have  too  perfect  a dependence  upon  the 
Doorl’s  rate-  it  would  be  a public  undertaking,  and  very  ill 
managed  • 1 am  convinced  the  farm  would  produce  nothing. 

What  is  the  amount  of  the  sum  raised  m the  last  year,  m your 

narish  ? »VVe  pay  1 believe  about  *200/.  a month,  that  is  -,400/.  a 

' aod  this  new  scale  saves  40/.  a month  nearly ; I have  seen 
j,  Souiertshire  scale,  and  a great  many  others  for  the  re het  of  the 
poor,  but  this  of  mine  is  fifteen  per  cent,  higher  than  the  Somer- 

86  What  is  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  property  assessed  m yo»r 
Darish  1 — It  is  an  agricultural  parish  almost  wholly,  except  a few 
minor  shopkeepers  ; but  we  assess  their  property,  and  strike'  oft 

40s.  cottages  inhabited  by  paupers. 

TIow  much  i toes  your  rate  amount  to  in  the  pound,  on  the  rack- 
rent*—!  think  about  7s.  6d.  in  the  pound;  1 do  not  speak  With 
accuracy  at  all,  but  1 believe  that  to  be  the  fact. 

Is  your  contribution  to  the  country  rate,  and  your  ex  pence  for 
other  purposes  payable  out  of  the  poor  rate,  considerable '—I he 
country  rate  lately  lias  been  very  heai  y.  „ 

Can  you  state,  in  round  numbers,  the  amount  ot  it  last  year  . 
No.  1 cannot ; our  country  rate  is  very  unequal,  not  having  been 


equalized  for  some  years. 

Is  that  intermediate  class  in  your  parish  very  numerous,  which 
neither  contribute  to  the  poor  rate,  nor  receive  relief  ‘. — No,  1 do 
not  think  it  is;  certainly  not.  , . . 

Have  your  law  expellees  been  considerable  r — 1 do  not  believe 
they  have -in  mv  parish,  because  1 reside  in  it,  and  keep  them  Iroin 
law  as  much  as  possible  ; i take  care  they  shall  not  go  to  law 
without  very  good  grounds. 

Do  you  conceive  benefit  would  arise  if  parishes  could  appoint  a 
permanent  otRcer  to  assist  the  overseers,  who  should  be  paid  . 
We  have  had  the  office  twice  served  by  hired  overseers,  but  they 
were  both  interested  men,  and  paid  largely  to  the  poor  s rates. 
Had  they  not  been  interested  men,  I am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the 
evil  which  the  system  creates  would  have  been  greatly  augmented  ; 
considering  the  poor  rates  an  evil,  their  liberality  would  make  it 
much  greater. 

l)o  von  think  that  any  disadvantage  would  arise  if  the  law  of 
Settlement  was  so  far  altered,  that  in  future  no  settlement  should  he 
derived  but  from  birth,  parentage,  or  residence  for  a certain  number 
of-  years;  say  five?— indeed  1 do;  1 would  remark  with  respect  to 
the  residence  for  three  or  five  years,  1 conceive  that  residence 
alone  would  cause  the  destruction  of  cottage  houses:  For  instance, 
1 have  h parish  very  near  the  town  ot  Hindou  ; if  residence  alone 
would  gain  a man  a settlement,  I should  entirely  destroy  those 
cottages,  which  L am  now  exceedingly  anxious  to  keep  up  ; and  L 
should  employ  labourers  residing-  in  the  town  of  Hindoo,  which 
would  crowd  the  town  ofllindon  worse  than  it  now  is.  I consider 
that  all  places  are  nearly  alike  situated,  because  tlier^  arc  towns 
always  where  people  would  have  more  advantage  in  residing  tjjntt 
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in  country  places.  I lliink  that  residence  and  employment  in  the 
parish  ought  to  gain  a settlement,  because  those  who  work  are 
▼ahfablc  men,  and  deserve  to  have  a settlement. 

Yon  are  aware  that  persons  must  have  been  able  to  maintain 
themselves  during  the  term,  whatever  it  might  be? — Certainly; 
but  the  effect  would  be  the  destruction  of  the  cottages,  from  the 
cause  I have  mentioned  ; it  would  till  those  parishes  now  in  the 
hands  of  various  proprietors  fuller  of  poor,  where  the  poor  could 
easily  get  residence  by  hiring  house's  at  a very  low  rent ; they  are 
now  too  full  of  poor,  and  they  would  still  be  fuller;  wherever  one 
landholder  held  the  whole  parish,  he  would  entirely  destroy  all 
cottages,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  residence. 

Would  it  not  tend  to  increase  the  rate  of  wages,  if  all  the 
cottages  were  destroyed? — No ; I will  state  the  reason  ; 1 speak 
locally,  but  it  may  be  taken  as  applying  more  generally  than  to  my 
district.  I have  a parish  where  1 am  exceedingly  anxious  to  keep 
up  the  cottages,  and  where  1 take  men  of  good  character  from 
various  other  parishes,  and  fill  my  cottages  with  them;  those  men 
cannot  gain  settlements,  because  they  were  married  men  before 
I took  them  into  the  cottages. 

Do  you  take  any  means  to  prevent  persons  gainiug  settlements 
in  those  parishes ? — Indeed  1 do;  were  residence  to  give  those 
poor  men  settlement,  L should  turn  them  out,  and  pull  down  the 
cottao-es. 

Without  pulling  down  those  cottages,  would  it  not  answer  your 
end  by  giving  them  notice  to  quit  previous  to  the  period  that  would 
gain  a settlement? — You  may  give  a pauper  notice  to  quit  a long 
time  before  he  will  go  out ; 1 have  been  throe  years  getting  a man 
out.  I have  another  instance,  and  a very  strong  one;  1 have  a 
pauper  in  my  parish  that  1 cannot  get  rid  of;  this  man  has  -made- 
bo  less  than  three  parishioners,  though  he  is  a pauper  himselt,  by 
taking  men  in  as  pretended  servants  to  himself,  and  he  has  made 
those  men  parishioners  ; so  that  it  would  give  those  men  the  power 
of  letting  lodgings,  and  making  paupers  in  our  parish. 

That  is  upon  the  assumption,  than  an  illegal  holding  over  will 
be  construed  into  a constant  residence? — No;  because  the  pauper 
who  occupies  my  house,  1 cannot  turn  out. 

The  person  holding-  over  illegally  after  notice  to  quit,  would  not 
be  resident  in  such  sense  as  would  gain  him  a settlement  i It 
would  not  give  a settlement  to  that  individual  person,  but  his 
power  of  letting  lodgings  and  taking  in  other  resHlnnts  would 
produce  the  same  effect;  we  cannot  prevent  his  letting  the 
lodger  in. 

l)o  you  think  it  unjust,  that  a man  who  lias  lived  m the  parish 
five  vears,  maintaining  himself,  should  be,  in  ease  ot  infirmity , 
maintained  there  rather  than  in  another  parish  ? — It  his  labour  lias 
been  used  in  that  parish,  I think  he  should  be  maintained  there, 
but  not  on  account  of  mere  residence,  where  ihc  labour  has  been 
in  another  parish. 

What  would  be  the  effect,  if  the  labourers  had  two  miles  every 
«portu»g  to  come  to  your  farm? — None  at  all;  1 have  many 
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labourers  conic  three  miles  to  my  farm,  every  morning  .luring  the 

"'dcTvou  think  a man  who  has  three  miles  to  come  in  a morning, 
ami  three  miles  to  return  at  night,  can  perform  the  same  quantity 
of  labour  as  a man  constantly  on  the  spot  . I am  sure  he  couh 
perform  his  labour  sufficiently  well  to.  induce  our  fanners  to  p*y 
Lis  wages ; my  parish  is  seven  miles  in  length,  and  tor  a good 

master  they  will  go  five  miles.  , . , 

What  are  their  hours  ?— From  six  to  six,  and  they  arc  the  most 

punctual  persons  we  have.  , c 

With  how  much  time  for  dinner?— An  hour  for  dinner. 

In  summer? — Twelve  hours,  with  halt  an  hour  for  breakfast, 
and  an  hour  for  dinner;  ours  are  all  farm  labourers;  in  thewinter- 

thne,  they  work  from  day-light  to  dark.  . 

Do  you  usually  hire  your  men  by  the  year  ?— Never ; we  hire 
men  in  our  own  parish  by  the  year,  but  never  out  ot  the  parish  ; 
the  only  sure  way  to  prevent  a young  mau  gaining  a settlement  in 
your  parish,  which  I can  devise,  is  to  hire  linn  for  a fixed  tune 
short  of  a year,  by  w hich  means  we  avoid  the  implication  of  a 
yearly  hiring ; if  we  do  not  hire  them  absolutely  for  a short 
’period  with  a service  for  a year,  hiring  is  presumed,  therefore  we 

limit  the  time.  . 

And  you  avoid  having  apprentices  taken  in  your  parish  ? — Of 

course  we  wish  it. 

Do  you  do  much  grate  work  in  your  country? — Yes,  we  aro 
obliged  to  do  a great  deal,  as  much  as  we  can. 

Dave  you  ever  made  any  calculation  what  would  be  the 
difference  in  the  labour  of  a farm  of  100/.  a year  w ithin  half  a 
mile  of  a town,  and  one  that  w as  tw  o miles  from  it,  if  tile  labourers 
were  to  come  from  the  town? — 1 am  perfectly  convinced  there 
would  be  no  ditl'erence  at  all  ; the  reason  is,  that  our  men  do  as 
little  as  they  possibly  can  to  ge.t  their  wages ; the  real  work  of  one 
of  our  labourers  is  by  no  means  severe. 

If  he  did  fairly  that  portion  of  work  he  is  capable  of,  wrould 
not  the  difference  he  essential? — It  would  make  a difference,  if  he 
worked  by  task-work. 

If  the  work  was  to  be  let,  would  it  not  be  cheaper  done  within 
half  a mile  of  the  town  than  where  the  men  had  to  go  two  miles? — 
It  would  not  make  any  difference  I am  convinced,  anil  I will  tell 
you  why ; if  I had  w ork  to  let  to-morrow,  persons  who  w'ould 
undertake  it  would  come  from  Hindon  or  Shaftsbury,  or  some  towu 
where  they  have  no  work  for  them,  four  or  five  miles  off’ probably. 

Will  .not  a man,  to  work  for  a twelvemonth,  perform  a larger 
proportion  of  work  w ithin  half  a mile  of  his  residence  than  four 
miles  oft? — There  is  no  doubt  it  will  be  so,  if  he  performs  his 
duty ; but  he  does  not  do  so. 

Do  you  find  the  labourers  all  keep  the  same  hours,  or  do  they 
come  earlier  to  do  grate  work? — A great  deal  earlier ; but  they 
go  away  earlier  at  night  by  two  hours. 

Then,  in  point  of  fact,  they  work  fewer  hours  than  if  they 
worked  by  tho  day  ? — Yes,  three  or  four  hours  short  generally. 
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Have  you  reason  to  behove  that  working- those  fewer  hours,  they 
effect  a greater  portion  of  work  than  by  day-work  ? — They  do. 

In  a proportion  equal  to  the  increase  of  work  ? — Yes  I have 
gone  to  that  extent  in  grate  work,  in  farm  work,  that  there  is 
scarcely  aay  thing  that  can  be  done  by  measure,  that  I do  not  do 
by  measure;  ploughing,  and  carting,  and  almost  every  work  that 
can  be  measured. 

In  those  parishes  in  which  you  are  so  much  interested,  and 
in  which  such  pains  are  taken  to  avoid  new  settlements,  in  what 
way  have  the  present  persons  who  have  settlements  acquired 
them? — lly  perjury,  some  of  them.  I have  a family  now  settled 
upon  me  in  a most  extraordinary  way,  in  one  particular  parish .' 
a family  were  carried  into  my  bailiff’s  liouse  in  the  evening;  the 
father,  whom  1 ain  convinced,  was  perjured,  sailed  the  uext 
morning  from  Portsmouth  to  the  Fast  Indies,  and  the  wife  and 
family  are  on  my  parish  now. 

From  whence  do  they  derive  their  settlements  ?— They  are  na- 
tives of  the  parish,  generally. 

Are  early  marriages  frequent  in  your  parish  ?-— -Certainly. 

Have  you  any  friendly  society  in  any  of  these  parishes? — 4es* 
parish  clubs ; two  in  Tisbury. 

Have  they  a good  many  members? — No;  they  bad  formerly; 
they  were  very  good  clubs. 

What  is  the  cause  of  their  decline?— The  total  dependence  the 
pauper  has  upon  the  poor’s  rates  ; the  parish  can  take  advantage 

of  the  club  money.  , - 

Does  it  not  arise- in  part  from  the  people  having  low  wages  . 
The  whole  of  the  misery  of  my  parish,  and  I believe,  of  my 
coupty,  is  occasioned  by  the  lowness  of  wages. 

Do  you  think  the  morals  of  the  lower  classes  have  been  much 

deteriorated  of  late  years  ?— Very  much. 

Is?  not  the  mode  of  hiring  the  labourers  by  the  year,  calculated 
to  injure  their  morals ? — No,  I do  uot  think  it  is;  the  best  •»- 
bourers  are  those  who  are  willing  to  hire  themselves  by  the 


Do  vou  consider  yourself  obliged  to  make  an  allowance  to  the 
pauper,  agreeably  to  the  scale  delivered  in ■?— I am  bound  as  a 
Magistrate,  to  give  such  relief  as  will  support  the  pauper. 

And  you  go  by  that  scale?— Yes*  ; 

May  you  deviate  from  it?-Yes,  it  does  not  bind  me  by  any 
means,  further  than  that  1 conceive,  under  the  pressure  of  he 
poor’s  rates  at  present?  that  scale  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
?nke  of  instruction  to  young  magistrates  and  overseers. 

Do  vou  not  think  it  would  be  much  better  to  pay  the  labourers 
Ihc  entire  value  of  their  labour,  rather  than  out  of  the  poors 

rates? — Undoubtedly.  , ' c . 

.As  to  the  part  paid  out  of  the  poor  rate,  the  farmer,  so  far  as  be 

is  charged;  gains  as  much  as  be  pays?  Certainly. 

You  have  stated,  that  the-objection  to  makmg  res.dence  coiwti- 
n,e  a settlement,  was,  tlmt  you  could  not  possibly  dispossess  a 

pauper  of  his  house,  that  he  has  remain*!  two  or  three  ye  s 
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,fter  you  have' given  him  nolice  to  quit;  supposing-  the  farmers  to 
efuse  to  employ  that  person,  would  not  that  compel  him  to  quit 
lie  house l? Not  at  all;  those  persons  know  howto  obtain  sub- 

sistence without  any  employ  at  nil ; I can  point  out  several  men 
fn  ,iie  town  of  Hindoo,  who  never  were  seen  to  do  an  hour  s 

*v\  oi  k»  ...  • i i . 

That  is,  supposing  a man  comes  into  the  pr^nsn  to 

obtain  a settlement? — -Certainly. 

As* a general  principle,  would  not  notice,  a year  or  half  a year 
before  the  expiration  of  the  period  which  would  constitute  a set- 
tlement, and  the  farmers  refusing  to  give  employment  to  that 
person,  compel  him  to  leave  the  parish  ? — Perhaps  that  is  not  the 
strongest  part  of  the  answer  I gave  just  now ; when  1 spoke  of 
Hindoo,  I spoke  of  other  places  as  Well.  When  a tenant  is  quit- 
tin»-  a farm,  he  would  often  give  no  notice,  because  he  would  be 
indifferent  whether  the  pauper  had  a settlement  or  not ; the  te- 
nant, when  he  knows  of  the  termination  of  his  lease,  might  some- 
times hire  servants,  ami  gain  settlements  for  them  purposely ; 
there  are  instances  now,  I believe,  at  this  moment,  where  tenants 
are  bound,  under  penalties,  not  to  take  paupers. 

Do  not  you  conceive,  if  settlements  were  facilitated  in  the  Way 
now  mentioned  by  residence,  it  would  he  a perfectly  give-aml- 
take  business ; that  the  parish  Would  get  rid  of  as  many  as  they 
got? — Those  who  have  mine  cannot  get  rid  of  them  ; they  Would 
pull  down  their  cottages. 

Would  they  not  still  continue  to  refuse  them  to  any  tenant  Who 
was  likely  to  become  burtheusome? — Yes,  if  little  farmers  held 
their  own  estates  there  would  not  he  many  settlements  made ; 
but  where  the  estates  are  let  thei*o  will  be  many  paupers  made. 

Upon  the  whole,  would  you  rather  the  law'  remained  as  it  is? — 
The  law'  is  so  bad  it  had  better  be  altered  in  any  w ay.  I Cantiot 
see  any  sort  of  inconvenience  in  making  residence  and  labour  in 
the  parish  give  a settlement;  it  is  not  necessary  he  should  have 
laboured  for  one  man  only. 

If  the  poor  who  should  be  produced  by  an  agricultural  parish, 
and  having  their  birth  settlement  from  the  agricultural  parish, 
should  become  manufacturers  and  entitled  to  a settlement  by  a 
number  of  years  residence,  do  you  believe,  or  do  you  not,  that 
the  manufacturing  parish  would  eject  them  before  they  get  a set- 
tlement there? — Perfectly  sure  of  it. 

Do  not  you  therefore  think  it  would  throw'  back  the  pauper  in 
his  old  age,  and  perfectly  exhausted,  on  the  agricultural  parish  ? 
— I am  perfectly  sure  of  it ; if  labour  and  residence  o-ive  a set- 
tlement, a man  may  work  for  twenty  masters  and  have  a Settle- 
ment. 

In  attaching  labour  to  residence,  do  you  consider  that  the  fn&tl 
must  be  actually  employed,  or  that  he  does  not  become  chargeable 
in  an\  way  upon  the  parish;  ii  he  does  not  become  chargeable, 
do  you  consider  that  I a bon  r ? — If  he  does  not  become  chargeable 
to  the  parish,  and  is  not  ktiowui  to  work  in  another  parish,  if  he 
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lives  upon  the  means  he  acquires  in  my  parish,  he  ought  to  gain  a 
settlement  there. 

Supposing  the  period  to  be  fixed  five  years,  and  a man  works 
four  years  and  a half,  and  is  not  employed  the  next  half  year,  and 
is  not  chargeable  on  the  parish,  he  ought  you  think  to  gain  a set- 
tlement?— Most  undoubtedly. 

Is  the  custom  altered  in  your  country  at  all  amongst  farmers, 
of  hiring  their  labourers  short  of  the  year? — Yes,  we  never  hire 
by  the  year  now;  wre  hire  to  evade  the  settlement,  for  six  months, 
nine  mouths,  and  ten  months,  any  thing  short  of  the  year  ; for  if 
we  make  no  hiring  there  is  an  implied  hiring. 

Can  a man  in  your  parish,  working  by  measure,  earn  sufficient 
to  keep  himself  and  three  children  off  the  parish  ? — Certainly  he 
ought ; it  depends  on  his  master,  one  man  will  give  more  than 
another. 

What  would  he  earn? — -It  totally  depends  upon  the  strength  of 
the  man,  and  the  agreement  he  makes ; if  he  worked  for  me  he 
would  earn  probably  ten  shillings;  ten  shillings  will  not*keep  a 
man  and  three  children;  twelve  shillings  would. 

IIow  much  will  a man  earn  in  a week,  by  measure  ? — One  man 
may  earn  six  shillings,  and  another  double  that  sum. 

Hut  generally  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — The  weekly  wages  are 
seven  or  eight  shillings;  and  therefore  1 should  suppose  he  would 
earn  twelve  shillings. 

Every  person  in  your  parish  that  has  a family  receives  parochial 
relief? — Yes,  nearly  so  ; the  scale  vv  ill  shew  you. 

Is  not  this  the  effect ; that  though  in  the  first  instance,  the 
weekly  rate  of  labour  is  only  eight  shillings  in  the  week,  yet  as 
all  the  families  are  paid  out.  of  the  poor  rates,  that  is  also  a pay- 
ment for  labour? — It  is  a payment  for  maintenance. 

Should  you  conceive  that  the  present  payment  for  labour  in 
your  parish,  plus  the  amount  of  the  poor  rate,  would  he  more  than 
adequate  for  labour,  if  it  were  put  into  the  direct  shape  of  a pay- 
ment for  labour? — I am  perfectly  convinced  the  price  of  labour  at 
present,  and  for  the  last  three  years,  has  never  been  repaid  to  the 
farmer,  including  all  other  tilings;  the  farmer  has  never  received 
a remuneration  tor  the  labour,  generally  including  poor  rates, 
taxes,  and  all  other  things. 

In  your  parish,  is  the  payment  for  labour,  which  is  in  the  shape 
of  poor  rates,  and  the  weekly  payment,  apportioned  not  according- 
to  the  labour  performed,  but  to  the  necessities  of  the  individuals 
who  perform  it  and  their  families  Yes. 

If  the  Committee  understand  you  rightly,  the  profits  which  a 
man  makes  of  his  farm  only  enable  him  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  seven 
shilling's  a week  to  the  labourers  ( — 1 believe  that  the  tariuer  s 
produce  lias  not  repaid  him  the  amount  of  his  expenditure  for  the 
last  three  years  in  my  neighbourhood. 

Do  you  see  any  remedy  for  the  state  of  things  described  in  your 
last  answer? — The  remedy  to  me  is  very  evident;  which  is,  to 
create  an  increase  of  demand  for  labour,  which  can  alone  increase 
its  price. 
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How  can  von  increase  that  demand?— By  removing  the  disa- 
bilities under  which  the  uncultivated  land  now  labours,  to  enable 

us  to  cultivate  our  waste  lands.  . . 

You  expressed  an  opinion,  that  were  a settlement  to  be  gained 
bv  a certain  number  of  years  residence  in  a manufacturing  p ace, 
that  residence  would  be  gained  in  spite  o(  any  individual  wishing 
to  defeat  it,  because  if  one  man  would  not  employ  such  a manu- 
facturer,'another  would ; do  you  not  conceive,  that  in  such  manu- 
facturing places  the  masters,  if  they  wished  to  avoid  burthening 
the  parish,  would  agree  among  themselves  not  to  let  the  man  re- 
side there  above  a certain  time? — It  would  depend  upon  the  state 
of  the  manufacture  and  the  value  of  the  man. 

Speaking  generally?— Speaking  generally,  they  would  be  glad 
to  get  rid  of  persons  likely  to  become  paupers;  the  general  elFect 
would  be  bad. 

Speaking  generally,  would  not  they  endeavour  to  defeat  such 
settlement'gained  by  residence,  by  turning  out  the  persons  before 
the  period  at  which  they  -would  gain  their  settlement  would  expire? 

, — Y es. 

Then  they  would  be  thrown  back  to  their  birth  settlement  ! — To 
a certain  extent.  * 

Are  not  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country  such,  that  the 
capital,  though  employed  in  agriculture;  is  not  employed  to  ad- 
vantage ? — That  capital  is  employed  to  advantage  which  is  already 
employed;  but  there  is  a great  deal  of  dormant  capital  that  would 
be  employed  on  the  waste  land,  if  the  disabilities  were  removed. 

Is  not  the  trade  of  farming  considered  bad  ? — It  has  been  for 
the  last  three  years  : but,  I belieye,  to  use  a fashionable  phrase,  a 
re-action  has  taken  place,  and  that  it  will  be  a flourishing  trade 
again. 

In  point  of  fact,  under  the  present  situation  of  agriculture,  is 
there  any  inducement  to  throw  a fresh  capital,  in  bringing  waste 
lands  at  present  uncultivated  into  cultivation? — There  are  induce- 
ments ; the  extreme  low  price  of  labour,  and  money  is  becoming 
more  plentiful  than  it  was;  and  I am  convinced  a great  deal  of 
land  would  be  cultivated  if  the  disabilities  were  removed.  Iam 
convinced  that  non-cultivation  has  taken  place  to  a much  greater 
extent  than  the  importation  for  the  last  three  years. 

What  are  the  disabilities  to  which  you  allude? — The  chief  dis- 
abilities proceed  from  the  tithe  system,  aiul  the  taxes  that  affect 
the  cultivation  ; the  acreable  taxes  are  the  same  on  the  poor  land 
as  ou  the  rich  land.  The  acreable  expense  of  cultivation  is  pro- 
bably higher  on  an  acre  of  poor  arable  land,  which  shall  give  a net 
rent  of  ten  shillings,  than  upon  an  acre  of  good  arable  land  that 
would  give  a net  rent  of  forty  shillings;  consequently  the  indirect 
taxes,  such  as  the  taxes  on  malt,  salt,  shoe  leather,  &c.  lor  l will 
take  it  as  low  as  that,  that  the  labourer  consumes,  falls  in  a tenfold 
proportion  on  the  poor  land  to  what  it  does  on  the  rich.  These 
things  cheek  the  cultivation  of  the  poor  land. 
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" Only  half  the  Earning  of  married  Women,  having  two  Children  under  4 years  of  age,  shoul. 
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fOUl  Mcii  and  W omen  quite  unable  to  perform  any  labour,  and  who  have  always  sustained  good 
laracters  for  honesty  and  industry,  who  will  rank  in  the  second  class,  should  have  one-fourth  addi- 
on  under  the  title  “ maintenance." 

Sixpence  per  week  should  be  deducted  from  the  allowance  to  a family  occupyinga  parish  house 
lexcept  it  be  the  Work-house]  on  account  of  rent. 

I he  wages  of  Meu  working  by  task  should  only  be  taken  at  the  average  rate  of  woges  in  the  parish 
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Mr.  William  Robins  was  called  in  and  Examined. 

1 lie  committee  understand  that  your  object  is  to  oppose  the  Bill 
now  passing  through  the  House  of  Commons,  to  enable  the  parishes 
of  Birming  ham  lo  rate  the  owners' of  houses,  rather  than  the  tenants 
sum  occupiers? — Yes. 

Does  your  objection  oo  to  this  being-  a partial  law,  affecting  Bir- 
mingham; or  do  you  object  to  it  as  a general  provision  of  die  law 
of  the  land  ? — As  a partial  one. 

If  it  w as  a general  provision,  you  M ould  not  object  to  it  ?— -Cer- 
tainly not. 

\ ou  do  not  think  the  thing  objectionable  in  itself? — We  take  it 
as  a local  objection. 

It  has  been  submitted  lo  the  Committee,  that  in  all  towns  it 
would  equalize  the  poor  rates ?t — I think, from  my  experience,  just 
the  reverse;  it  would  be  proper  to  say,  here  are  two  gentlemen 
here  on  the  other  side  of  the  question. 

What  is  your  situation  in  Birmingham? — I yin  not  a resident  in 
Birmingham  ; I am  a manufacturer  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Have  you  any  houses  in  Birmingham? — 1 have  eighteen. 

Are  they  small  houses?- — Yes,  under  10/.  a year;  I have  other 
large  houses.  11  e find  that  the  average  income  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  small  houses  of  Birmingham  is  not  more  than  70/.  a year, 
and  we  consider,  that  persons  of  that  description  are  not  those  that 
at  such  a time  as  this,  are  liableto  be  called  on  to  support  the  poor; 
that  is  the  average  rental,  but  the  real  produce  is  considerably  less. 

How  many  houses  are  there  in  Birmingham  ? — Eighteen  thou- 
sand in  the  whole,  fourteen  thousand  small  houses,  under  12/. 

And  those  fourteen  thousand  are  exempted  from  poor’s  rates, 
from  the  value  being  under  12/.  a year? — Yes,  or  rather  because 
the  occupiers  are  to  poor  to  pay. 

Will  you  state  to  die  Committee  your  objections  to  this  lyvv,  sup- 
posing it  a general  one? — I think  the  objection  would  be  material- 
ly lessened,  and  I do  not  ktionr  that  we  should  have  any  objection 
to  alleg  e,  but  the  law  is  partial ; to  the  greater  part  of  the  proprie- 
tors of  houses  in  Birmingham  it  appears  that  the  present  Bill  is  in- 
tended to  charge  the  proprietors  of  houses  with  poor  rates  upon 
their  rental.  I have  the  payment  of  an  annuity  to  half  the  amount 
.of  my  rental,  and  it  does  not  appear  upon  the  present  Bill  that  1 
shall  have  any  exemption. 

Mr.  John  Welshman  Wheatley , called  in  and  Examined. 

The  Committee  M-ish  to  know  what  information  you  have  to  give 
them  ? — The  total  number  of  houses  in  Birmingham  is  18,082. 

Are  those  ail  in  one  parish? — Yes;  Birmingham  is  one  parish 
for  parochial  purposes;  it  is  divided  into  two  parishes  for  ecclesi- 
astical purposes ; of  those  houses  only  3893  contribute  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  poor,  leaving  14,189  houses  that  do  not  contribute 
to  the  poor  rates:  the  aunual  rental  of  the  whole  parish  is  210,170/.; 
flic  annual  rental  of  the  premises  paying  the  poor  rates,  114, GG5/.; 
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the  annual  rental  of  the  property  that  <loes  not  contribute  to  the 
poor  rates,  95,905/.  I will  also  beg  to  state  to  the  Committee,  that 
of  the  3893  houses  that  pay  the  poor  rates,  many  pay  only  one  rate 
in  two,  or  one  rate  in  three  ; and  recently  many  ot  the  occupiers, 
when  summoned  before  a magistrate,  have  been  excused  alto- 
gether. 1 would  also  add,  that  no  person  is  excused  the  payment 
of  the  poor  rates,  except  by  order  of  the  magistrates  ot  that 
place;  there  are  only  2230  houses  in  the  parish  above  the  an- 
nual rent  of  20/.  a year;  there  are  15,840  under  20/.  a year;  there 
are  13,871  under  127.  a year;  thete  are  13,072  under  10/.  a year ; 
and  tiiere  are  9218  under  7/.  a year,  which  the  ( ommittee  will  ob- 
serve is  more  than  one  half  of  the  whole  number;  there  have  been 
1770  houses  under  the  annual  value  ot  10/.  10#.  built  within  the  last 
two  years  in  the  town  of  Birmingham : allthese  are  weekly  rents. 

Do  you  conceive  the  landlords  receive  a proportionately  higher 
rent? — That  has  been  ascertained  ; that, has  come  to  the  know  ledge 
of  the  magistrates  repeatedly,  that  houses  have  been  let  by  the 
landlords  exempted  from  the  payment  of  the  rates,  and  therefore 
they  have  demanded  a higher  rent  on  that  account. 

Has  that  difference  of  rent  been  equal  to  the  poor  rate  ? — In 
many  instances  as  much,  and  more  1 believe  ; I cannot  speak  with 
accuracy  to  that ; an  additional  burthen  has  been  imposed  on  the 
persons  paying  the  poor  rates,  on  account  of  the  equalized  county 
rate  under  the  Act  of  the  55th  Geo.  111.;  the  Committee  are  aware, 
that  under  that  Act  the  magistrates,  at  their  quarter  sessions,  are 
directed  to  assess  every  parish  according  to  the  annual  value 
of  the  rateable  property  within  the  parish;  the  whole  of  those 
.houses  therefore,  whether  contributing  to  the  poor  rates  or  not,  are 
certainly  rateable  property ; they  have  been  so  bold  by  the  ma- 
gistrates at  the  last  Warwick  sessions,  upon  an  appeal  to  the  county 
rate;  Birmingham  is  directed  by  the  rate,  to  pay  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  whole  county  rate,  i mention  that  to  show7,  that  inas- 
much as  that  is  paid  by  the  3800  occupiers  who  pay  the  poor  rates, 
it  is  an  additional  hardship. 

What  is  the  amount  of  the  whole  rate  on  the  rack  rental  of  the 
parish? — Six-pence  in  the  pound,  1 believe. 

What  does  your  poor  rate  come  to  in  the  pound,  for  the  w hole 
year? — There  have  been  25  rates  in  the  hist  year ; 1 believe  the 
amount  is  eight  or  nine  shillings. 

^ our  object  by  this  Bill  is  to  get  a further  property  rateable,  in 
aid  of  your  present  assessment? — Certainly. 

In  the  time  that  the  1770  houses  have  been  built  under  the  value 
ot  ten  guineas  annually,  what  number  of  other  houses  have  been 
built  above  that  value  ? — 1 am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion correctly. 

Cau  you  tell  in  what  proportion  /—-Not  to  the  same  proportion 
certainly.  11 

Have  those  houses  been  built  for  the  occupancy  of  the  manufac- 
turers  / They  have  not  been  built  by  the  owners  of  large  manufac- 
tories lor  their  w orkiuen  to  reside  iu. 
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Are  they,  in  point  of  fact,  occupied  l>y  the  manufacturers  ? 

By  labourers  of  all  descriptions. 

The  population  is  increased? — The  disbanding  the  army  and 
navy  has  brought  a great  influx  into  the  town. 

Fresh  inhabitants  who  were  not  there  before  ? — Yes,  I believe  so. 

Of  the  3893  houses  that  you  state  to  he  now  rated,  what  number 
of  those  have  been  recently  built ? — 1 cannot  answer  that  question 
with  correctness.  < 

Veneris,  14"  die  Martij,  1817. 

The  lit.  lion.  William  Sturges  Bourne,  in  the  Chair. 

Thomas  Sewell,  Esq.  called  in;  and  Examined. 

You  feside  in  the  Isle  of  Wight? — I do. 

1 Son'  many  years  have  you  resided  there  ? — I have  been  twenty- 
five  years  there. 

You  act  as  a solicitor? — Yes;  as  solicitor  to  the  guardians  of 
the  poor. 

You  also  act  as  land  agent  and  steward  for  a great  part  of  the 
landed  proprietors  there ? — A considerable  part;  nearly  one-third 
of  the  whole  island. 

The  parishes  in  the  island  were  incorporated  in  the  year  1771  ? 
— They  were. 

The  Act  that  passed  in  that  year,  was  afterwards  amended  in 
the  year  177(5  ? — It  was. 

The  House  of  Industry  that  was  erected  in  consequence  of  that 
Act,  was  erected  near  Newport? — Yes;  within  half  a mile  of  it. 

IIow  much  land  is  there  attached  to  it? — There  were  originally 
about  eighty  acres  ; there  are  about  seventy,  or  between  sixty  and 
seventy  acres  of  land  now.  • 

You  had  the  advantage  of  having  that  quantity  of  land  granted 
by  the  crown? — Yes. 

, The  House  of  Industry  is  governed  by  twenty-four  directors  ? — 
Yes;  they  are  styled  acting  guardians;  twelve  are  considered 
directors,  aqd  twelve  of  them  guardians. 

They  form  themselves,  into  committees:  do  they  not? — Yes. 

And  meet  once  a week  ? — Yes;  two  directors  and  five  guardians. 

With  a view  of  inspecting  and  regulating  the  house?— Yes; 
and  granting  the  necessary  weekly  relief  wanted  by  paupers  out 
of  the  house. 

By  whom  is  the  relief,  ordered  out  of  the  house,  paid? — It  is 
paid  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor. 

Paid  by  the  overseers  of  the  parish  to  whom  the  paupers  be- 
j01)o-  ? — They  do  not  consider  on  casual  reliefs,  that  the  order 
must  be  given  always  to  the  parish  to  which  the  pauper  belongs; 
but  it  is  given  to  the  parish  officers  nearest  where  the  relief  is 
granted,  because  it  comes  into  one  general  account  in  the  end. 

How  are  the  poor  employed  in  the  house? — There  is  a manufac- 
tory to  a very  small- extent,  and  very  little  profit;  the  poor  in  the 
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house  are  principally  old  persons  and  children : some  poor  men 
have  been  taken  into  the  house  who  can  work,  but  what  they  do 
is  verv  little,  with  ihe  exception  of  what  they  do  in  toe  garden  : 
there  is  a garden  of  seven  acres,  and  it  employs  a certain  number 

of  people.  , . „ . 

How  is  the  rest  of  the  land  cultivated  ? — 1 here  are  fifteen  or 
twenty  acres  of  it  laid  down  to  grass ; and  the  remainder  is  in 
ploughed  land,  with  the  exception  ot  what  is  taken  up  in  lourts 
where  the  children  play. 

Are  persons  who  want  employment  ever  sent  to  work  on  that 
land  ? — Yes ; whatever  labour  is  necessary  on  the  land  is  done  by 
the  paupers  in  the  house. 

And  the  paupers  in  the  house  are  enabled  to  do  all  the  labour 
that  is  wanted  there. — Yes. 

How  many  is  the  house  calculated  to  contain  f — It  contains  at 
present  841,  and  it  certainly  is  nearly  fully  occupied;  it  might 
perhaps  contain  100  more  if  we  were  obliged  to  find  room  for 
them. 

Hbw  many  parishes  are  there  in  fhe  island  ? — 1 hirty. 

The  population  of  the  island  is  between  twenty-three  and 
twenty-four  thousand? — Yes,  1 believe  it  is  so.' 

Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  the  amount  of  the  sums 
collected  by  all  those  parishes  for  the  poor  rate  was,  before  the 
establishment  of  ihe  House  of  Industry? — I understand  that  when  • 
first  the  House  of  Industry  was  established,  the  average  was  taken 
for  seven  years  preceding  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  it  amounted 
to  5,150/.  for  the  whole  island;  the  rental  of  the  island  must  have 
been  about  70,000/.  a year  at  that  time,  as  far  as  I have  been 
able  to  obtain  information. 

Was  any  provision  made  as  to  the  amount  of  money  raised  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  being  increased,  or  kept  at  a certain  sum, 
after  the  establishment  of  the  House  of  Industry? — 1 believe 
there  was  no  alteration  made  after  the  passing  of  the  first  Act  of 
Parliament, -except  by  the  general  law,  which  enabled  the  incor- 
porated districts  to  increase  their  rates  Avhen  necessary. 

Before  that  Act  passed,  do  you  apprehend  you  could  not  have 
increased  your  rates,  whatever  the  demand  for  relief  had  been  ? — . 
Before  the  Act  passed  l conceive  that  the  overseers  might  have 
obtained  from  the  magistrates  whatever  was  necessary  to  maintain 
the  poor. 

YVhat  was  the  sum  raised  in  the  last  year? — I have  taken  the 
average  from  the  books  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years.  1 can 
state  it  from  the  year  1803;  in  that  year  there  w as  5,057/.  raised  ; 
in  1810,  there  was  9,381/.  in  1811.8,320/.  ; in  1812,  9,608/.;  in 
1813,  13,120/.;  in  1814,  12,091/.;  in  1815,  11,035/.;  and  in  1816, 
12,890/. 

Are  these  all  the  accounts  you  hare? — Yres. 

Arc  you  aware  of  any  particular  cause  which  has  contributed 
to  increase  your  expenses  so  much? — .The  number  of  paupers  lias 
materially  increased  iu  the  course  of  this  time. 
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The  Isle  of  Wight  having  been  made  a depot  for  troops,  Ulay 
that  have  occasioned  some  increase? — It  lias,  certainly. 

in  the  year  1812,  it  was  9,068/. ; and  in  1813,  13,120/.;  what 
was  the  occasion  of  that  increase  ? — The  increased  price  of  pro- 
visions, and  the  increased  number  of  poor  in  the  country  to  be 
maintained. 

Were  there  in  1813,  more  than  there  are  at  present? — There 
were  not. a greater  number;  but  the  price  of  corn  was  higher  in 
1813  than  it  was  in  1810. 

What  classes  of  poor  were  they  that  'increased  so  much  in  this 
year;  had  you  more  casual  poor,  or  had  you  more  illegitimate 
children,  or  what  description  of  poor  increased  so  much? — In  the  i 
year  1812,  there  were  544  persons  in  the  house  in  the  month  of 
August;  and  in  the  month  of  August  1813,  there  were  620;  in 
1812,  in  the  month  of  March,  there  were  330  persons  relieved  out 
of  the  house;  in  1813,  there  were  241  relieved  out  of  the  house  in 
the  month  of  March  weekly.  . . j . . 

Have  the  casual  poor,  those  who  do  not  belong  to  you,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  increased? — Yes. 

From  what  time  particularly? — They  have  increased  most  in  the 
years  1815,  1810,  and  up  to  the  present  time. 

Of  what  description  are  they  ? — A great  many  of  them  are  la- 
bourers out  of  employ,  who  have  been  obliged  to  be  relieved  for 
the  support  of  their  families,  not  being  able  to  find  labour. 

Those  belong  to  your  island,  do  they  not? — Yes, 

Have  von  many  Irish  and  Scotch  ?—We  have  not  so  many  as 
we  had  four  or  five  years  ago,  because  the  number  of  soldiers  and 
sailors  is  not  so  great  as  at  that  time. 

You  have  stated  the  supposed  amount  of  the  rental  in  1771  ; 
what  is  the  rental  now  ?— 126,000/.  was  the  value  of  it  undef  the 
property  tax  returns. 

Your  population  has  increased  since  the  first  census,  about  two 
thousand?— Yes,  from  1801  it  has.  ' 

Have  you  any  means  of  judging  ol  the  population  in  1771? — 
When  Sir  Richard  Worsley’s  History  of  the  Island  was  published, 
about  the  year  1780,  the  population  was  estimated  at  about  18,000. 

What  are  the  ordinary  wages  of  labourers  in  the  island,  at  this 
lime  ? — The  average  of  wages  I should  think,  at  this  time,  is  from 
nine  to  ten  shillings;  some  few  so  low  as  eight. 

Can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  it  has  been  for  some  time 
past? — I have  made  the  best  inquiries  I couldj  and  from  that  1 
learn,  that  in  1774,  the  price  of  labour  was  seven  shillings  a 
week;  it  remained  with  little  variation  till  1784,  it  then  rose  to 
about  eight  shillings;  in  1794  it  was  about  nine  shillings;  and  in 
the  year  1810  there  w ere  some  as  high  as  fifteen  shillings  a week, 

but  very  few.  ......  . 

At  present  do  any  labourers  who  have  families  receive  any  as- 
sistance from  the  poor  rates,  in  addition  to  their  w ages  ?■  -Yes,  I 

believe  many.  ’ . 

Are  there  constantly  applications  o that  sort  to  the  guardiaps 

at  the  house? — Yes. 
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Is  ant  such  relief  given  without  the  sanction  of  the  guardians  1 

— Or  magistrates.  . . _ ~ 

Do  you  know  what  the  average  rate  of  maintenance  of  those 

in  the  house  is  per  head  ?— In  the  year  1813  there  were  524  per- 
sons in  the  house,  and  the  total  expenses  incurred  in  the  house 
at  that  time  was  4,200/.  which  made  an  average  of  about  8/.  per 
head;  this  included  not  only  their  maintenance  in  provisions,  but 
their  clothes,  and  the  expenses  of  repairs,  and  whatever  was  done 
iu  the  house,  excepting  the  salaries  to  the  surgeon,  chaplains,  anil 
other  officers ; that  upon  the  average  is  about  8/.  per  head  to  the 
whole ; in  1810  the  average  was  528  persons,  and  the  average 
expense  13/.;  in  1812  there  were  544  persons  in  the  house,  and 
the  average  expense  was. considered  at  Hi/.  Is. ; In  1813  the  num- 
ber of  paupers  in  the  house  was  (J20,  and  the  average  expense  was 
14/.  7s.  (i Id. ; in  the  year  1815  the  expense  was  7,109/.  and  the 
number  of  paupers  was  60G,  ninking  the  average  11/.  5s. 

Are  any  persons  wholly  maintained  out  ot  the  house  , No, 

none.  . 

Do  y'ou  know'  whether  there  is  any  difficulty  in  collecting  the 
rates  in  the  island  now  ? — I believe  none  whatever. 

In  your  opinion,  has  this  incorporation  of  the  parishes  saved 
money  in  the  island,  that  would  otherwise  have  been  raised  by 
poor  rates1? — I think  it  has. 

Do  vou  think  it  has  done  so  considerably? — I think  it  has. 

From  what  do  you  form  that  judgment  ? — From  the  present  low 
rate  of  the  pi  or  rate,  compared  with  the  expense  of  maintaining  the 

Iioor  in  other  p irts  of  the  kingdom  ; our  poor  rates,  on  w hat  would 
>e  termed  a imr  rack-reut  last  year,  were  at  about  two  shillings  in 
the  pound. 

How  much  did  they  amount  to,  previous  to  the  incorporation  1 
— Taking  it  in  the  year  1774,  it  would  come  to  nearly  1«.  6‘t/.; 
takipiv  ii  that  they  raised  5,(KH)/.  and  the  rental  of  the  island  was 


70,000/. 

Your  law'  expences,  it  appeal's  from  the  returns,  have  not  been 
very  considerable ? — They  are  very  trifling;  1 have  taken  them 
for  eight  years:  in  the  year  1791,  the  law  expenses  were  47/.;  iu 
the  year  1798,  32/.;  in  the  year  1805,  47/.;  in  the  year  1812,  79/.; 
4n  the  year  1813,  170/,;  and  in.  the  year  1814,  212/.;  this  addi- 
tional expense  was  incurred  in  consequence  of  being  obliged  to 
defend  two  or  three  expensive  appeals  which  we  had  ; in  the  year 
18J5,  they  were  04/.;  and  in  tiie  last  year  05/. 

Have  the  sums  you  have  stated  to  have  been  raised  at  those 
various  times,  been  all  expended  on  the  poor,  or  do  they'  include 
the  county  rates  and  churcli  rates? — No,  the  poor  only. 

From  your  professional  knowledge  do  you  think,  that  if  in  future, 
settlements  were  only  to  be  derived  from  birth,  parentage,  and  re- 
sidence, say  for  five  years,  the  expense  oF  litigation  would  be  much 
diminished? — I have  no  doubt  of  it. 

Are  y ou  aware  of  any  iuconvenicuce  that  would  result  from  such 
an  alteration  of  the  law  of  settlement  ? — None  whatever. 
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You  have  hardly  any  friendly  societies  in  the  island'/ — J do  not 
know  of  any. 

In  1803  there  were  two  ? — Yes,  but  on  a small  scale. 

Have  you  any  saving-  banks? — Not  yet;  there  is  one  in  con- 
templation. 

Do  you  think  you  have  been  incumbered  with  a greater  number 
of  illegitimate  children  than  you  used  to  be? — 1 think  we  have. 

Have  you  any  account  of  the  numbers  in  different  years? — Wc 
make  an  entry  m the  office,  when  the  examinations  are  taken  of 
the  names  of  the  parties,  and  from  that  account  1 have  extracts 
from  the  year  1790  to  1810:  in  the  year  1799  there  appeared  from 
the  returns  nearly  twenty  in  the  whole  island ; in  the  year  1800, 
forty-two;  in  1801,  twenty-nine;  and  in  the  year  1810,  there 
were  sixty-three;  in  1811,  seventy-five;  in  1812,  forty-four;  in 
1813,  seventy-two;  iu  1814,  forty-nine;  in  1815,  seventy-eight; 
and  in  181G,  eighty-two. 

At  what  period  did  the  island  become  a depot  ? — 1 think  it  was 
about  the  year  179G  or  1797  that  the  depot  was  first  begun  to  be 
built;  we  had  had  for  two  or  three  years  before  that  a very  con- 
siderable number  of  military  in  the  island,  from  th<£  year  1793  or 
1794.  ; 

From  that  time  do  you  think  the  morals  of  the  lower  orders  of 
the  people  in  the  island  have  suffered  ? — I have  no  doubt  they  have. 

Do  you  conceive  that  there  has  been  any  alteration  iu  the  ge- 
neral character  of  the  labouring  classes  of  the  island,  since  the 
erection  of  the  House  of  Industry?— 1 have  heard  that  when  first 
the  house  was  established,  there  was  a very  great  objection  indeed 
among  all  the  poor  to  go  into  the  house,  or  even  to  come  for  relief. 
1 think  that  objection  is  now  completely  done  away,  and  that  they 
•now  rather  court  to  come  into  it. 

Do  you  mean,  that  you  apprehend  that  the  spirit  of  independence 
lias  been  considerably  broken  among  the  poor,  in  the  period  you 
have  alluded  to? — 1 think  it  has.  , 

Do  vou  observe  any  considerable  alteration  in  the  classes  of  pau- 
pers which  have  been  admitted  into  the  house,  as  to  whether  they 
consist  of  men  or  women,  or  wdiat  ? — 1 think  there  are  a greater 
proportion  of  men  now  than  they  were  originally. 

Do  you  attribute  that  alteration,  in  any  considerable  degree,  to 
the  cause  w hich  you  have  just  alluded  to?— 1 think  it  is  attributa- 
ble to  that. 

Do  you  apprehend  that  the  present  poor  rate,  levied  from  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  is  a greater  burthen  to  you,  considering  the  present 
rental  and  other 'circumstances,  than  the  original  rate  was  before 
the  House  of  Industry  was  erected  ? — 1 think,  if  you  consider  the 
increased  value  of  the  property,  since  the  time  the  house  was  first 
established,  that  it  is  a great  deal  more. 

Then  are  you  of  opinion  that  the  establishment  of  a house  of 
industry  has  had  the  effect  of  preventing  the  poor  being  more  bur- 
thensome  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  than  they  would  otherwise  pro- 
bably have  becu?-ri  Uuve  uo  doubt  of  it. 
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Do  you  consider  the  Isle  of  Wight,  from  its  local  situation,  to 
be  capable  of  being  better  managed  m those  instances  than  many 

other  parts  of  the  kingdom? — 1 think  it  is.  : ► 

From  what  causes?-!  think  from  these  causes:  we  have  only 
one  market  town,  Newport;  the  house  of  industry  .s  sUuated  near 
fo  that  town,  the  gentlemen  and  the  guardians  who  are  to  atte 
and  examine  nnd  regulate  the  house,  while  they  come  to  do  that 
(the  farmers  particutorly)  have  an  opportunity  of  attending  the. 
market  and  doing  their  own  business;  the  consequence  is, we  have 
scarcely  any  non-attendance  of  a sufficient  number  o guau  inns 
and  directors  to  atteud  and  examine  the  house. 

The  guardians  are  gentlemen  of  consideration  in  the  isianc  > 
The  directors  are* gentlemen  of  property,  and  some  of  them  ma- 

Have  they  made  it  a point  to  attend  regularly  since  the  erection 
of  the  house? — Two  every  week  always,  and  five  guardians. 

Do  you  apprehend  that  a reasonable  degree  oi  attention  is  pai 
to  procure  as  much  labour  to  be  performed  in  the  house,  as  can 
be  without  inconvenience? — They  have  done  as  much  as  t ey 
could,  without  success ; the  small  manufactory  they  carry  on  is 
very  trifling  indeed  ; they  manufacture  their  own  clothes  and  a 
certain  quantity  of  sacks:  the  paupers  make  their  clothes,  their 
•hoes,  and  linen. 

Exclusive  of  making  their  clothes  and  doing  the  garden  work, 
what  appears  to  be  the  total  amount  of  the  net  protit  upon  the 
labour  ot  the  paupers? — Upon  the  balance  ot  the  account  ot  ^tho 
manufactory,  it  appears  upon  the  average  to  have  been  from  lot)/, 
to  200/.  a year. 

What  are  the  articles  which  are  principally  sold  from  the  house 
of  industry  ? — Sacks. 

■ Is  the  land  cultivated  with  the  plough  or  the  spade? — Whatever 
is  cultivated  is  cultivated  w ith  the  plough  ; the  garden  is  cultivated 
with  the  spade. 

Do  those  seventy  acres  furnish  the  food  that  is  consumed  in  the 
house? — Whatever  corn  is  produced  from  the  farm  is  sold,  not 
manufactured. 

Then  the  produce  of  the  farm  is  sent  to  market  like  the  produce 
of  any  other  farm  ? — Yes. 

Would  it  not  be  expedient,  instead  of  purchasing  any  articles  of 
food  for  the  house,  as  far  as  the  farm  would  furnish  them,  to  make 
the  produce  of  the  farm  in  the  first  instance  applicable? — The 
house  being  supplied  always  bv  contract,  I doubt  whether  they 
could  bring  that  into  account,  because  the  quantity  produced  is 
so  unequal  to  the  quantity  expended. 

If  the  house  was  not  supplied  by  contract,  do  you  think  it  would 
be  an  uneconomical  arrangement  to  let  the  farm  supply  the  fpod 
in  the  first  instance  directly  to  the  house,  without  carrying  the 
profits  to  market? — I think  you  would  get  very  little  by  it,  taking 
into  account  that  you  sell  the  produce  and  buy  the  article  you  want, 
because  there  would  be  some  articles  produced  that  you  could  not 
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consume  in  th£  house;  if  you  were  to- manufacture  your  wheat 
you  would  not  have  occasion  for  all  your  bran,  and  the  refuse  of 
the  wheat  would  he  to  be  disposed  of;  and  by  selling-  it  in  grain, 
and  by-  buying  the  article  as  you  want  it  for  the  consumption  of 
the  house,  you  gain  as  much  and  perhaps  rather  more. 

The  labourers  that  work  on  that  farm,  are  furnished  from  among 
the  persons  in  the  house? — Always. 

If  that  farm  was  reduced  to  a garden  cultivation,  of  course  it 
would  employ  a greater  number  of  hands? — Yes. 

Might  not  a garden  cultivation  be  made  applicable  to  the  supply 
of  the  house? — The  garden  already  there  being  seven  acres,  pro- 
duces abundance  of  vegetables  for  the  use  of  the  house  ; and  if 
you  wefe  to  extend  it  to  make  it  a market  garden,  you  would  not 
find  a consumption  in  the  market  to  take  the  produce. 

Has  it  been  found  easy  in  the  house  of  industry  to  procure  from 
the  paupers  there  maintained,  any  proportionate  quantity  of  labour 
to  the  advantages  they  receive,  and  which  they  would  have  been 
able  to  have  performed  in  outer  situations? — No;  I do  not  think 
it  has. 

That  appears  to  have  been  the  general  observation? — Yes;  of 
the  persons  having  the  management  of  the  house,  that  they  could 
not  employ  the  poor  in  the  house  to  greater  advantage  than  the 
little  they  obtained  from  them. 

Either  by  working  the  land,  or  any  manufacture  they  could 
establish? — No;  and  for  a very  many  years  they  kept  the  land  in 
their  hands;  hilt  four  years  ago  they  found  it  so  unprofitable, 
they  let  part  of  it;  they  let  about  thirteen  acres  of  the  arable  land, 
and  some  of  the  meadow. 

Who  is  it  that  labour  in  the  garden? — Generally  the  old  men. 

Are  they  paid  any  thing  for  their  labour? — I believe  nothing. 

Then  they  have  nothing  to  excite-  them,  by  any  little  remunera- 
tion, to  be  more  active  than  those  who  are  doing  nothing  at  all  ? — 
No,  I believe  they  take  it  in  turns;  so  many  men  work  at  particular 
periods  in  the  garden. 

But  none  of  them  receive  any  pecuniary  remuneration  for  their  ' 
trouble  ? — Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

Do  the  labourers  attached  to  the  farm  of  this  house  oi  industry, 
receive  any  thing? — I do  not  know  that  they  do. 

If  this  grant  of  land  had  not  been  made  to  the  public,  would  not 
a considerably  larger  rate  have  been  brought  on  the  island,  for  the 
support  of  the  poor? — Yes,  there  Mould  have  been  some  increase. 

You  cannot  form  any  conjecture  of  how  much  that  would  have 
been? — No;  1 cannot. 

Have  you  a diet  roll  here,  of  this  house  of  industry? — Yes;  I 
have  it  here,  ( producing  it.) 

The  description  of  persons  you  mentioned  to  be  in  the  poor- 
house,  were  they  infirm  and  old,  and  the  very  young  ? — Principally 
the  greatest  number  is  composed  of  them. 

Have  you  any  able-bodied  men  capable  if  w orking,  and  in  what 
uuaiber  ?-»-We  have  a few  who  come  from  sick»es«. 
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What  are  the  number  of  those  persons  ?— Th<?re  may  be  thirty  or 
forty  men  capable  of  working  iu  the  house,  not  having  any  resi- 
dence. 

Do  hot  you  think  this  appropriation  of  land  might  be  very  servicj- 
f able  in  workhouses,  where  able-bodied  men  are  sent,  who  are  capable 
.and  willing  to  work,  and  the  reason  why  it  has  not  answered  so 
well  and  effectually  the  purpose  with  you,  is,  that  the  persons  sent 
to  you  cannot  work? — If  they  had  persons  able-bodied  in  the 
house  to  work  the  ground,  they  might,  1 think,  turn  it  to  more 
profit. 

Should  you  think  it  an  advisable  thiug  to  be  adopted  generally 
iu  the  country  ? — Yes,  I should. 

Do  you  think  it  would  answer? — I should  think  it  would  answer. 

The  reason  it  lias  not  answered  with  you,  is,  that  the  persons  are 
not  capable  of  working? — At  that  time,  when  the  lands  are  given 
up  to  be  let,  we  had  not  hands  sufficient  to  cultivate  it  by  the  spade. 
You  stated,  that  in  the  year  1812,  the  sum  expended  was  .0,(168/.; 
and  iu  1813,  it  m ils  13,120/.;  what  was  the  reason  of  that  increase  ?- 
— It  was  the  increase  of  price,  l think,  of  the  articles  upon  which 
the  paupers  were  kept;  and  likewise,  in  the  year  1813,  there  were 
some  expenses  incurred  in  buildings,  and  in  procuring  iron  bed- 
, steads  for  the  paupers,  and  all  those  were  charged  and  came  into 
expenses  of  the  current  year. 

it  does  not  appear  that  the  number  of  paupers  had  increased  ? — 
In  the  year  1813,  there  were  300/.  laid  out  in  building  a place  for 
lunatics;  there  were  likewise  120/.  for  iron  bedsteads;  and  there 
were  other  incidental  expenses  incurred  that  year. 

M ere  not  the  prices  of  provisions,  in  1814,  as  high  as  in  1813? — 
I do  not  recollect  now. 

In  1813  it  appears  that  each  pauper  in  the  house  cost  you  16/.  : 
and  in  1814  only  14/.  7s.  6r/.? — 111  1813,  from  Midsummer  1813 
to  Midsummer  1814,  the  expenses  of  bread  came  to  2,070/.;  from 
Midsummer  1814  to  Midsummer  1815,  1,320/. 

What  was  the  cost  for  bread  from  1812  to  1813? — Three  thou- 
sand and  ninety-six  pounds. 

What  property  is  assessed  to  the  rates  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  ? — 
Land  and  houses;  no  personal  property. 

No  other  property  but  land  and  houses? — No. 

W ho  are  exempted? — I think  that  poor  persons,  who  occupy 
property  at  3/.  4/.  and  5/.  are  generally  exempted  from  the  rate. 

You  have  stated,  you  have  pasture  land  as  well  as  arable  land? 
— Yes. 

Roes  the  house  keep  a cow  ? — Six  cows. 

In  the  diet-roll  there  is  no  milk  at  all  mentioned  ? — A great  deal 
ot  it  is  used  by  the  infant  childreu.  This  diet-roll  applies  to  the 
larger  children  of  three  or  four  or  five  years  old,  and  the  men  and 
women. 

Do  they  make  the  cheese  consumed  in  the  house  ? — No. 

. ,lia^-€  fheir  own  bread?—- Yts,  1 believe  they  do  some- 
times. J 
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Because,  by  the  diet-roll,  it  appears  that  everything1  is  applicable 
to  a garden  cultivation  except  your  mutton  ? — Yes. 

You  have  stated,  that  the  poor  who  formerly  used  to  have  a great 
abjection  to  going  to  the  poor-house,  had  got  rid  of  that  objection  ; 
to  what  do  you  attribute  the  change  of  feeling? — I think  it  is  from 
*he  necessity  they  feel  that  the  price  of  labour  will  not  enable  them 
to  maintain  themselves;  and  having  once  had  relief,  they  do  not 
feel  the  repugnance  at  going  to  the  nouse  they  did  formerly. 

You  do  not  attribute  any  part  of  it  to  the  want  of  independence 
they  formerly  possessed? — Yes,  I do. 

' Do  you  take  men  of  that  description  into  the  house,  who  cannot 
maintain  themselves  by  labour  out  of  it? — No,  we  give  them  relief 
out  of  the  house. 

Have  you  any  rule  about  that? — They  generally  proportion  their 
relief  to  the  number  of  children,  or  the  number  in  family  who 
claim  relief. 

But  no  fixed  rule  ? — No. 

By  the  Act  it  is  provided, that  the  sums  to  be  assessed  upon  any 
one  parish  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  assessed  on  that  parish,  on  the 
average  of  the  seven  vears  preceding  to  the  Act  1771  ? — There  was 
a general  Act  of  Parliament,  which  gave  relief  to  incorporated  dis- 
tricts, enabling  them  to  increase  their  rates. 

Were  yon  under  any  difiiculties  before  that  Act  passed?— It  was 
in  contemplation  at  that  time  to  apply  to  Parliament  to  give  thorn 
this  power,  when  it  was  discovered  this  Act  was  in  force. 

Can  you  state  how  long  you  went  on  before  you  found  a neces- 
sity for  this  alteration  ?— It  was  two  or  three  years. 

- And  (here  is  therefore  now  no  limit  to  the  assessment  on  any  of 
the  parishes? — No;  they  act  under  that  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
raise  what  (hey  want;  it  was  acted  Upon  in  the  year  1802  to  4 very 
great  extent  for  one  year,  for  at  that  time  the  corporation  were  in- 
debted to  (he  treasurer,  and  they  likewise  had  cxnended  the  sum 
«f  1,000/.  which  they  had  laid  by  to  pay  their  debts;  and  at  a 
meeting  in  1802,  it  was  proposed  to  raise  a sum  ot  money  equal  not 
only  to  pay  the  treasurer,  but  to  raise  all  the  sum  necessary  for  the 
purposes  ot  the  year;  they  raised  their  average  rate  from  five  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  odd  pounds,  to  18,000/.  in  the  year ; the 
year  afterwards  it  was  reduced  (o  5,600/. 

From  your  experience  among1  the  poor,  do  you  conceive  that  if 
the  poor  had  not  to  look  to  the  poor  rates,  speaking  generally,  they 
would  contrive  the  means  to  support  themselves? — I think  that 
they  would,  but  not  at  the  present  price  of  lhbour. 

Speaking  generally  ?— If  they  could  get  the  means  of  obtaining 
~ sufficient  to  maintain  their  family  by  labour,  I think  they  would. 

Would  they  not,  if  they  had  not  the  poor  rates  to  resort  to,  lay 
up  to  provide  against  times  when  they  could  not  find  employ  7— 
1 think  the  facility  of  obtaining  relief  makes  them  incautious  m the 

expenditure  of  their  money.  . ~ , . ■■ 

■ And  do  you  conceive  that  makes  them  less  cautious  of  doing- aJI 

the  lalKHir  they  can,  and  therefore  that  they  obtain  less  money  than 
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jf  they  were  obliged  to  maintain  themselves  they  would  ? I 

You  mean,  that  the  labourer  should  receive  an  adequate  value 
for  his  labour,  that  no  part  should  be  paid  out  ol  the  poor  iunil  . 

Certainly.  . . . c . . c „ 

Do  not  you  conceive  it  is  very  injurious,  that  any  taw  part  ot  a 

labourer’s  work  should  be  paid  out  ot  the  poor  rate  1 es»  f 
Do  you  conceive  it  impossible  to  avoid  that,  while  the  labourers 
work  is  not  adequate  to  maintain  him  and  bis  family  ?— I do  not 
know  bow  it  is  to  be  done. 

Would  it  not,  if  there  was  no  power  to  resort  to  the  poor  fund, 
be  necessary  to  pay  him  what  the  labour  was  worth  i ^es;  l 

think  so.  . , 

Do  you  think  that  the  farmers  in  your  neighbourhood  pay  their 
labourers  a smaller  price  for  labour  than  they  otherwise  would  do, 
knowing  iliat  in  the  event  of  families  of  any  size,  they  can  tall 
back  upon  the  poor  rate? — 1 think  we  have  at  present  so  many 
labourers  in  the  country  that  there  is  a competition  for  labour,  and 
therefore  the  farmers,  if  there  were  no  poor  rates  at  this  time, 
.would  he  able  to  get  the  labour  done  for  perhaps  a little  more  than 
they  .pay  at  present ; we  have  more  labourers  in  the  country  at 
this  moment  than  the  farmers  find  employ  for. 

The  overseors  of  the  poor  continue  to  assess  and  collect  the  rates 
in  their  parishes? — Yes;  and  I believe  one  of  them  attends  tbo 
directors  and  guardians  at  the  weekly  meetings,  to  report  the  state 
of  the  poor  receiving  relief  out  of  the  house  or  standing  in  need 
of  it. 

They  do  not  judge  of  the  relief  necessary  ? — No ; they  distribute 
the  relief  ordered  by  the  guardians. 

Have  they,  no  power  to  administer  immediate  relief  if  necessary? 
— Yes;  amt  they  get  it  confirmed  by  the  guardians  ami  directors. 

Your  treasurer’s  accounts  are  audited  at  a special  sessions  ? — 
Yes. 

How  often  is  that  ? — The  accounts  are  made  up  annnally  at  Mid- 
summer, when  there  is  a general  meeting  of  all  the  directors  and 
acting  guardians,  who  examine  the  quarterly  accounts;  they  meet 
once  a quarter  to  make  fresh  contracts,  and  look  over  the  accounts; 
and  at  Midsummer  the  general  meeting  look  into  the  state  of  the 
institution,  and  examine  the  quarterly  accounts. 

They  are  examiued  quarterly  by  the  guardians,  and  finally  au- 
dited at  the  special  sessions  annually  ? — -Yes. 

There  is  hardly  any  manufacture  carried  on  in  the  island  ? — 
There  is  a thread  lace  manufactory  just  established  near  Newport; 
a person  has  bought  some  property,  where  he  intends  carrying  on 
a thread-lace  manufactory. 

^ ou  have  expressed  an  opinion,  that  the  poor  rates  of  the  island 
have  been  in  a considerable  degree  increased  in  consequence  of  its 
having  been  made  a military  depot;  are  you  of  opinion,  that  the 
island,  generally  speaking,  lias  derived  from  that  circumstance  any 
proportional  pecuniary  benefit  in  other  iuslauces  ?— Yes ; l think 
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the  advantages  derived  to  the  island,  have  been  greater  than  tho 
disadvantages  from  the  casual  poor. 

lias  it  increased  the  value  of  land  in  the  island? — I think  it 
has. 

Are  you  at  all  conversant  with  the  management  of  the  poor  out 
of  the  island?— No.  , 

There  is  no  extra-parochial  place  in  the  island  ?— No  ; there  is 
no  extra-parochial  place,  except  part  of  the  forest. 

Do  many  undeserving  poor  receive  relief? — I think,  taking-  those 
generally  out  of  employ  now,  they  are  the  most  idle  and  profligate 
of  the  poor,  they  are  the  worst  characters. 

Do  you  think  by  increased  vigilance  in  administration  of  the  poor 
laws,  any  considerable  reduction  might  be  made  in  the  amount  of 
your  rates? — I do  not  know  that  there  could  in  the  island;  1 think 
there  is  as  much  attention  paid  as  there  possibly  can  be. 

Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  to  the  Committee? — None. 

Is  there  a school  in  the  house  of  industry? — There  is. 

What  number  of  children  are  taught  in  the  school? — About  339 
now. 

Are  they  taught  to  read  and  write  ? — To  read  and  write ; and  the 
girls  to  work. 

What  is  the  system,  Doctor  Kell’s? — Doctor  Bell’s. 

Are  they  also  taught  any  weaving,  or  any  work? — The  girls 
learn  to  spin  ; they  spin  the  articles  they  manufacture  into  sacks. 

Are  the  boys  taught  any  work? — Yes;  they  are  taught  the  same 
with  the  girls. 

Have  you  any  chaplain  ? — The  chaplain  does  duty  in  the  chapel 
twice  on  the  Sunday,  and  twice  in  the  week,  Wednesday  and 
Friday. 

What  is  the  average  profit  upon  the  manufacture? — From  150/. 
to  200/.  a year. 

Arc  there  many  small  houses  in  the  town  of  Newport  exonerated 
from  the  poor  rate? — Not  many,  1 think. 

Has  the  house  of  industry  upon  the  whole  been  found  healthful? 
— Very. 

Do  you  recollect  what  number  of  sick  are  in  the  house,  exclusive 
of  lunatics  ? — Betweon  50  and  b'0. 

Has  any  observation  been  made  respecting  the  number  of  lu- 
natics in  the  island  for  a course  of  years  past? — The  medical  gen. 
tleinan  who  attends  informed  me,  a few  days  before  I left  the 
island,  that  it  had  increased  of  late  years  in  the  island. 

How  long  has  this  gentleman  been  there? — Upwards  of  twenty 
years. 

What  is  the  total  amount  of  the  expense  of  the  establishment 
the  house  of  industry,  exclusive  of  the  surgeon’s  expenses? — 
About  340/. 

What  are  the  medical  expenses? — 300/.  salary,  and  some  allow- 
ance for  vaccination,  and  attending  women  in  difficult  labour,  which 
may  amount  to  about  30/.  per  annum. 

And  whut  is  the  duty  which  the  surgeon  is  expected  to  perform 
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for  tliat  salary.— To  attend  and  visit  all  the  sick  in  the  house,  ami 

all  the  sick  poor  in  the  island.  ....  , , 

Can  any  one  man  perform  that  duty?— 1 think  not;  but  there 
are  three  partners  who  undertake  the  business. 

Are  the  poor  properly  attended  to ; Jtave  they  proper  medical 

assistance.? Yes,  I think  they  are  very  "ell  attended  ; the  sur- 

oigon  visits  the  house  every  day,  and  the  out-poor  arc  visited  when- 
ever it  is  known  a person  is  ill.  . v. 

Would  you  give  300/.  a year  if  there  was  but  one  medical  man  r 
_Ves,  1 think  he  would  have  the  same  salary. 

Do  you  know  the  number  of  square  acres  in  the  island,  or  the 
■number  of  square  miles? — No  1 do  not;  it  is  about  sixty  miles 
in  circumference. 

Martis,  18°  the  Marti /,  1817. 

The  lit.  lion.  William  Sturgbs  Uourne,  in  the  Chair. 


John  Turner , Esquire  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

The  Committee  understand  you  are  high  bailiff  of  Birmingham? 
— 1 am. 

What  communication  do  you  wish  to  make  to  the  Committee*? — 
My  communication  arises  out  of  the  situation  I have  tilled  as  a 
guardian, to  the  poor  for  about  ten  years  ; in  the  course  of  that  time.  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  very  accurately  of  the  increase 
that  has  taken  place  as  respects  the  maintenance  of  the  poor.  For 
about  nine  years  preceding'  the  present  year,  the  expenses  of  the 
poor  of  Birmingham  have  been  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-nine 
thousand  pounds  per  annum,  except  the  year  1812,  which  was 
thirty-four  thousand ; the  present  year  die  expenses  of  the  poor 
will  amount  to  50, 000  /.  to  Faster  next,  exclusive  of  5,500 /.  that 
have  been  collected  for  the  purposes  of  soup,  clothing  and  coal, 
making' a total  of  55,000/. ; the  number  of  persons  in  and  out  of  the 
house  have  of  course  increased  in  the  same  ratio. 

What  do  they  amount  to? — The  amount  of  the  whole  in  the  house 
in.  January  1810  was  585;  in  January  1817,  1,152;  in  February 
1810,  451  ; in  February  1817,  1,177.  The  out  poor  or  casual  eases 
in  those  same  months,  January  1816  was  2,800;  January  1817, 
5,000;  February  1816,  2,700;  February  1817,  5,300;  and  l am 
sorry  to  understand  to-day,  that  in  the  present  month  the  out  eases 
are  5,400,  making  an  increase  of  100  from  the  last  month. 

How  many  do  you  suppose  is  the  number  of  paupers  en 
21,624. 


Tour  whole  population  what? — 90,000;  the  present  weekly  ex- 
panses are  1,300  /.;  were  we  to  have  a rate  per  week,  which  usually 
produced  1,600/.  in  the  year  1815,  it  would  produce  now  but.  1,000/. 
therefore  we  are  incurring  a debt  of  about  250/.  per  week,  in  ad- 
dition to, a debt  already  contracted  in  the  course  of  the  last  nine 
mouths,  of  12,000/.  We  should  have  applied  to  the  Legislature  or 
to  Government  in  some  way  or  other  long  before  this,  but  we  had 
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hoped  that  as  the  winter  had  subsided,  aud  the  spring  opened  upon 
us,  the  improvement  of  the  country  with  the  return  of  the  foreign 
trade,  would  have  relieved  us  from  our  present  difficulties;  but 
those  difficulties  now,  instead  of  decreasing,  are  increasing,  and 
were  the  Committee  to  see  on  a Friday,  the  day  on  which  we  re- 
lieve our  poor,  the  number  of  persons  collected  together,  it  has 
more  from  their  numbers  the  appearance  of  riot  than  persons 
coming  to  receive  relief;  from  their  numbers  only  I mean.  The 
annual  rental  of  the  parish  is  210,170/.;  the  annual  rental  of  pro- 
perty paying  poor  rates  114,665/.  leaving  an  annual  rental  of 
05,505/.  not  rated.  Exclusive  of  the  expenses  I have  taken  notice 
of  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  we  are  under  expenses,  such 
as  highways,  paving,  lighting,  and  church  levies,  which  amount  to 
13,000/.;  I mention  this  previous  to  the  remark  I have  to  follow  it 
up  with,  that  we  have  18,000  houses  in  Birmingham;  the  average 
of  the  expenses  from  last  Easter  to  the  present  time  is  10s.  4 d.  in 
the  pound,  but  at  the  rate  that  we  are  now  paying  it  is  17s.  4 d. 
but  then  out  of  the  3,500  houses  that  contribute  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  poor,  there  are  now  not  more  than  1,500,  and  a little  more 
perhaps  that  contribute  every  rate,  and  out  of  that  number  a great 
many  of  our  best  payers  are  going  out  ot  the  parish,  shutting  up 
their  houses,  so  that  it  will  eventually  fall  upon  a very  small  portion 
in  conclusion.  I wish  to  press  upon  the  minds  of  the  Committee, 

1 may  say  the  awful  situation  we  stand  in,  because  if  our  poor  have 
not  bread,  1 need  not  state  what  must  be  tbe  result  of  it,  and  what 
will  be  the  situation  we  shall  then  be  placed  in. 

Have  you  any  expedient,  by  way  ot  remedy,  which  you  can  sug- 
gest to  the  Committee,  independent  of  that  of  rating  the  landlord 
instead  of  the  occupier? — We  have  an  intention  to  apply  to  His 
Majesty’s  ministers ; we  have  an  appointment  for  Thursday  with 
His  Majesty’s  ministers;  and  it  is  our  wish  to  borrow  money  to  re- 
lieve us  pro  tempore,  till  we  can  pay  it  again. 

You  are  aware  the  poor  law  s generally  are  referred  to  this  Com- 
mittee, and  their  operation,  and  the  Committee  would  listen  very 
readily  to  any  expedient  you  could  suggest?—!  w’as  prepared  more 
to  speak  from  facts,  than  to  give  any  suggestion. 

Ho  you  think  any  inconvenience  would  arise  from  this  alteration 
of  the  law'  of  settlement;  that  in  future  settlements  should  be  de- 
rived only  from  birth  and  parentage,  and  a certain  number  of  years 
residence,  be  it  three  or  five?— I have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  it 
would  be  a very  desirable  thing  to  the  nation  at  large  to  avoid  those 
litioatioris  which  are  brought  on  the  country  at  large, and  our  parish 
to  a great  extent.  1 should  be  very  sorry  to  give  any  opinion  with- 
out 1 had  something  like  data  to  go  on,  because  I should  be  sorry 
to  mislead  the  Committee;  I could  have  ascertained  the  number  ot 
our  parishioners  in  other  parishes,  and  seen  where  the  balance  laid, 
and  then  I could  answer  the  question  ; but  1 apprehended  ashort|pe- 
riod  would  operate  against  manufacturing  towns,  because  a number 
of  persons  have  been  induced  to  come  from  agricultural  districts  . 
into  manufacturing  towns,  and  if  they  could  get  hall  a living,  a 
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a loaf  is  better  than  no  bread  at  all ; therefore  I think  it  would  be 
against  manufacturing  towns  : 1 may  be  wrong. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  at  Birmingham  to  apply  to  the  raa- 
gistratfcs  to  rate  the  other  parishes  in  the  hundred  m aid  .—It  has 
occurred,  but  we  found  the  difficulties  very  great;  unless  we  could 

declare  ourselves  paupers,  we  could  get  no  relief. 

If  you  were  to  increase  your  nominal  rate  on  the  individuals,  tne 
amount  raised  would  be  increased? — As  you  raise  the  amount  of 
the  rate,  you  diminish  the  amount  of  the  collection. 

You  have  not  a sufficient  ground  to  apply  to  the  magistrates  to 
rate  other  parishes  in  aid  ? — No.  „ 

What  difficulties  do  you  suppose  would  impede  that  application  . 
— We  have  understood  that  so  long  as  we  have  money  left  in  our 
pockets  to  pay  the  poor,  it  will  be  unavailing  to  call  in  the  aul  of 
other  parishes,  and  till  we  are  all  bankrupts  we  shall  have  no  suc- 
cess. 

And  in  consequence  of  that  you  have  not  made  any  application  to 
the  magistrates? — We  have  not. 

Your  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  the  making  the  residence  short, 
would  be  attended* with  injury  to  towns? — Yes. 

Does  it  not  appear  to  yod,  that  by  making  it  a short  period,  when 
workmen  that  have  been  called  by  a demand  from  one  town,  ceased 
to  have  that  demand,  they  would  not  endeavour  to  seek  other  places 
of  settlement,  and  by  the  shortness  of  the  period  become  there  re- 
sident?— I apprehend,  that  for  the  last  three  years,  arising  from  the 
goodness  of  trade  in  Birmingham, -there  were  more  came  into  Bir- 
mingham than  went  out. 

But  now  that  there  is  not  that  demand  for  labour,  do  not  you 
conceive  that  by  making  tho  period  short,  if  the  individuals  were, 
us  they  may  be,  tempted  to  go  to  other  places  where  there  is  a de- 
mand, you  would  be  more  likely  to  get  rid  of  them  by  the  period 
being  three  rather  than  five  years? — I think  at  a former  period  ora 
future  period,  three  years  may  be  better  than  five;  but  for  the  last 
three  years,  it  would  have  operated  against  our  town,  I apprehend. 

You  are  aware,  as  the  law  stands  at  present,  an  apprentice  is 
settled  after  forty  days  residence  ? — Yes. 

You  have  a good  many  apprentices  in  Birmingham  r — We  have 
had  a great  many. 

What  friendly  societies  have  fallen  off  to  that  degree,  that  has 
compelled  a great  many  of  them  to  be  broken  up. 

They  were  unable  to  keep  paying? — Yes;  and  in  other  cases 
where  they  have  paid  the  weekly  supplies,  those  supplies  have  been 
reduced  in  proportion  to  their  funds. 

So  as  not  to  afford  relief  without  parochial  assistance  ? — Certainly 
not. 

Is  it  your  opinion,  that  if  any  mode  could  be  adopted  to  renovate 
those  societies,  and  make  them  adequate  to  their  first  purposes,  it 
would  be  attended  with  benefit? — If  they  are  carried  to  too  great 
an  extent,  1 think  they  are  rather  injurious,  because  they  induce  old 
persons  to  join  them  who  are  too  old  for  the  purposes  of  the  so- 
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defy;  but  if  they  are  kept  subordinate  to  the  supplies  of  labour 
and  parochial  relief,  l think  that  hundreds  would  have  been  starv- 
ing- if  they  had  not  been  supplied  by  the  parish,  to  a considerable 
extent,  had  it  not  been  for  these  societies. 

With  the  present  low  price  of  wages,  can  those  societies  be  main- 
tained there  now? — No,  they  cannot;  the  price  of  our  labour  does 
not  vary  in  any  thing  like  the  proportion  that  it  does  in  Lancashire, 
but  it  varies  in  the  quantity  of  work. 

Birmingham  is  situated  in  Hamelsford  Hundred,  which  consists 
of  a vast  number  of  parishes? — Yes.  . 

Are  they,  generally  speaking,  opulent  parishes  ?— I am  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  extent  to  which  the  hundred  goes. 

There  is  the  Atherstone  division,  the  Birmingham  division,  the 
Solly  hull  division,  and  the  Tamworth  division? — They  are  mostly 
agricultural ; they  are  all  so  except  Atherstone,  which  is  chiefly  in 
the  hatting  and  coal  trade, which  are  much  distressed  at  this  moment. 

Do  you  apprehend  the  others  are  in  a tolerable  state  of  opulence  ? 
— No,  because  the  land  is  of  an  inferior  qualify,  which  has  suffered 
more  than  land  of  a superior  quality. 

John  Welshman  Wheatley,  Inquire,  again  called  iu. 

Stated, — That  on  a former  day  he  had  been  asked  the  number  of 
houses  in  Birmingham  above  the  annual  value  of  ten  guineas, 
which  have  been  built  within  the  last  two  years;  that  the 
number  was  170,  and  during  the  same  period,  1,800  houses 
had  been  built  under  that  value. 

Hichard  Spooner,  Esquire,  cal  I &1  in. 

Stated, — There  was  one  circumstance  which  made  it  peculiarly 
necessary  that  wherever  there  were  large  towns,  some  altera- 
tion in  the  .mode  of  assessing  houses  to  the  payment  of  the 
poor’s  rates  should  take  place,  which  was  the  plan  which  had 
generally  been  adopted  lately  by  the  Quarter  Sessions,  of 
equalizing  the  county  rate;  that  the  Committee  were  aware 
the  county  rate  is  ordered  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  collected 
out  of  the  poor  rate,  and  that  in  equalizing  the  county  rate, 
the  magistrates  in  general  have  taken  the  property  tax  as  the 
data  upon  which  they  have  made  their  valuation  ; that  the 
town  of  Birmingham  stands  assessed  for  its  whole  rental,  a 
rental  which  under  the  property  tax,  was  returned  at  42,0W0/.i 
a year;  but  the  county  rate  made  on  that  calculation  is  after- 
wards collected  from  those  houses  assessed  to  the  poor  rates, 
therefore  the  3,000  houses  paying  poor  rates  pay  their  own 
county  rate,  and  the  county  rate  on  the  other  16,000  houses, 
and  the  late  addition  upon  the  alteration  of  the  county  rates  of 
Warwickshire,  has  raised  the  county  rates  in  Birmingham  from 
150/.  to  upwards  of  1,000/.  per  rate;  that  the  value  of  the  pro- 
perty in  the  town  of  Birmingham  assessed  to  the  poor  rates,  is 
estimated  by  a regular  surveyor  at  114,665/.  and  that  the  pi  e- 
sent  rate  of  expenditure  is  60,770/.  a year,  to  be  paid  >}  a 
property  of  114,665/. 
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Do  you  conceive,  that  if  a residence  for  a certain  number  ol 
years,  say  five,  was  to  gain  a settlement,  a large  number  ot  poi- 
sons working  in  tlie  manufactories  in  towns  would  gain  settle- 
ments?—! have  no  doubt  they  would;  1 perpetually  see,  acting 
is  a magistrate,  the  frauds  practised  to  gain  a settlement ; and  it 
they  were  to  reside  three  years  in  a place  without  getting  relief, 
and  that  would  give  a settlement,  but  if  they  received  relief  (lur- 
ing that  time  it  would  not;  1 conceive  trauds  would  be  practised  ; 
:i  man  can  throw  himself  out  of  work  for  a short  time,  and  he  may, 
with  a view  of  losing  his  settlement  gained  betore,  apply  for  relief 
for  a week;  how  then  are  the  magistrates  to  decide? 

Do  you  think  any  inconvenience  would  result  from  the  change 
which  has  been  before  stated  ? — I doubt  your  getting  rid  ot  litiga- 
tion ; that  arises  from  persons  wishing  to  make  their  election  where 
their  settlements  shall  be,  and  tint  point  of  their  receiving  relief 
nr  not  receiving  relief,  leaves  the  same  possibility  oi  fraud  with 
the  same  temptation  perhaps,  and  more  ease  to  t lie  pauper  than 
under  the  present  law. 

Are  you  not  of  opinion,  that  the  great  source  of  litigation  is 
from  the  hiring  and  service,  and  the  hiring  of  tenements  ; and  do 
not  you  conceive  that  would  be  taken  away  J — The  more  sources 
of  settlement  there  are,  the  more  then*  are  for  fraud;  but  there 
would  be  a door  kept  quite  open  enough  for  fraud. 

Do  you  think  the  altercation  proposed  would  be  attended  with 
any  inconvenience? — 1 should  rather  say,  1 do  not  think  it  would 
be  attended  with  any  benefit  as  to  litigation. 

There  is  at  this  time  probably  more  than  fifty  individuals  who 
belong  to  Birmingham  that  are  employed  in  the  North  of  England; 
if  this  law  takes  place,  is  there  not  a great  probability  that  Bir- 
mingham will  be  freed  from  those  persons,  and  that  they  will  gain 
settlements  where  their  labour  is  now  useful? — I should  think  very 
likely  Birmingham  would  be  relieved  ; there  is  no  doubt  it  would 
make  a great,  change  ; those  persons,  if  they  served  three  years, 
would  no  longer  belong  to  us. 

Do  not  you  conceive  the  same*thing  would  take  place  to  a very 
great  degree,  that  individuals  would  remove  where  they  could  find 
labour,  and  obtaining  that  labour  would  become  settlers  iliere. 
and  no  longer  look  to  Birmingham  for  support  ? — No  doubt,  and 
an  equal  number  would  come  to  Birmingham,  and  get  support 
there. 

You  presume  Birmingham  must  he  in  a very  different  state, 
trom  what  it  is  now,  before  they  can  gain  labour  ? — Yes. 

Then  to  towns  where  that  opportunity  does  not  exist,  do  not 
you  think  that  this  alteration  would  afford  great  relief? — No  doubt 
t it  would. 

\ on  say  that  many  of  these  settlements  are  defeated  by  the 
desire  ot  paupers  not  to  be  settled  where  they  reside ; does  not 
your  experience  show,  that  in  genera  supers  wish  io  be  settled 
where  they  do  reside? — l stated,  it  was  owing  to  their  making 
election  where  they  should  be  settled  ; 1 have  seen  it  perpetually. 
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Ii  ‘hey  were  so  to  make  their  election,  would  not  that  election 
he  generally  ,made  where  they  reside  ? — L should  say,  that  in  the 
course  of  my  experience  I have  seen  as  much  that  would  tend  to 
make  me  believe  the  contrary,  as  to  believe  the  facts  supposed  in 
the  question. 

V ou  are  a magistrate  for  the  county  of  Warwick? — For  the 
county  of  Worcester. 

Can  you  recollect  what  is  the  expense  of  the  litigation  of  Bir- 
mingham?— I cannot  give  an  answer  to  that  question;  1 am  not 
in  possession  of  the  amount. 

Mr.  William  Rankin , culled  in  ; and  Examined. 

You  reside  at  Booking? — Yes. 

The  Committee  have  understood  your  parish  is  in  a very  bad 
state  at  present  - — The  burdens  of  the  parish  are  very  great  at 
present. 

Hie  parish  was  once  a manufacturing  parish,  was  it  not? — It 
was. 

How  many  years  has  it  ceased  to  be  so? — It  has  not  entirely 
ceased  to  be  a manufacturing  parish ; but  it  has  declined  con- 
siderably for  the  last  tw  enty  years  l think. 

It  is  now  nearly  an  agricultural  parish  ? — It  has  become  agri- 
cultural, with  a burden  of  manufacturing  poor  upon  it. 

What  is  the  amount  you  have  raised  the  last  year  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  ? — The  amount  w hich  we  shall  raise  within  this  year, 
as  nearly  as  1 can  estimate,  is  about  5,000/. 

What  is  the  rental  of  the  whole  parish  ? — I do  not  know  that 
I can  tell  the  rental  of  the  parish,  because.it  struck  me  it  would 
be  better  to  frame  our  petition  on  the  charge  per  acre,  than  upon  , 
the  rental,  because  it  is  impossible  to  know  the  rental : and  the 
reutal  on  which  persons  are  assessed  is  so  various,  it  is  not  a ge- 
neral criterion;  our  charge  per  acre  this  year  will  be  from  one  to 
tw'o-and-tw  enty  shillings. 

Upon  how  many  acres? — About  4,000  acres. 

What  is  the  value  generally  per  acre? — I think  the  general 
value  is  from  five  and  fw'enty  to  thirty;  certainly  not  more. 

What  have  you  in  houses  ? — Our  houses  produce  about  800/.  a 
year  ; about  200/.  upon  the  quarter’s  rate. 

You  say  the  amount  this  year  will  be  about  5,000/. — Yres. 

In  the  year  1803,  you  raised  4,781/.— At  that  time  corn  was 
extremely  dear,  much  beyond  what  it  is  now,  which  accounts 
for  it. 

Have  you  any  difficulty  in  levying  your  rate? — We  have  a gveat 
deal  of  difficulty  in  raising  it,  for  many  people  find  it  extremely 
inconvenient  to  pay  ; and  the  overseer  told  me  last  w eek  that  the 
difficulties  wrere  very  great.  i 

Are  your  demands  increasing  or  diminishing? — Our  demands 

are  increasing.  • 

How  do  you  account  for  that  at  this  season  of  the  year  ? — They 
arc  not  increasing  at  this  moment,  certainly ; but  they  will  return 
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to  us  ill  the  winter.  Now  the  persons  who  have  been  employed 
upon  parochial  work  merely,  will  diffuse  themselves  in  the  country, 
and  we  shall  get  relief  from  the  last  quarter  from  the  nature  ot 

agricultural  employments.  . , 

If  von  had  raised  the  assessment,  do  you  apprehend  yon  should 
have  obtained  more  money  ? — 1 do  not  conceive  we  should  ; we 
are  now  under  the  valuation  of  the  parson,  which  was  formed 
during"  the  dispute  with  the  dean  of  Hocking  and  the  pai  ishioners, 
he  appointed  one  surveyor,  and  the  parishioners  another. 

Supposing  you  are  raising  5s.  in  the  pound  at  present,  if  you 
proposed  to  raise  (is.  would  the  amount  collected  become  larger, 
or  would  persons  be  unable  to  pay  ? — 1 do  not  think  it  would 
produce  any  effect  either  way. 

You  have  at  no  time  applied  to  the  magistrates  to  rate  other  pa- 
rishes in  the  hundred,  in  aid  of  you? — Undoubtedly  not. 

The  parishes  are  numerous  in  the  hundred  ; are  they  opulent? 
— Many  of  the  parishes  are  opulent  from  their  extent ; and  t hey 
are  larger  parishes  than  Hocking  many  of  them. 

Have  you  any  expedient  to  suggest  to  the  Committee,  that  they 
might  recommend  for  your  relic??— -VI  e have  none  whatever  to 
recommend  ; if  the  land  only  is  to  maintain  the  poor  in  future,  I 
conceive  the  districts  ought  to  be  enlarged.  M e have  stated  in 
our  petition,  that  enlarging  the  district  would  not  he  attended 
with  the  injustice  that  is  sometimes  conceived  ; and  that,  Irom  the 
circumstance  of  the  money  gained  from  the  manufactory  being 
taken  from  the  place,  and  being  by  no  means  answerable  to 
maintain  the  poor  it  lias  produced. 

What  is  the  rate  of, wages  in  your  parisli  ? — Cleven  shillings  in 
the  week  to  labourers  in  husbandry;  those  who  work  .by  task- 
work do  not  work  for  so  little  ; 1 suppose  it  is  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  shilling's. 

Are  they  as  much  in  the  neighbouring  parishes? — L rather 
think  we  exceed  our  neighbours;  part  of  my  property  lies  in  the 
adjoining  parish,  and  there  wc  do  not  give  so  much. 

Is  there  much  of  the  wages  of  labour  spent  at  the  alehouse? — 
1 do  not  think  it  is  a striking  feature  with  us,  no  more  than  iu 
other  places ; our  poor  are  honest ; as  a body  we  have  very  few 
prosecutions  for  petty  thieving,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind. 

Your  parish  has  not  been  in  a flourishing  state  for  the  last 
twenty  years? — The  manufactory  has  been  declining  for  the  last 
twenty  years ; when  corn  was  at  such  a great  price  (lie  farmer 
could  maintain  his  ground.  Our  relief  was  very  considerable  from 
the  number  of  men  we  had  serving  in  the  militia  of  the  county, 
from  which  we  derived  for  several  years  to  the  amount  of  700/.  a 
year,  and  for  a number  of  years  500/.  We  maintain  the  wives 
and  children,  and  receive  the  county  allowance. 

Do  you  conceive,  that  if  a residence  for  three  years  or  five  was 
to  give  a settlement,  the  number  of  the  poor  who  are  the  remnants 
of  the  manufactory  who  now  burden  you,  would  go  to  other  pa- 
rishes and  get  a settlement  there,  and  relieve  you  ? — The  relief 
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must  he  very  slow  ; and  the  state  of  the  poor  is  so  low,  that  it  they 
are  to  receive  no  relief  during  that  time,  l think  it  will  have  hut 
very  little  effect  upon  us. 

Do  those  remnants  of  manufacturers  that  still  remain  with  you, 
without  'hiding  adequate  employment,  many  of  them  go  to  other 
places  and  find  employment . in  other  manufactories  of  the  same 
sort/  We  have  our  poor  scattered  throughout  all  the  manufac- 
turing districts  of  England : we  are  paying  for  them  in  Norfolk, 
Worcestershire,  Warwickshire,  and  Nottinghamshire. 

Have  you  paid  to  any  of  those  persons  for  a great  length  of 
time  ?- — A\  e have  been  paying  to  them  since  the  manufactory  has 
been  standing  still  there,  otherwise  they  supported  themselves  by 
work. 

You  will  have  to  support  them  while  they  remain  there  ?- — I 
think  we  shall. 

Iliey  do  not  many  of  them  get  settlements  anywhere  else  ? — 
The  children  frequently  do. 

In  what  way? — By  being  apprenticed,  or  by  servitude. 

Does  it  ever  happen  that  any  of  the  parents  get  settlements  in 
other  places,  by  renting  a tenement  of  10/.? — There  are  instances, 
but  very  rare. 

In  many  parts  of  England  you  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of 
your  own  poor? — Yes. 

Are  they  residing  there  under  certificates,  or  do  you  contribute 
to  prevent  their  being  removed  ? — We  conceive  we  can  maiutain 
them  cheaper  with  the  work  they  can  find  there,  than  by  having' 
them  removed. 

Are  the  labourers  handy  at  agricultural  labour? — Many  of  the 
manufacturers  have  become  not  the  best,  but  very  good  labourers; 
but  our  greatest  evil  is  with  the  young  men  who  have  been  in  the 
army;  they  were  taken  young  into  the  army  before  their  habits  of 
labour  were  formed,  and  they  have  returned  to  us  very  little  in- 
clined to  labour. 

Are  many  poor  brought  back  to  you  by  orders  of  removal? — 
We  find  it  a very  heavy  expense;  our  legal  expense,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  litigation  on  removals,  is  very  heavy. 

Have  you  occasion  to  appeal  very  frequently  against  orders  of 
removal  ? — We  very  frequently  have  done  so. 

What  has  generally  been  the  result  of  that  appeal  ? — It  has  been 
various,  but  in  general  our  appeals  have  been  successful. 

Then  a pauper  brought  to  you  under  an  order  of  removal,  you 
have  had  to  cany  back  to  the  place  from  whence  he  is  brought? — 
No,  the  pauper  is  taken  to  the  sessions,  and  turned  over  there  to 
the  officer  who  has  litigated  with  us. 

Sometimes  your  paupers  arc  removed  to  a great  distance? — We 
this  year  carried  a family  to  Norwich,  a distance  of  seventy  miles; 
and  wherever  they  are  situate  they  are  liable  to  be  brought  to  us. 

Can  you  tell  what  the  annual  account  of  removal  has  been? — 
I cannot.  ' 

Upon  the  order  of  removal  has  the  pauper  in  general,  in  point 
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of  fact,  been  removed  to  you  till  the  poi.it  is  determined  ?— He  is 
removed  before  any  proceeding  takes  place  , * 

Then  supposing  the  order  of  removal  to  be  quashed  on  appeal, 
how  do  you  get  nd  of  him  ?— It  is  a part  of  the  business  1 have 
never  had  to  attend  to ; but  I know  in  the  case  of  a pauper  brought 
to  us  from  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  he  was  taken  to  the  sessions,  and 
lie  was  left  in  ihe  hands  of  the  officer  who  came  to  attend  the  ap- 
peal on  the  part  of  the  other  parish. 

Suppose  the  family  came  with  the  man,  what  became  of  them  ! 

I believe  in  that  case,  the  parish  to  whom  they  belong  are 

obliged  to  take  them  from  us,  but  I ain  not  certain  ot  it. 

You  say  the  amount  of  the  poor  rates  during  the  last  year  is 

about  5,000/.  ?— Yes.  _ 

What  was  the  amount  of  the  rates  during  the  preceding  year  ? — 
I think  they  were  about  4,200/.  I am  not  speaking  correctly,  but 
I think  I am  very  near;  the  rate  that  year  was  18s.  nearly  in  the 
pound,  this  year  it  is  23*.  „ . 

Can  you  tell  whether  you  have  advanced  out  of  your  rate  m 
many  instances,  sums  of  money  to  labourers  who  are  earning  wages 
of  1 1*,  but  who  have  large  families  and  find  that  sum  not  sufficient 
to  maintain  them?— When  the  price  of  corn  came  so  high  as  it  is 
now,  we  allowed  every  individual  who  had  three  children,  six- 
pence a head  in  eacli  of  his  family. 

Without  inquiry  into  what  they  earned? — By  no  means ; we 
gave  no  relief  without  inquiring  what  they  earned  ; there  is  a 
committee  sits  every  Friday,  and  I have  attended  from  ten  o’clock 
in  the  morning  till  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

So  that  if  a man  has  a larger  family  than  his  wages  will  main- 
tain, the  course  of  the  parish  is  to  make  an  allowance  in  money, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  family,  and  not  to  take  the  children 
into  any  house  of  industry? — Always  to  make  an  allowance  to  the 
father,  and  allow  the  children  to  be  with  the  family. 

Are  your  removals  generally  from  distant  places,  or  from  places 
near? — More  generally  from  places  near,  because  we  have  more 
poor  near  ns. 

Do  you  recollect  any  instance  of  poor  being  removed  from  dis- 
tant counties  to  you? — We  this  year  carried  a family  to  Norwich. 

Not  further? — Yes,  we  have,  but  1 cannot  speak  to  them  in  ge- 
neral ; where  we  can  ascertain  the  family  belongs  to  us,  we  wish  to 
indulge,  and  never  urge  them  to  go  through  the  process  of  re- 
moving, hut  receive  them  without  an  order,  to  save  expense. 

Does  it  generally  happen,  that  before  the  paupers  are  removed 
under  the  order  ot  removal  to  you,  the  parish  officers  of  the  parish 
where  they  are,  send  you  a communication  that  they  are  about  to 
do  so? — We  often  have  that  communication,  and  then  we  receive 
them  in  the  manner  I have  stated,  without  putting  them  to  any 
other  expense  than  the  expense  of  removal. 

Sometimes  you  have  paupers  brought  to  you  without  any  notice 
whatever? — \es,  and  they  are  left  at  the  door  of  the  person  who 
does  the  business. 
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And  you  are  left  to  find  nut  (lie  ground  of  the  order? — Yes,  F 
l>elieve  always;  the  orders  arc  brought  when  they  deliver  the 
pauper. 

Js  the  rate  upon  the  tythe  charged  upon  the  parson  or  on  the 
individuals? — 1 would  wish  the  Committee  clearly  to  understand, 
that  the  Full  amount  of  the  rate  upon  the  tythe  is  constantly  paid  ; 
in  those  instances  when  the  dean  agrees,  the  former  pays  his  pro- 
portion of  rate  upon  the  tythe  in  addition  to  his  assessment  upon 
his  house ; when  the  dean  does  not  agree,  he  pays  it  himself.  1 
am  charged  1 think  full  50/.  for  my  rate.  The  rate  is  charged) 
upon  the  clergyman,  but  as  the  clergyman  agrees  with  the  pa- 
rishioners, they  apportion  the  rate  among  themselves  and  pay  if. 

I hat  makes  the  rale  higher  than  if  the  clergyman  paid  it  him- 
self?— It  makes  it  higher  upon  the  land,  but  still  it  proceeds  from 
the  land. 

The  clergyman  receives  just  as  much  less  rent  as  is  equal  to  his 
share  of  the  poor  rate? — lie  makes  his  contract  with  the  pa- 
rishioners, they  paying  the  poor  rate. 

Jle  takes  so  much  less  of  the  tythe? — Yes,  he  does. 

With  respect  to  rating  the  houses  at  Booking,  and  the  land,  what 
is  the  proportion  in  which  you  rate  them  ; the  land  is  rated  about 
twenty-two?— The  houses  and  land  are  rated  all  under  the  valua- 
tion, bat  a great  number  of  the  houses  from  the  poorness  of  the  in- 
habitants cannot  pay. 

Is  there  any  proportion  of  rating  the  houses  at  three  quarters, 
mid  the  land  at  so  much  ? — No. 

. Is  the  business  of  your  parish  managed  by  the  parishioners,  or 
a committee? — The  parish  being  so  large,  the  principal  inhabitants 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  manage  it  by  a committee  ; oue  of  the 
magistrates  told  us  we  might  take  advantage  of  the  Act  for  incor- 
porating' hundreds,  and  do  it  by  acting  as  guardians  of  the  poor; 
which  has  been  adopted  several  years,  otherwise  the  principal 
owners  of  land  must  be  perpetual  officers,  because  if  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  poor  rates  were  to  rest  in  the  tradesmen  in  the  town, 
there  would  be  different  interests. 

You  are  not  incorporated  with  any  parish? — No;  but  we  under- 
stand we  are  allowed  to  take  advantage  of  that  Act,  and  by  that 
means  it  is  managed  now  by  guardians. 

Is  the  parish  of  Braintree  managed  in  a similar  way? — It  is  not. 

— ♦ ♦ - - 

Joins,  20°  die  Martii,  1817. 

The  Right  lion.  William  Sturges Bourne,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Thomas  Lacoast,  called  in,  and  Examined. 

You  belong  to  the  parish  of  C'hertsey? — Yes. 

Are  you  in  office  at  present? — No. 

Are  tiie  poor  of  your  parish  managed  under  any  local  Act,  or 
under  the  general  provisions  of  the  law  ? — Under  the  general  pro- 
vision of  the  law. 
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How  long-  have  you  been  in  the  parish  ? — Forty  years. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  liave  your  rates  much  increased  ?— Yes. 

Have  you  anv  account  of  them  with  yon  ? — \eS;  1 should  con- 
ceive the  rates  liave  increased  with  the  population. 

You  think  they  have  not  increased  in  a greater  proportion  than 
your  population  ? — Except  the  last  year,  1 think  they  have  not. 

Have  you  a workhouse  in  your  parish '? — Yes. 

How  many  is  that  calculated  to  contain  '?— 1 do  not  think  it  is 
calculated  to  contain  more  than  eighty;  we  have  114  in  it  now. 

L)o  you  know  any  thing  of  the  mode  in  which  the  first  census 
was  taken  of  the  population  in  your  parish  ? — No. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  it  was  not  correctly  taken? — No. 

The  population  in  the  year  1801,  it  appears  was  “2,81  9 ; in  the 
year  1811  it  was  3,629;  can  you  give  any  reason  for  such  an  in- 
crease in  your  population  ? — The  reason  l attribute  the  increase  to, 
is,  that  we  have  given  rather  more  w ages  than  they  have  in  other 
parishes,  indeed  considerably  more  than  they  have  in  the  parishes 
to  the  south  of  us. 

Has  that  been  by  any  agreement  of  the  vestry,  or  from  what 
cause? — No;  it  has  been  the  practice,  without  any  reason.  , 

What  are  the  wages  ? — From  twelve  to  fifteen  shillings  a week  ; 
but  in  the  year  180*?,  w hen  corn  was  dear,  we  gave  as  high  as 
eighteen  or  nineteen  shillings  a week,  and  that  brought  a great 
many  people  into  the  parish;  and  another  evil  1 would  beg  to 
state,  is,  that  the  magistrates  have  been  rather  more  liberal  to  our 
poor  than  in  the  neighbouring  parishes,  and  that  has  brought  peo- 
ple into  the  parish;  they  have  endeavoured,  and  have  obtained 
settlements.  We  haye  had  several  instances  where  a man  has  re- 
fused a house  at  8/.  a year,  and  taken  one  nt  10/.  not  so  good,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  himself  a parishioner;  that  is  the  reason 
of  the  increase  of  our  population,  in  my  opinion. 

Do  any  of  the  labourers  who  are  earning  the  wages  you  have 
stated,  procure  relief  in  money  from  the  overseers? — Yes. 

On  what  ground  do  they  obtain  such  relief? — We  had  a scale 
sent  by  the  magistrates  to  the  overseers  and  the  committee,  desir- 
ing that  we  would  allow  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  that  there 
were  in  family,  to  make  up  their  wages  equal  to  two  quartern 
loaves  per  head  per  week,  all  at  3 a week  as  nearly  as  possible. 

. You  mentioned  a committee,  what  committee  do  you  allude  to? 
— The  committee  of  the  parish. 

A committee  appointed  by  the  vestry  of  the  parish  ? — No,  a com- 
mittee of  tiie  parish, 

A committee  of  the  chief  landholders? — No,  of  the  parishioners 
w'ho  choose  to  go  on  a Friday  evening. 

What  do  that  committee  do? — One  of  the  family  who  want  relief 
attend  on  the  Friday  to  receive  alms,  or  to  receive  from  the  of- 
ficers what  they  think  proper  to  give  them ; and  they  have  been 
obliged  to  give  according  to  the  order  of  the  magistrates 

Do  that  committee  assist  or  control  the  overseers  ? — They  assist 
them. 
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But  the  overseers  exercise  their  own  judgment  finally,  do  they? 
— Yes,  they  do ; we  thought  that  the  poor  people,  many  of  them, 
were  allowed  too  much  money,  and  the  committee  conceived 
there  was  not  a distinction  made  between  the  labourers  who  vforked 
from  day-light  to  dark,  and  the  men  who  worked  for  twelve  shil- 
lings a week  only,  for  seven  or  eight  hours  a day,  and  we  made 
an  alteration  according  as  we  thought  they  deserved  it;  to  some 
we  gave  more  than  the  magistrates  ordered,  and  some  less ; and 
we  received  an  order  the  next  morning,  that  the  money  should  be 
made  up  immediately  to  those  who  received  less. 

Where  do  the  magistrates  live;  in  the  parish,  or  out  of  it? — In 
the  parish ; the  principal  magistrate  who  does  it,  does  it  from  the 
best  of  motives,  I am  sure. 

You  have  the  statement  of  the  amount  of  you  rates;  will  you 
read  it? — The  poor’s  rates,  from  Easter  1 JS 1 4 to  Easter  1815  (the 
time  we  make  up  our  accounts)  was  3,310/.";  from  1815  to  181G, 
3,192/. ; and  from  1810  to  the  present  time,  3,355/.  2». 

How  are  the  poor  maintained  in  your  workhouse ; are  they  main- 
tained under  the  direction  of  the  overseers,  or  are  they  farmed? — 
They  are  farmed  under  the  inspection  of  the  overseers  and  magis- 
trates, and  inhabitants. 

At  a certain  sum  per  head  ? — No  ; at  a certain  sum  for  the  whole 
number,  in  and  out  of  the  house. 

How  many  are  in  the  house? — About  114. 

How  many  receive  rebel  out  of  the  house? — About  3o0  persons. 

None  of  those  are  wholly  maintained  out  of  the  house? — Yes,  a 
few  of  them  are. 

Have  you  any  notion  how  many? — No,  I do  not  know ; a great 
many  widows. 

What  is  the  sort  of  allowance  for  each  person  who  is  wholly 
maintained  out  of  the  hotise? — Three  shillings  a head  to  a widow  ; 
and  a single  man  has  from  five  to  six  shillings  a week. 

How  is  that  managed  with  the  contractor? — He  pays  it}  he  pays 
whatever  the  overseers  and  magistrates  order. 

What  does  he  undertake  to  maintain  the  w hole  of  your  poor,  in 
and  out  of  the  house  for? — 2,425/. 

How  long  has  he  contracted  with  you  ? — The  lease  is  let  from  the 
31st  of  May  in  every  year. 

It  is  a new  contract  every  year? — \es. 

Howr  long  has  the  present  contractor  held  the  contract  ? — This 
is  the  third  year. 

Can  you  tell  the  Committee,  under  what  head  of  settlement  the 
generality  of  your  poor  are  fixed  with  you? — Of  late  years  it  has 
been  by  reutal  principally ; the  inclosure  has  made  a great  many 
more  inhabitants. 

Have  you  in  any  instance  appealed  against  a settlement  by  rental, 
such  as  you  have  stated,  where  a man  has  given  10/.  for  premises 
not  worth  the  money  ?— Yes,  we  have  appealed  and  had  redress 
from  it;  but  they  do  not  actually  give  the  10/.  for  a thing  not 
worth  it,  but  they  will  take  two  houses  and  let  them  out  in  lodgings, 
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and  pay  the  rates  themselves,  and  play  manoeuvres  of  that  kind  to 
make  themselves’  parishioners  ; in  the  middle  of  harvest  or  hay- 
time we  never  feel  ,a  want  of  men. 

is  your  parish  wholly  agricultural  ? — We  have  trades,  but  no 
manufactory ; we  have  some  iron-works,  but  they  do  not  employ 
many  men. 

What  is  the  amount  of  your  rental  ? — The  last  time  a valuation 
was  taken,  four  years  ago,  it  was  Iti, 6*8:2/.  3s.  4 d.;  that  we  valued 
ourselves. 

I)o  you  consider  that  is  too  high  a valuation  for  the  present 
time,  or  not  ? — No;  we  think  that  about  a fair  value. 

Are  houses  and  lands  rated  in  the  same  proportion  in  your  pa- 
rish ? — They  are  rated  the  same,  after  you  get  the  rental. 

Do  you  attempt  to  rate  any  stock  in  trade,  or  personal  property 
of  any  sort  ? — No. 

When  nas  the  scale  by  which  the  paupers  are  paid,  first  fixed  ? 
— I should  think  about  four  months  since. 

Was  application  made  to  the  committee,  in  consequence  of  that? 
—Yes. 

Ilad  you  an  increased  number  of  applicants,  in  consequence  of 
that  scale? — Yes,  we  think  we  had. 

Can  you  state  at  all  the  effect  that  it  had  ? — No;  I know  an 
instance  myself  where  a man  was  at  work  and  earned  I a week, 
and  another  man  who  lived  next  door  to  hint  was  a?  work,  and  had 
12s.;  and  after  the  scale  Mas  settled  by  the  magistrates,  the  man 
did  not  go  to  work  in  the  usual  way,  but  worked  easier,  and  the 
money  was  made  up  by  the  parish. 

T h en  the  effect  that  it  had  was  making  men  less  industrious  ? 

We  think  so. 

Has  it  actually  had  that  effect? — Yes. 

Are  the  rates  easily  collected  now  ? — No,  they  are  not;  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  get  them  in. 

You  state  that  the  contractor,  in  the  first  instance,' was  called 
on  to  pay  the  paupers  by  this  scale? — \res. 

Did  he  complain  of  it  ? — Yes,  he  complained,  and  a vestry  w'as 
called  in  consequence,  and  he  stated,  he  could  not  go  on  with  his 
Contract. 

Did  he  endeavour  to  employ  the  persons  who  made  application 
to  him  for  relief,  instead  of  giving  them  money? — Yes,  and  did 
employ  most  of  them  in  some  way  or  other;  they  earned  him  very 
trifling.  ’ 1 

Then  he  did  not  comply  with  the  scale,  and  pay  those  men 
money  ; but  when  applications  were  made  to  him,  he  did  bis  utmost 
to  find  them  work,  and  pay  their  wages  ? — He  is  a farmer ; and 
when  those  men  came  to  him,  he  was  obliged  to  pay  them,  and  he 
thought  they  might  as  well  do  something;  and  the  committee  re- 
commended him,  rather  to  employ  them  to  carry  the  dirt  from  one 
held  to  another  and  back  again,  than  let  them  do  nothing  ; and 
lie  said  they  earned  him  no  more  than  seven  or  eight  shillings  a 
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So  dial  llic  men  who  were  earning1  seven  or  eight  shillings  a 
>veek,  he  Mas  paying  sixteen  or  seventeen  shillings  to? — If  they 
had  families. 

Has  there  not  been  a committee  appointed  to  carry  those  orders 
of  the  magistrates  into  execution  ? — It  is  an  open  committee  of  the 
whole  parish  ; no  solect  committee. 

There  M as  a wish  expressed  by  the  magistrates,  that  some  of  the 

most  respectable  of  the  inhabitants  should  form  a committee? 

Yes  ; and  I went  down  with  some  of  the  larger  renters  of  the  pa- 
rish, and  made  an  alteration  and  reduced  some  and  added  to 
others;  but  t|ie  magistrates  ordered  they  should  have  so  much  per 
head,  whether  they  worked'  or  not. 

Is  the  scale  you  speak  of  used  in  other  parishes  besides  yours  ? 
— 1 believe  not. 

Framed  for  your  parish  specially  ? — I believe  the  magistrates 
framed  it  for  the  whole  hundred ; but  the  other  parishes  refused 
to  comply  with  it,  and  have  not  done  it.  Some  of  the  magistrates 
that  attend  our  bench  did  not  agree  w ith, the  scale,  but  were  over- 
ruled by  the  majority  ; therefore  when  the  overseer  of  Thorp  ap- 
plied to  the  magistrate  there,  lie  did  not  compel  them  to  give  that 
sum,  but  left  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  overseer. 

Are  any  of  the  poor  out  of  work? — A great  many;  frequently 
twenty-five  or  thirty. 

Then  you  have  more  able-bodied  labourers  than  the  work  of 
the  parisii  will  employ  ? — A great  many. 

With  the  present  funds  of  the  farmers? — Or  at  any  time  ; in  the 
time  of  harvest,  or  getting  the  hay  in,  if  1 want  men  I can  always 
get  them. 

Have  you  any  land  allotted  to  the  poor  in  your  parish  ? — Yes; 
allotted  to  the  poor  cottages.  * 

For  Turbary? — Yes. 

But  no  land  in  cultivation  allotted  to  the  poor  ? — About  five  acres 
for  the  use  of  the  poorhouse ; but  it  was  so  far  oft'  from  the  work- 
house,  that  the  parish  thought  it  better  to  let  the  land  than  to 

keep  it.  v . 

Then  there  is  no  land,  in  fact? — No;  that  four  or  five  acres  of 
land  they  let  to  General  Taylor  at  twelve  guineas  a year,  and  give 
the  money  away  to  the  poor  in  coals.( 

Is  there  any  work  done  in  the  poorhouse  ?— There  is  no  manu- 
factory; the  poorhouse  is  much  too  .small  for  it. 

Ilow  long  is  it  since  your  wages  have  fallen  ?— ' The  wages  have 
risen  lately:  fourteen  or  fifteen  months  ago,  when  corn  was  cheap, 
we  gave  twelve  or  thirteen  shillings,  uoMr  we  give  fifteen. 

But  you  formerly  gave  eighteen  ? — I hat  was  in  the  year  1802, 
1 think,  when  bread  was  so  dear:  the  great  evil  we  have  fouhd,  is, 
that  of  so  many  people  making  themselves  parishioners. 

What  docs  that  arise  from  ?— Because  the  poor  of  our  parish  arc 
belter  oft' than  in  the  neighbouring  parishes. 

Bv  adopting  the  scale  ?— Yes;  there  are  a great  many  of  those 
people  receive  little  allowances  from  their  own  parishes  to  prevent 
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their  returning'  home,  and  therefore  they  are  enabled  to  oiler  their 
labour  at  far  less  than  our  parishioners. 

And  voit  cannot  remove  them  ? — No  ; we  have  about  94  persons 
who  do  not  belong  to  the  parish. 

Who  receive  pay  from  your  parish? — I do  not  know  that  that  is 
the  case;  but  they  work  and  live  in  the  parish. 

If  the  land  was  nearer  your  poorhouse,  and  instead  of  letting  it, 
you  kept  it  in  your  hands,  would  you  he  able  to  employ  the  poor 
to  grow  the  food  for  the  bouse  7 — Not  on  that  small  quantity  of 
land,  there  are  only  five  acres;  though  there  are  120  poor  people 
in  the  parish,  there  are  29  of  them  from  04  to  89  years  of  age ; 
there  are  51  children  and  32  women ; so  that  there  are  not  more 
than  eight  strong  able  men  fit  for  agricultural  service  now  in  the 
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workhouse. 

Y'our  scale  is  not  for  all,  only  for  your  own  parishioners  ?- 
tainly. 

Are  your  wages  now  higher  than  in  neighbouring  parishes  ?- 
They  are;  on  the  Guildford  side  of  us  they  give  from  ten  to  twelve, 
in  the  parish  of  Woking  adjoining  us. 

They  are  near  the  heath,  are  they  not? — Y es. 

Is  there  any  alteration  in  the  poor  law.  that  you  think  would  be 
lor  the  advantage  of  the  parish  ? — At  e think  it  would  lie  a great 
advantage  to  our  parish,  if  the  men  could  not  gain  a settlement  by 
a rental  under  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  a year,  instead  of  ten 
pounds;  we  conceive  it  would  keep  the  people  from  going  from 
one  parish  to  another,  because  the  better  a parish  behaves  {o  the 
poor  the  greater  increase  you  have  of  them  ; there  has  been  a great 
deal  ot  pains  taken  to  get  into  our  parish ; 1 heard  a man  say  the 
other  day,  he  wished  he  could  get  made  a parishioner,  he  thought 
it  would  be  as  good  as  20/.  to  him. 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  advantageous  ,to  have  a person,  that 
the  parish  should  be  empowered  to  pay  as  a permanent  ove.rseer? 

I am  certain  ot  it ; in  our  own  parish  we  see  that  every  year, 
because  the  overseers  before  they  know  their  business  go  out; 
aud  the  man  who  has  a business,  and  has  his  time  taken  up.  cannot 
attend  to  the  poor  as  he  ought  to  do.  41  lien  1 was  overseer,  I am 
sorry  to  say,  1 did  not  pay  t lie  attention  I ought,  my  business  would 
not  allow  me  to  do  it.  1 think  it  would  be  a great  thing  to  our 
parish,  and  we  have  had  some  very  intelligent  gentlemen  in  our 
.jnuish  who  advised  if,  a workhouse  for  the  whole  hundred,  that 
nould  he  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  every  parish  in  the 
county  ; they  would  be  enabled  then  to  establish' a manufactory, 
, 8l^'e  ,lj,;  P»or  employ:  but  it  is  a wretched  thino-  in  our 

place,  that  we  have  no  employ  for  the  poor  children  and  women. 

lours  is  an  agricultural  parish? — Yres. 

Are  many  settlements  gained  in  your  parish,  by  hiring  and  scr- 
ee . Very  tew  men  servants;  women  gain  settlements  so. 

i o not  masters  hire  their  servants  in  agriculture,  by  the  year  ? 
do  not  think  there  are  ten  or  five,  who  arc  so  hired  in  a year. 
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How  do  they  hire  them? — By  the  week  ; even  the  single  men, 
and  they  find  their  own  lodgings. 

Not  lodging  in  the  farm-houses?' — No;  not  one  in  a hundred. 

What  is  the  motive  for  that? — Because  they  do  it  cheaper. 

Is  it  to  prevent  the  workmen  getting  settlements? — No;  I do 
not  think  that  is  thought  of. 

Do  they  find  it  cheaper  to  let.  them  find  their  own  board  and 
lodging? — Yes;  1 employ  forty  myself,  and  have  only  one  man  in 
the  house. 

Do  you  conceive  the  labourers  are  equally  good  in  their  moral 
character,  while  they  are  not  under  the  control  of  a master  and 
mistress,  and  lodged  under  their  roof? — I do  not  know. 

Have  you  ever  made  any  observation  upon  that  subject? — No. 

In  your  early  practice,  the  hiring  for  a long’ period  and  keeping 
them  in  the  house,  was  the  general  practice  in  the  parish  ? — Thirty 
years  ago. 

Can  you  judge  what  their  morals  and  conduct  were  then,  as 
compared  with  what  they  are  now  ? — I hardly  know  how  to  speak 
on  that. 

Among  the  reasons  with  the  farmers  to  discontinue  that  practice, 
has  net  the  alteration  in  their  manners,  and  their  being  more  in- 
subordinate and  less  contented  with  their  food,  operated  ? — I am 
sure  of  it;  my  own  reason  for  doing  it  was,  that  I had  five  or  six 
inen  in  my  house,  and  eight  or  ten  day-labourers  ; and  I continually 
found  the  men  in  the  house  carrying  my  bread  and  cheese  to  the 
other  people. 

And  the  same  species  of  fare  they  were  formerly  contented  with, 
they  now  make  complaints  of  from  house  to  house,  and  frequently 
to  a magistrate? — Yes,  they  do;  I remember  such  an  instance  at 
Woking,  where  the  bench  at  Guildford  committed  a man,  as  his 
complaint  was  unfounded,  for  five  or  six  months  to  Horsemonger 
Gaol ; and  he  came  afterwards  and  lived  five  or  six  years,  and  was 

a most  excellent  servant.  ; 

Do  not  you  conceive  the  labourers,  if  they  were  provided  for  m 
the  house  of  a farmer,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  a master 
and  mistress,  would  be  more  capable  of  doing  work,  and  at  the 
same  time  live  cheaper  than  if  they  provided  for  themselves. 

1 certainly  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  labourers;  I am  sure  that 
a man  who  does  not  live  well  cannot  do  the  work  so  well  as  a man 
who  does.  I have  a man  w ho  is  very  honest  and  works  very  hard, 
and  l pay  him  long  wages  for  doing  it,  and  he  has  been  at  my 
house  not*  less  than  nineteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four;  and  1 
found  he  complained  that  he  was  not  able  to  do  the  work,  and  I 
gave  him  his  dinner  afterwards  every  day,  and  since  that  he  had 

been  able  to  do  the  work.  . . 

Do  not  you  t hink  that  the  discontinuance  of  the  practice  of  hiring 
servants  into  the  houses  of  farmers,  has  compelled  the  labouring 
poor  to  form  earlier  establishments  than  they  would  otherwise 
hu\ o formed? — I am  quite  sure  of  tn.it. 


For  want  of  a home  they  married? — Yes. 

Have  you  many  removals  either  to  or  from  your  parish  ? — Not  a 
great  many. 

Is  not'd  quite  clear  these  men  could  live  much  belter  at  the  same 
expense  when  boarded  in  the  farmer’s  house,  than  they  could  by 
providing  for  themselves? — 1 should  think  they  could. 

What  do  you  think  ought  to  be,  at  the  present  price  of  thirfgs, 
the  weekly  wages  for  a man,  his  wife,  and  three  children  ?— I 
think  a man,  with  his  wife  and  three  children,  cannot  exist  well 
under  1 5s. a week;  but  then  the  fault  we  find  with  this  ^cale  is, 
that  I know  two  brothers  who  went  out  to  work,  one  worked  from 
day-light  to  dark,  and  earned  18s.  a week  ; the  other  worked,  and 
had  12v.  a week;  for  that  he  did  not  do  half  the  work  the  other 
did;  and  when  Saturday  night  came  they  were  as  well  offione  as 
the  other,  because  they  had  the  same  number  in  family. 

What  is  the  price  of  bread  in  your  parish? — The  same  as  in 
London  ; INd.  all  but  a farthing  for  a quartern  loaf. 

Ilow  would  you  remedy  the  scale? — 1 would  never  enter  into 
what  a man  earns ; 1 think  if  a man  has  got  a w ife  and  five  or  six 
children,  his  master  is  at  the  committee  or  ought  to  be  there,  and 
knows  what  he  earns,  and  ought  to  relieve  him  according-  to  what 
lie  deserves;  if  a man  is  out  of  work,  it  is  a different  thing.  But 
the  men  in  our  parish  are  impudent  and  will  not  work,  and  they 
tell  us  so. 

^ on  think  a man  ought  to  be  paid  according  to  his  deserts?— 
\ es  ; I think  a man  who  works  hard,  ought  to  be  paid  accordingly. 

Have  you  any  certificate  men  in  your  parish  ? — Only  two  or  lliree. 

Have  they  families?— They  are  very  old  people;  I believe  their 
families  are  out  of  the  way. 

Do  you  not  think,  that  the  reliance  upon  the  poor  rate  induces 
poor  persons  to  exert  themselves  less  than  they  would  otherwise 
do? — Yes,  I have  no  doubt  of  it. 

Have  you  observed  of  late  years,  that  reliance  to  increase  ? Yes. 

But  they  could  not  find  employment  now,  if  they  w ere  so  dispo- 
se; No  ;Jthere  are  more  labourers  than  can  find  employment. 

If  ground  were  given  gratuitously  for  cultivation,  by  the  spade 
would  that  assist  the  person  who  manages  the  poor  of  the  parish  in 
providing  for  those  poor  ?— If  that  person  was  to  continue  in  the 
parish  tor  tw  o or  three  years  I think  it  would,  but  not  for  one  vear- 
m fact,  the  poor  people  had  better  be  employed, if  they  do  no  good’ 


Mr.  James  Tilly er,  called  in  ; ami  Examined. 

Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Hardmoudsworth. 

Vnii^nir!  ^ *|iere  • 1 am  churchw  arden  and  surveyor, 

i our  parish  is  principally  agricultural  ?— Nearly  the  whole  of  it  • 

Zrs.  abru‘,203fr!'r  ^ * <«»  eS, t £&& 

tui  al,  4o  m tiade,  and  eight  not  in  trade 
Have  you  a w orkhouse  ? Yes. 

Do  you  know  the  number  in  the  workhouse  ?— There  are  thirty- 
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five  in  the  house;  eighteen  are  able  to  work,  and  earn  about  SI. 
a week. 

What  are  they  employed  in? — Chiefly  in  farming;  they  do  not 
earn  so  much  in  the  winter  time  as  that. 

Are  they  let  to  farmers  ? — Yes;  the  workhouse  is  farmed  at  so 
much  a year. 

A man  rents  the  house  ? — Yps  ; and  he  takes  the  earnings  of  the 
poor  in  the  house. 

Do  they  have  any  benefit  from  it? — Sometimes  they  have  two- 
pence in  the  shilling;  to  our  young  men  we  do  not  allow  any 
thing;  there  are  some  boys  in  the  house  who  could  get  there  living 
it  they  would  try,  and  we  do  not  allow  them  any  thing. 

Are  they  children  of  parents  living  in  the  village? — One  of  them 
is,  the  other  is  not. 

Where  would  they  live,  if  they  did  not  live  in  the  workhouse  ? — 
They  might  take  lodgings,  and  get  work  if  they  were  to  try;  1 
would  not  have  given  them  an  order  to  go  into  the  house  myself. 

Have  you  any  families  relieved  out  of  the  house  ? — We  have 
twenty-five  out-pensioners  paid  in  money,  by  the  contractor. 

What  description  of  persons  are  they  ? — Chiefly  widows  and  illi- 
gitimate  children,  and  some  old  people,  who  behave  themselves 
well ; we  do  not  wish  to  send  more  into  the  house  than  we  can 
help. 

An  old  person  who  has  behaved  well,  you  allow  relief  to,  out  of, 
the  house? — Yes;  a man  and  his  wife,  and  sister,  we  allow  now, 
out  of  the  house,  9s.  a week  for  the  man  and  wife,  and  his  sister 
half-a-crown  : the  sister  kept  her  place  for  thirty  years:  she  lived 
with  a master  who  did  not  keep  on  his  business,  and  she  never  re- 
ceived any  wages,  I believe,  for  the  thirty  years. 

Do  any  families  receive  parochial  relief  in  money? — There  are 
about  four  or  five  do  now,  who  have  large  families  ; we  give  some 
of  them  with  large  families,  meat  for  fourteen  weeks  in  the  winter, 
from  December  to  March. 

To  enable  them  to  maintain  their  families,  in  preference  to  giv- 

ingthemmoney? — Yes.  • , a v .u 

That  has  been  the  general  practice  of  the  parish  Yes ; the 
magistrates  ordered  them  money,  and  1 was  at  the  bench  and  re- 
quested they  would  let  us  give  them  meat  instead  of  money;  lwas 
satisfied  it  was  better  : they  do  not  make  the  use  of  money  which 

is  intended.  „ „ . , 

What  is  the  rate  of  wages? — Some  of  us  give  los.  a week  : we 

give  12s.  in  the  winter. 

Those  are  for  agricultural  labourers  . r es. 

And  to  a man  who  earns  15s.  a week,  with  a wife  and  three  chil- 
dren, what  quantity  of  meat  do  you  give  him  ?— He  was  not  to 
have  any  thing  according  to  the  regulation  of  the  magistrates  ; he 
was  supposed  to  be  capable  of  maintaining  himself  and  family. 

To  what  sized  family  do  you  grant  any  meat  ?-W  e do  not  alto- 
gether comply  with  the  requisite!,  of  the  magistrates ; we  found  we 
should  do  a great  injury  by  allowing  it  indiscriminately  m that  way. 
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we  o-ive  more  to  some  then  others,  from  four  to  twelve  pounds  of 

meat,  according  as  the  family  requires 

You  exercised  your  own  judgment,  and  administered  such  re- 
lief in  meat  and  o'ther  articles  of  food,  as  they  stood  m need  ot  ?— 
Yes  ; we  thought  it  would  be  a check  to  a poor  man  trying  to  get 

Ha v e y ou'lrnd 3 any  instances  where  families  have  refused  the 

meat  ? — Yes,  one  only.  ..  , , , , , , 

Can  vou  state  that  ?— He  had  a large  family,  and  he  had  had 
money  before,  and  when  the  meat  was  put  ou,  he  made  a coin  plaint 
to  the  mao  istrates,  and  said  the  meat  was  not  good,  which  was  a 
o-reat  falsity,  and  they  ordered  him  money  instead  of  meat ; the 
man  could  earn  a guinea  a week  now,  if  he  had  a mind  to  try.  lie 
asked  tlu>  overseer  the  other  day,  if  he  were  to  earn  more  money, 
if  he  was  to  have  less  from  'the  parish.  1 have  had  men  earn  a 
evuinen  a week,  and  this  man  could  earn  the  same ; 1 do  not  know 
that  he  could  not  earn  more;  it  would  depend  on  the  weather. 

What  was  he  earning  when  he  refused  to  take  the  meat  '? — 1 
think  lie  had  15s.  but  I am  not  certain. 

Was  his  wife  or  any  of  his  family  earning  any  thing?— Not  then, 
l believe. 

Does  that  man  receive  money  now  ? — I believe  he  receives  a 
little,  about  three  or  four  shillings,  not  more;  he  has  a large  family 
of  young  children. 

Does  that  make  any  of  the  other  labourers  dissatisfied  ? — Yes, 

1 think  if  does.  We  can  hardly  get  at  the  bottom  of  his  situation. 
Last  summer  I saw  him  get  oft'  a coach  dressed  better  than  some 
people  who  occupy  land  in  the  parish,  with  white  stockings  and 
a good  blue  coat,  with  his  mother,  with  a black  velvet  spencer,  a 
shawl,  and  a bundle  of  things,  and  a basket  offish.  1 asked  him 
how  long  he  had  kept  holiday,  and  he  told  me  he  should  tell  me 
when  we  were  before  a magistrate:  his  mother  was  receiving  alms 
at  that  time  from  the  parish. 

What  is  your  population? — I think  it  is  not  twenty  over  or  under 
one  thousand ; we  have  increased  sixty  or  seventy  since  last 
census.  v 

How  do  you  account  for  that? — By  the  enclosure  which  took 
place  eight  or  nine  years  back;  we  have  more  work  in  the  parish. 

That  draws  labourers  into  it  ? — Yes. 

Have  they  got  settlements  in  the  parish  ? — Yes. 

By  what  means  ? — By  servitude  most  of  them ; my  brother  and 
myself  hire  about  fourteen  yearly  servants  every  year,  from  that 
to  sixteen  or  eighteen. 

You  hire  them  by  the  year  ? — We  have  three  fairs,  and  we  ge- 
nerally attend  those  fain?  and  hire  them  there. 

Do  vou  board  them? — I find  them  lodging;  they  find  their  oavii 
victuals ; 1 have  it  dressed  for  them,  and  find  them  garden-stuff 
and  lodging  and  beer:  the  reason  1 find  beer,  is,  that  they  should 
not  go  to  a public  house. 

YVhere  do  you  dress  the  victuals  for  them  ?— At  our  own  houses. 

Z 2 
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Me  dress  (heir  victuals  three  days  a week,  garden-stuff every  day 
and  they  have  potatoes  the  other  days,  if  they  like  to  dress  theiu 
therasel  ves. 

They  buy  their  meat  ? — Yes;  the  young  men  have  more  money 
I think  than  they  want. 

You  allow  them  so  much  a week  board  wages? — Yes. 

Bo  you  find  any  advantage  in  hiring  them  by  the  year? If  we 

were  not  to  hire  them  by  the  year  we  should  have  many  of  them 
leaving  us;  we  should  have  no  tie  to  keep  them  in  the  summer, 
they  would  draw  money  in  the  winter  part  of  the  year  ; at  this 
time  and  tin;  Summer  part  of  the  year,  they  do  not  mind  leaving 
with  a pound  or  thirty  shillings  in  hand. 

Unless  you  had  that  tie  upon  them,  they  would  desert  you  at 
that  period  when  their  services  are  most  necessary? — That  has 
frequently  occurred ; I have  been  many  times  served  so. 

Uo  not  you  find,  that  being  yearly  servants  you  have  more  con- 
trol over  them  in  other  respects? — Certainly. 

They  may  be  punished  by  a magistrate  if  they  behave  ill  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

Does  it  ever  operate  upon  your  mind  to  induce  you,  if  it  Mere 
not  for  those  inconveniences,  to  avoid  hiring  them  for  a year,  in 
order  that  you  may  avoid  settling  them  in  the  parish  ? — We  never 
think  of  that ; M e take  our  chance. 

Does  it  occur  to  your  mind,  that  the  evil  of  being  settled  is  liable 
to  be  counteracted  by  the  facility  with  which  they  are  likely  to 
gain  a settlement  in  another  parish,  in  the  same  May? — I do  not 
know. 

Do  not  a large  number  of  those  who  gain  a settlement  with  you 
in  your  parish,  by  hiring  and  service,  afterwards  go  to  other  ser- 
vices, and  relieve  your  parish  from  that  settlement,  by  going  and 
gaining  settlements  elseuhere? — Yes,  I think  we  rather  gain  in 
settlements  with  respect  to  hiring,  because  u’e  want  labourers; 
and  if  a young  man  behaves  well,  and  likes  his  master,  he  stays 
with  us.  I have  men  who  have  been  with  me  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  : and  those  are  the  best  men  we  have  who  have  been  brought 
up  in  our  own  M ay.  , 

What  is  your  opinion,  if  a settlement  could  not  be  gained  unless 
the  service  was  for  three  years? — I think  there  are  many  wish  to 
come  into  our  parish,  because  we  pay  high  wages  and  give  them 
coals  in  the  winter;  they  wish  to  get  a settlement  in  our  parish 
if  they  can,  sooner  than  the  adjoining  parishes. 

Do  you  think  that  masters  would  continue  them  in  their  service 
for  three  years?— Yes,  but  I think  three  years  hiring  would  be 
too  long;  one  year  is  often  too  long. 

With  a renewal  of  the  hiring  from  year  to  year,  for  three  years  ? 
— 1 think  :t  would  be  better  than  it  is. 

Do  you  think  the  same  number  of  people  would  gain  a settlement 
in  your  parish  ? — I do  not  know.  I think  it  is  very  likely  they  might ; 
lti  that  case,  I think  we  should  have  rather  more. 

And  that  wonld  frighten  you  from  continuing  thebi  ?■— Wre  should 
aot  think  of  that. 
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Would  you  in  that  case  ?— It  is  likely  we  might. 

If  yours  is  a favourite  parish,  it  might  occur  to  you  that  they 
would  not  he  likely  to  gain  a settlement  any  where  else? — Ido 

not  think  they  would.  , 

Would  you  part  with  a good  servant  a little  before  the  expiration 
of  three  years,  lest  lie  should  g'ef  a settlement  i — No  ; 1 wish  to 
encourage  a g'ood  servant  in  the  parish,  to  keep  him  with  us. 

Are  you  a proprietor,  or  only  occupier? — Both. 

In  point  of  fact,  a considerable  number  of  your  agricultural 
labourers  gain  a settlement,  by  hiring  and  service? — Yes,  we  gain 
more  in  that  way  than  any  other. 

Do  many  gain  a settlement  by  apprenticeship? — l do  not  think 
l ever  knew  five  gain  a settlement  by  apprenticeship  : we  have 
no  manufactory  but  a calico  ground. 

What  is  the  amount  of  your  poor’s  rates? — About  three  shillings 
in  the  pound.  1 do  not  think  we  have  averaged  three  shillings 
for  the  last  seven  years. 

Do  not  you  think  the  object  of  getting  good  farming  servants, 
paramount  to  every  other  consideration? — 1 think  it  is  the  best 
thing-  we  can  do  to  get  good  servants.  The  best  plan  1 find,  is  to 
pay  the  servants  according  to  what  they  deserve,  and  not  to  give 
all  men  alike  ; we  now  give  from  nine  shillings  a week  to  seventeen. 

And  you  have  had  several  men  at  work  for  several  years  ? — The 
man  I give  seventeen  shillings  to,  I had  a boy  ; and  ten  or  twelve 
have  work  from  six  to  fourteen  years. 

Is  he  settled  in  your  parish  ? — Yes. 

lie  was  hired  at  one  time  by  the  year  ? — He  gained  a settlement 
by  living  with  me. 

Have  you  many  day-labourers  who  have  been  long  resident  in 
your  parish,  who  have  not  a settlement  in  it? — I think  we  have 
several ; and  in  giving  coals  we  give  them  the  same  as  we  give 
parishioners.  I had  a great  deal  of  trouble  to  gain  that  point. 
M hen  the  inclosure  took  place,  there  were  fifty  acres  allotted  to 
the  poor.  When  the  coals  were  first  given,  I undertook  to  see 
them  distributed,  and  it  has  fallen  on  me  ever  since,  for  nobody 
else  will  take  the  trouble  of  it ; and  I had  a great  deal  of  difficulty 
to  get  them  to  take  in  the  whole  poor.  My  argument  was  this, 
that  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  the  land  was  given  for  fuel  for  the 
poor  in  the  parish ; and  after  some  trouble  it  was  agreed  to : wc 
do  not  give  them  coals,  but  let  them  have  them  at  nine-nence  a 
bushel  this  year. 

\ou  give  that  liberal  interpretation  to  the  Act,  to  encourage  per- 
sons to  make  exertions  to  support  themselves  by  their  labour,  and 
not  to  fall  on  the  parish,  and  to  keep  good  labourers  about  you? 
—Yes;  l believe  we  have  at  this  time  as  many  as  three,  four  or 
jive  large  families,  who  will  not  ask  for  relief  for  fear  of  being  sent 
home  to  their  parishes. 

You  h u e st  ted,  that  you  had  difficulty  getting  the  parish  to 
consent  to  letting  the  persons  not  belonging  to  the  parish  have 
coals  f — ies,  there  was  a difference  of  opinion. 
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But  had  it  been  a question  of  money,  do  you  think  you  cotdd 
liave  carried  it  with  the  parish  ? — 1 think  1 could  ; I should  have 
tried  it  very  hard. 

You  would  have  had  more  difficulty  perhaps  ?■•— The  Act7  em- 
powers us  to  give  money. 

Not  to  poor  out  of  the  parish? — To  poor  in  the  parish. 

Then  you  think  it  is  desirable  to  keep  those  poor  persons  in  the 
parish,  because  they  are  useful  labourers? — Yes. 

Of  course  were  they  necessitated  to  ask  for  relief,  it  would  be 
an  evil  you  would  deplore,  that  you  would  be  under  the  necessity 
of  removing  them? — Yes;  but  1 had  sooner  relieve  some  of  them 
myself,  than  they  should  leave  us:  I have  relieved  many  this 
winter  with  soup. 

In  point  of  fact,  has  it  happened  that  any  people  of  that  descrip- 
tion having  been  necessitated  to  become  chargeable,  have  been 
removed  ? — Yes;  there  is  a family  now  that  have  been  removed  to 
Fulham. 

Was  that  a family  of  good  character? — No.  „ 

They  applied  for  relief? — It  has  been  a very  expensive  family 
to  our  parish. 

Why  were  they  not  removed  before? — We  did  not  know  that 
they  belonged  to  any  other  parish ; we  do  not  wish  to  go  to  law 
if  we  can  avoid  it. 

Has  if  happened  to  you,  in  point  of  fact,  that  you  have  been 
obliged  to  appeal* against  orders  of  removal? — Yes;  and  this  is 
a family  we  sent  home,  and  they  have  appealed  against  the  order. 

Is  the  order  confirmed? — It  was  put  oft  fill  next  sessions. 

Where  were  they  removed  to? — Fulham. 

That  is  but  a few  miles  ? — About  ten  or  twelve  miles. 

They  have  got  the  pauper  now  to  support? — Yes. 

What  are  the  wages  those  respectable  families  receive? — Fifteen 
shillings;  and  one  I give  lbs.  to. 

In  what  respect  are  they  less  well  oft,  than  your  own  parishioners  ? 
— We  give  our  own  parishioners  meat  in  the  winter. 

And  the  others  only  have  coals? — Yes;  I give  them  soup  at 
my  own  expense. 

Do  you  think  the  fear  of  removal  operates  to  prevent  their  ask- 
ing for  relief,  w hen  if  they  were  parishioners  they  would  ask  for 
it? — Certainly,  they  would  ask  for  it  if  they  were  parishioners. 

Therefore,  under  that  check  they  exert  themselves  more  than 
they  would,  if  they  had  the  means  of  calling  upon  the  poor  rate  ? 

l think  they  do.  I do  not  know  that  they  have  had  any  rebet 

from  their  parishes  at  all,  either  of  them. 

Then  it  strikes  you,  they  are  a more  industrious  class  of  persons, 
than  persons  settled  in  your  parish  who  have  no  such  check  . i o, 

I do  not  think  that;  we  have  some  very  good  labourers  m our 
parish,  I think  quite  as  good  as  those.  1 think,  taking  our  parish 
altogether,  they  are  a very  respectable  set  of  labourers.  1 do  not 
think  1 have  lost  a bushel  of  corn  for  these  three  years. 

What  do  you  think  has  contributed  to  give  them  that  character  . 
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Hanlly  any  of  us  in  the  parish  dwcltf'ga  a iuan  if  there  is 

want  of  a few  weeks  work  : we  continue  them;  and  if  a man  goes 
away  for  a fault  we  mark  him.  and  do  not  employ  him  for  a time. 

The  owners  of  land  in  your  parish,  in  general,  are  farmers  ? — - 
Yes;  most  of  us  have  land  of  our  own.  , 

There  are  few  resilient  gentlemen  in  the  parish  ? — Only  one. 

Or  tradesmen? — We  have  about  45  adults  and  children  em- 
ployed in  trade,  and  they  are  very  small  trades. 

What  is  the  number  of  acres? — About  3,020. 

What  is  your  rental  ? — About  5,300/.  a year.  At  the  time  of 
the  inclosure  we  sot  the  commissioners  to  value  the  parish  ; some 
of  us  having  land  of  our  own,  we  thought  we  should  not  agree 
upon  the  value,  and  we  g-,ive  the  commissioners,  I think,  sixpence 
in  the  pound  to  value  the  land,  and  it  has  since  been  at  that 
valuation. 

Have  you  any  men  out  of  work  in  the  parish  ? — No  ; nor  have 
not  hail, during  the  winter:  we  had  an  order  come  from  the  trus- 
tees of  the  road  to  set  on  some  men  to  work  on  the  road  at  (is.  a 
week,  and  the  parish  to  make  it  up  12s. ; there  was  four  or  five 
immediately.  I ordered  the  foreman  of  the  road  not  to  employ 
them,  for  the  parish  would  not  pay  them;  that  I would  employ 
them  myself,  or  find  others  to  employ  them  at  12s.  a week. 

You  have  said  your  single  men  earn  more  money  than  they  have 
need  for? — A farmer  pays  those  who  are  in  his  house  7.v.  a week, 
and  finds  them  garden  stuff,  and  board  and  lodgingand  small  beer. 

Have  you  any  benefit  society  in  the  parish? — Yes. 

Have  you  a saving  bank? — -No;  the  way  we  do  with  a man  in 
the  benefit  society  is,  that  we  do  not  look  to  his  property  there, 
we  wish  him  to  receive  the  rnouey  exclusive  of  what  the  parish 
would  give  him. 

The  benefit  society  is  to  protect  a man  w hen  sick? — Yes. 

There  is  a saving  bank  at  Uxbridge? — 1 think  there  is. 

Do  any  of  your  men  contribute? — No. 

What  do  they  do  with  the  surplus  money  you  pay  them? — It 
generally  goes  to  a public  bouse  ; that  is  one  of  the  w orst  evils  we 
nave. 

You  are  6 good  deal  in  communication  with  the  men,  and  deal 
liberally  with  them,  have  vou  endeavoured  to  turn  their  attention 
to  the  saving  banks? — Never;  1 could  not  quite  make  up  my 
mind  to  think  it  was  a good  thing,  and  therefore  would  not 
mention  it  to  them. 

Can  you  state  any  objection  to  it  ? — I thought  the  men  had  better 
go  into  a benefit  club,  close  to  where  they  were;  I never  looked 
at  any  of  the  regulations. 

A benefit  society  grants  relief  in  case  of  sickness? — Yes. 

But  a man  who  being  single,  subscribes  to  a saving  bank,  and 
as  you  are  paying  him  a surplusage  of  wages,  would  be  able  w hile 
single,  to  build  up  a little  stock,  that  would,  when  he  married,  put 

him  on  a more  comfortable  footing*  than  a man  who  saved  nothin^? 

When  they  found  they  had  a little  sum  of  money,  1 think  Ihey 
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would  take  it  out  and  spend  it,  and  that  would  be  (he  ruin  of 
them ; I have  a man  working  with  me,  who  saves  his  10/.  or  20/. 
a year,  and  has  a wife  and  one  child. 

What  does  he  do  with  it? — 1 asked  him  about  three  or  four  years 
ago,  whether  he  was  not  saving  some  money  ; he  hesitated  to  tell 
me.  1 fold  him  if  he  was  not,  he  was  not  doing  as  he  ought  to 
do;  he  acknowledged  to  me  he  was.  I told  him  if  he  had  5/.  and 
put  it  out  to  interest  for  fourteen  years,  it  would  be  doubled  ; and 
1 told  him  if  he  would  give  it  me,  I would  give  five  per  cent,  for 
it,  till  he  could  make  a better  use  of  it ; and  I believe  now  he  has 
got  120/.  or  130/.;  he  generally  deposits  with  me  from  10/.  to  20/. 
a year;  and  when  he  receives  his  harvest  money.  I pay  him  his 
interest  upon  it. 

Do  not  you  think  the. rest  of  your  labourers  had  better  do  the 
same,  than  subscribe  to  the  benefit  society  ? — If  they  would  do 
that,  and  feel  confident  in  it,  but  they  would  not  feel  (hat  con- 
fidence that  is  necessary;  and  1 do  not  think  it  generally  would  be 
a good  thing,  because  in  the  case  of  the  woman  w ho  lived  in  a 
place  for  thirty  years,  she  did  not  receive  any  w'ages,  from  her 
master’s  misfortune.  ' 

If  her  money  had  been  left  in  the  hands  of  a saving  bank,  that 
event  w ould  not  have  happened  ? — Certainly  not ; I believe  her 
master  found  her  clothes  out  of  the  money,  but  I do  not  know 
,what.  , 

. Have  you  any  other  labourers  that  save  any  money,  that  you 
are  awrare  of? — There  are  none  who  deposit  money  in  my  hands; 
1 think  some  others  are  saving  money. 

Have  you  seen  any  manifestation  of  an  inclination  on  the  part 
of  those  labourers,  to  spend  money  in  an  extravagant  degree  ?— 
I have  one  in  the  same  situation  w ith  this  man  in  point  of  wages ; 
but  he  has  a larger  family,  and  cannot  save  money. 

• Do  you  observe  any  extravagant  ideas  about  him  who  has  saved 

money  ? — No.  r „ 

Do  you  think  the  subscriptions  to  the  benefit  clubs  have  fallen 
oft' lately? — They  have  increased,  because  there  is  an  increased 

population.  , . . 

In  spile  of  the  times? — Yes,  men  when  they  are  single,  go  into 

those  clubs.  . ' , ^ . 

The  poor  rates  are  increasing? — We  keep  on  about  the  same  as 

we  have  done  for  twenty  years. 

What  is  the  amount  of  them?— The  poor  rate  with  us  collects 
from  250/.  to  200/.;  for  the  last  seven  years  they  have  not  run  Js. 

in  the  pound.  . . . . ..  ' e 

Are  any  of  the  labourers  in  your  parish  in  the  occupation  of 

|and  % — No,  they  have  good-sized  gardens,  some  of  them. 

What  is  the  rule  by  which  you  distribute  the  poor  rates;  have 
you  any  reference  to  wages?— No,  we  give  the  workhouse-man  so 
much  money  to  take  all  those  in  the  workhouse;  and  the  regular 
pensioners  and  the  rest  are  relieved  by  the  overseers. 

The  labourer  to  whom  you  give  9s.  has  the  difference  betw 
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his  rate  of  wages  and  the  common  rate.Tiiade  up  by  the  parish  I 
No,  he  is  a single  man  ; he  lived  with  me  as  servant,  then  he  went 
for  a so'dier,  and  came  back,  and  said  he  could  not  find  work  ; 1 
do  not  think  he  had  looked  after  it  much.  I told  him  he  should 
not  want  work,  and  my  brother  told  him  he  would  give  him  a 
shilling  a day;  and  as  he  went  on  better,  I increased  his  wages  ; 
and  last  week  1 gave  him  .Os.;  and  l think,  if  he  goes  on  mending, 
he  will  make  a fair  servant,  not  so  good  as  some  of  them. 

Does  any  material  alteration  in  the  poor  laws  strike  you  as 
necessary  ?—l  think  the  thing  that  does  our  poor  most  harm,  is  the 
illiterate  poor  going  to  complain  to  the  magistrates,  and  getting 
relief,  when  they  ought  not  to  have  it;  the  other  labourers  in  the 
parish,  in  the  same  situation,  will  not  go  and  ask  for  it : the  saucy 
fellows  get  relief,  and  make  the  others  dissatisfied. 

What  remedy  would  you  propose  for  that? — 1 think  the  overseer 
ought  to  relieve  them  at  his  discretion  ; I pledged  myself  to  the 
magistrates,  that  no  person  in  our  parish  should  want  work  or  relief 
during  the  winter,  nor  did  they. 

You  think  it  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  overseers  ? — 
I do  not  think  it  should  be  left  altogether  to  the  discretion  of  the 
overseers  ; because  I think  some  overseers  would  not  relieve  where 
the  case  required  it ; I think  if  one  man  could  hold  the  office  of 
overseer  in  our  parish,  it  would  be  much  better. 

A permanent,  overseer? — Yes;  1 recollect  about  five  or  six  years 
ago,  or  rather  more,  we  had  a baker  as  an  overseer,  and  lie  kept  on 
paying  the  poor  the  same  in  the  spring  as  he  did  in  the  winter;  1 
was  surprised  at  it;  he  was  paying  nearly  5/.  a week. 

You  attributed  that  to  his  ignorance? — 1 do  not  think  he  was  an 
ignorant  man;  perhaps  he  had  a motive  in  doing  it. 

Were  the  poor  much  indebted  to  him? — Yes,  1 have  under- 
stood so. 

Then  you  would  have  such  permanent  overseer  to  be  under  the 
controul  of  some  other  persons  in  the  parish? — Yes,  1 think  so; 
and  the  magistrates  likewise.  Frequently  it  occurs  that  au  over- 
seer will  not  act  liberal,  as  he  ought  to  do,  to  the  respectable  poor. 

If  the  permanent  overseer  was  a person  not  paying  himself 
much  to  the  poor  rates,  would  he  not  in  many  cases  be  profuse? — 
It  should  be  a particular  man  fixed  on  as  a permanent  overseer. 

Would  you  expect  that  man  to  have  any  property  in  the  parish : — 
I think  it  would  be  as  well  if  he  bad,  and  better  too. 

It  must  be  a man  who  had  no  other  business  ? — That  is  not 
necessary  ; it  is  not  much  trouble  to  serve  the  office  in  our  parish, 
except  collecting  the  rates,  that  is  the  chief  trouble.  We  had  one 
family  this  winter  ordered  1 Is.  a week  by  the  magistrates  ; there 
was  a man,  his  wife,  and  one  child:  the  overseer  paid  one  week, 
and  said  he  would  not  pay  it  any  longer  ; he  did  not,  and  now  they 
live  without  any  thing;  he  said  he  would  give  them  an  order  to  go 
into  the  workhouse,  and  he  told  me  yesterday  they  had  not  any 
tiling  from  the  parish. 

1 hey  would  uot  come  into  the  workhouse  ? — No ; aud  tho  woman 
and  child  would  not  work  for  me  at  6s.  a week. 
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How  do  they  support  themselves  ? — The  woman  is  a strong 
hearty  woman,  and  can  work  very  well ; l wanted  them  to  come 
into  the  house,  and  let  the  poor  man  educate  the  poor  in  the  house 
gratuitously. 

Therefore  bv  ordering  him  into  the  house,  you  protected  the 
parish  against  his  being  chargeable? — Yes. 

Have  the  cottages  in  your  parish  any  gardens? — Most  of  them ; 
a few  have  not. 

Gardens  large  enough  to  grow  a supply  of  potatoes  for  a year? — 
No,  I do  not  think  they  are ; they  have  potatoes  at  a low  price. 

What  effect  would  it  have,  if  a part,  of  the  laud  allotted  to  the 
poor  was  to  be  let  out  to  large  families,  who  have  not  gardens  to 
their  cottages,  large  enough  to  maintain  their  families ? — I think 
if  would  do  them  more  harm  than  good,  because  the  land  is  at  the 
extremity  of  the  parish  ; if  the  men  were  to  work  for  me,  while 
walking  backwards  and  forwards,  they  would  get  more  money 
than  they  Mould  by  the  occupation  ; the  land  is  let  by  public 
auction,  according  to  the  Act.  of  Parliament. 

Your  objection  arises  from  the  local  situation  of  the  land  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  think  a cottager  having  a little  land  of  his  own,  w ould 
induce  him  to  habits  of  industry? — l do  not  think  it  would  ; I 
never  saw  a case  of  bis  doin^  any  good  with  us  ; it  is  necessary  for 
a man  to  have  a small  quantity  of  land  to  grow  vegetables. 

Do  you  keep  cows  for  any  of  your  labourers? — No. 

Do  not  you  think  that  the  profits  of  a cow  would  very  much  help 
them  to  support  their  families? — It  would  always  be  a trouble. 

You  have  stated,  you  have  a very  good  description  of  labourers 
in  your  parish  ? — Yes. 

From  your  knowledge  of  the  country,  are  not  the  labourers  in 
the  surrounding  parishes  very  interior  in  point  of  conduct  to  those 
of  your  own  ?— I do  not  consider  them  so  good. 

You  do  not  consider  them  as  honest? — Not  many  of  them. 

Nor  as  hard-working?— No ; matiy  small  farmers  discharge  their 


labourers ; we  do  not. 

Have  you  any  observation  to  make  to  the  Committee,  respecting 
the  noor  laws?— I think  if  the  facility  of  applying  to  magistrates 
were  reduced,  it  would  be  a good  filing.  Some  years  back  the 
magistrates  would  not  suffer  a woman  to  attend  the  bench;  but 
when  I was  overseer,  1 found  the  women  came,  and  . could  not 
tell  the  wages  of  the  men,  but  they  made  a good  story  and  got  re- 
lief. I think  it  would  be  desirable,  instead  of  giving  the  poor 
families  money,  fo  give  them  food,  and  work,  and  clothing  if  they 

^There'is  nothing  to  prevent  your  doing  that?— If  we  had  known 
that,  several  families  would  not  have  come  to  us  for  relief  at  all 

As  you  found  no  difficulty  in  carving  out  work  for  those  who 
applied  for  relief,  do  not  you  believe,  that  other 
their  duty,  would  be  able  to  carve  out  work  for  those  applying  ?- 
Not  always;  1 think  many  of  them  might.  In  the  adjommg r pn* 
to  us  they  have  had  labourers  out  of  work,  and  they  ha  t g 
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a shilling  a day,  aticl  the  parish  make  up  the  other  shilling;  there 
have  been  some  employed  on  the  turn-pike  road  at  a shilling1  a 
day,  and  the  parish  paid  the  other  shilling,  when  they  might  have 
set  those  men  to  work  opening  a watercourse  between  the  two 
parishes,  which  blocked  us  up  this  year. 

Speaking  of  agricultural  parishes,  do  yon  not  think  that  some 
work  might  easily  be  found  in  improving  the  agriculture  ot  the 
parish  ? — I think'  that  would  depend  on  the  occupiers,  whether 
they  had  capital ; there  are  always  improvements  to  be  made  in  a 
parish. 

Could  not  human  labour  be  so  applied  to  the  land,  as  to  make  a 
proper  return  tor  the  labour  expended  ? — In  a great  many  instances 
it  might. 

In  the  major  part  of  the  instances?— Any  where  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood; it  is  the  worst  thing  that  is  done  to  giie  money,  and  not 
make  them  earn  it.  I really  believe  thnt  if  it  goes  on  in  that  way, 
they  will  be  much  more  idle  than  they  are;  they  know  they  are 
to  have  their  money  whether  they  work  or  not;  they  cannot  be 
discharged. 

Might  not  any  farmer  be  tempted,  by  the  parish  contributing  to 
pay  a part  for  the  labour,  to  cultivate  his  farm  in  a higher  degree 
than  it  is  now  ? — I think  it  would  be  a very  bad  plan. 

Assuming  that  this  would  tend  to  the  farmer’s  abusing  the 
parish  funds,  if  there  was  a parish  farm  to  which  such  labour  could 
be  applied,  might  not  that  be  useful? — I think  the  difficulty  would 
be  in  the  management  of  the  parish  farm,  who  shonld  have  the 
management  of  iL 

In  one  of  your  former  answers  you  have  stated,  that  if  the  prac- 
tice of  giving  money  to  the  poor  goes  on,  in  a very  short  time  it 
will  very  much  increase  pauperism  throughout  the  king-dom ; do 
you  know,  or  does  it  occur  to  you,  by  wliat  mode  relief  could  be 
given  to  the  paupers,  otherwise  than  in  money? — With  respect  to 
the  neighbourhood  where  1 live,  it  w'ould  be  much  better  to  give 
them  meat  and  bread,  than  money  and  clothes,  if  necessary!  I 
had  a case  this  year,  about  six  weeks  back ; where  a man  was 
earning  1 3s.  a week,  and  his  boy  earned  5*.  and  lie  had  a stone  of 
meat  given  him  by  the  parish.  He  came  to  the  vestry,  and  said 
his  wife  was  about  to  lie  in  ; and  they  ordered  him  10s.  not  to  bo 
received  at  once,  but  the  overseer  to  give  it  him  at  twice.  The 
overseer  being  out,  and  the  next  day  not  going  to  give  the  man 
the  5*.  he  came  to  my  house  in  the  evening  in  liquor,  and  behaved 
in  a very  abusive  manner,  and  he  went  to  the  overseer’s  house  in 
the  same  w ay.  1 went  to  the  overseer,  and  found  he  had  been 
there;  I then  went  to  his  house,  to  see  whether  the  wife  was  in 
distress  ; he  said  she  was  ready  to  starve.  I went  then  about 
nine  o’clock,  and  asked  the  child  whether  they  had  . had  any  vic- 
tuals and  she  said  they  had.  T asked,  if  they  had  nuy  bveail  in 
the  bouse  ; and  she  said  there  was  a bit  of  loaf.  She  was  gone  a 
long  time  to  fetch  it:  and  when  she  came  back,  she  said,  we  have 
a loaf  aud  a bit,  and  my  mother  had  white  bread  for  breakfast 
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Oris  morning.  1 took  him  to  the  bench  for  his  abuse ; and  when  1 
told  him  I would  take  him  th*re,  be  said,  “ Oh,  1 will  take  yov 
to  the  bench.”  When  I took  him  there,  1 made  my  complaint ; ho 
immediately  pulled  a beef-bone  out  of  his  pocket,  and  asked  if 
that  was  fit  meat  to  give  a poor  man  to  eat.  It  was  a bone  out  of 
the  meat  he  had  had  ; he  was  not  reprimanded  by  the  bench  for 
getting  in  liquor  and  his  abuse. 

The  farmers  at  this  time  being  in  great  distress,  do  not  work 
their  farms  so  well  as  they  would  if  they  had  more  capital  ? — No; 
more  capital  to  many  would  be  useful. 

Then  might  not  they  be  tempted  to  do  so,  if  the  parish  contri- 
buted a something  tow  ards  the  wages  by  w hich  it  might  be  done  ? 
— 1 think  it  would  be  a very  bad  precedent  ; because  the  farmer 
who  could  pay  his  labourers  would  apply  for  aid,  in  all  probability, 
the  same  as  he  that  could  not. 

Would  it  not  be  better  than  not  employing  the  people  at  all  ? — 
4 think  the  remedy  would  be  w’orse  than  the  disease. 

Do  you  think  that  the  farmers  had  better  pay  their  labourers  full 
wages,  and  all  those  persons  who  could  not  find  employment  by 
the  farmers  should  be  employed  by  the  parish  in  works,  uncon- 
nected with  any  individual  ? — I think  that  is  the  best  way,  not  to 
let  any  labourers  that  are  paid  by  the  parish  work  for  other  people  ; 
but  then  something  would  be  wanted,  for  the  man  that  would  not 
work  should  be  punished,  because  one  perhaps  affects  three  or 
four,  or  all  the  rest  of  them. 

Is  it  your  opinion,  that  such  persons  as  work  for  the  parish, 
should  be  paid  in  food  and  clothing',  and  not  in  money  ? — Yes,  it 
would  be  the  best  way,  I think. 

How  often  do  theoverseers  pass  their  accounts? — Only  once  ayear. 

Suppose  the  overseers  were  to  pass  their  accounts  half-yearly 
or  quarterly,  w'ould  there  be  any  advantage  ? — It  would  be  much 
better;  and  1 think  no  small  shopkeeper,  or  baker,  or  publican, 
should  be  overseer. 

Is  there  any  body  that  has  a power  of  checking  the  overseer  in 
the  parish,  in  the  course  of  the  year  ? — The  principal  proprietors 
always  have,  or  any  occupier  in  the  parish. 

They  have  no  lawful  right  to  do  it? — No,  not  that  1 know'  of. 

You  think  it  would  be  advantageous  to  pass  the  accounts  quar- 
terly ? — I think  it  would  be  better. 

Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  advantageous  for  two  or  three  of 
the  great  payers  to  audit  those  accounts  quarterly  ? — Much  better. 

Two  of  the  great  payers  would  have  no  objection  to  audit  those 
accounts,  without  being  paid  ? — I think  they  ought  not  to  wish  to 
be  paid. 

Those  auditors  might  be  appointed  by  the  magistrates,  if  the 
law  were  so,  might  they  not  ? — Yes. 

Is  there  any  settled  mode  in  w hich  the  overseer  of  the  parish 
keeps  his  accounts? — -No,  he  keeps  them  in  his  own  way;  m our 
parish  it  is  not  every  person  who  serves  the  office  of  overseer  that 
is  an  accountant. 
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Iftheuyou  had  a standing  overseer,  who  was  paid,  and  At  as 
conversant  in  accounts,  and  an  intelligent  man,  do  you  think  he 
could  improve  upon  the  present  plan  ?-l  th.uk  he  m ght. 

If  (lie  overseer  is  annually  appointed  in  your  parsih,  he  must 
cometo.it  without  the  knowledge  of  many  things  an  overseer 
ought  to  know  to  manage  the  parish  we, I ?— It  is  frequently  the 
case,  and  frequently  the  gentlemen  do  not  like  to  serve  the  office  of 

A man  therefore  gets  rid  of  it  at  as  little  trouble  and  expense  as 
he  can?— Yes;  1 think  if  the  overseers  were  chosen  in  n different 
way,  it  would  be  better;  if  one  new  one  were  to  serve  with  an  old 
one,  it  would  be  better. 

In  passing  the  accounts  quarterly,  might  it  not  be  advantageous 
to  give  the  auditors  not  only  a power  of  insisting  on  the  vouchers, 
but  also  a power  to  control  the  expenditure  itself? — 1 think  it 
would  be  much  the  best  way. 

If  a man  has  made  an  improvident  contract,  or  has  gone  into  ex- 
pense that  ought  to  he  stopped,  they  would  have  a power  ot  stop- 
ping it? — 1 never  knew  any  expense  incurred  in  that  sort  of  way 
by  our  overseer,  only  in  one  instance,  where  a baker  served  the 
office  of  overseer. 

Then  would  it  not  be  desirable  to  give  to  the  auditors  a power, 
not  only  of  calling  for  vouchers,  but  ot  laying  down  rules  for  the 
future  ; objecting  to  itctps  which  they  think  objectionable  from 
error  of  judgment,  and  directing  in  future  what  shall  he  done  ? — 
It  would  much  assist  the  overseer,  if  we  were  not  accustomed  to  it. 

If  they  were  to  be  checked  by  some  appeal  to  two  magistrates 
in  a special  sessions? — That  should  be. 

If  there  was  such  a check,  would  it  set  right  or  correct  any 
error  in  the  overseers  accounts,  from  w ant  of  judgment  or  other- 
wise?— Yes;  and  if  the  overseer  did  not  give  relief  to  persons  who 
deserved  it.  1 think  they  ought  to  have  it  upon  applying  to  certain 
persons  in  the  parish,  before  they  went  to  a magistrate. 

You  think  it  would  correct  the  expenditure  in  the  parish,  to 
audit  the  accounts  quarterly,  and  to  have  the  judgment  of  the 
auditors  corrected  on  appeal  to  two  justices  at  petty  sessions,  if 
there  was  any  thing  wrong  r — Yes. 

And  the  two  justices  tube  at  liberty  to  correct  any  improper  head 
of  expense,  or  to  interfere  in  the  future  management  of  the  over- 
seer?— Yes. 

By  that  means  they  would  pass  their  accounts  quarterly,  instead 
of  yearly? — Yes. 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  advantageous  if,  as  far  as  possible,  a 
certain  column  of  expenditure  should  be  arranged  for  the  different 
parishes  in  the  kingdom,  or  that  any  particular  overseer  should 
keep  his  arcouuts  in  a particular  form  applicable  to  his  parish; 
that  every  parish  should  keep  its  accounts  in  such  manner  as 
directed  by  the  overseer? — Yes. 

Do  you  farm  your  poor,  and  do  you  find  any  advantage  in  it  ? — 
Yes,  I think  we  do. 
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You  find  that  advantage,  comparing  it  with  the  present  mode 
in  winch  your  parisli  woiild  otherwise  be  conducted  ? Yes. 

V on  choose  your  overseers  annually? — Yes. 

And  you  find  if  is  more  advantageous  to  contract  for  the  poor, 
than  to  go  on  with  the  old  system? — Yes;  and  wc  never  send  any 
to  the  workhouse  we  can  help. 

Under  those  other  regulations,  supposing  the  overseer  to  be  ap- 
pointee, who  should  be  paid,  and  who  should  transact  the  busi- 
ness for  years,  and  that  he  was  to  pass  li is  accounts  quarterly,  do 

you  not  think  it  would  be  better  than  farming  the  poor  ? No,  I 

do  not  think  it  would.  1 do  not  think  our  poor  would  he  managed 
so  well  as  they  arc  now,  and  with  so  little  expense  to  the  parish. 

Do  you  not  think  the  advantages  you  have  derived  from  farmin'*' 
the  poor,  arise  from  the  knowledge  which  the  man  who  does  it  has 
of  the  paupers? — .Yes,  certainly;  if  a man  knows  how  to  manage 
poor,  he  will  do  it  much  cheaper  than  other  persons  can.  I do 
not  think  any  man  would  manage  a workhouse  well  till  he  gets 
used  to  it. 

Is  there  any  person  who  has  the  superintendence  of  the  Work- 
house,  that  can  hold  a hand  over  the  master  of  the  workhouse? — All 
the  parish  officers  ; we  have  not  had  a complaint  against  the  master 
for  three  years. 

Lurue,  14"  die  Aprilis , 1817. 

John  Christian  CuAwen,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Rdwurd  Langley , Secretary  of  the  Dorking  Provident 
Institution,  called  in;  and  Examined. 

Have  the  goodness  to  state  what  is  the  extent  of  your  parish? — 
Between  five  and  six  thousand  acres. 

W hat  is  the  supposed  rental  ? — Ten  thousand  pounds  per  annum. 

And  the  population  ? — Three  thousand,  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine; 

What  is  the  general  nature  of  the  employment  of  the  labouring 
classes  ? — Generally  agricultural. 

What  is  the  amount  of  the  poor  rates? — Eight  shillings  in  the 
pound  upon  the  rack  rent. 

What  is  ilie  average  of  wages  ? — It  varies  from  9s.  to  15#.  per  week. 

Can  those  parties  who  receive  15s.  per  week  maintain  a family 
of  five  children? — I should  think  they  could. 

Does  it  often  happen  that  persons  having  such  wages  become 
chargeable  to  the  poor  rates? — I think  they  do. 

In  instances  where  they  do,  does  it  arise  from  any  improvidence 
or  want  of  conduct  in  the  parties? — 1 think  it  is  likely  it  may. 

Were  the  poor  rates  in  the  parish  of  Dorking  extremely  burden- 
some ? — They  were. 

Did  they  lead  to  any  aud  what  measures  to  reduce  them?- — A 
minute  investigation  took  jdace,  under  the  auspices  of  the  late 
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Earl  of  Rothes  mid  other  gentlemen,  into  the  actual  condition  of  the 
resident  poor  throughout  the  parish ; and  such  was  found  to  be  the 
distress  and  extent  of  pauperism,  and  the  natural  anxiety  it  pro- 
duced for  die  consequences  from  the  approach  ol  iv  mtei , that  <i 
serious  determination  was  formed  on  the  4th  ot  June,  1816,  to 
make  an  effort,  differing  from  the  usual  mode  of  administering  re- 
lief parochially,  for  alleviating  the  great  and  widely  extending 
distress  of  these  unhappy  people. 

In  what  manner  was  tiiis  carried  into  effect  ? — A society  was 
forme,!,  having  the  title  of  “ The  Dorking  Provident  Institution, 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  labouring  classes  to  supply  them- 
selves with  bread,  meat,  and  fuel,  and  all  other  necessaries,  during 
the  winter  season,  under  the  following  regulations:  “ That  tho 
more  affluent  inhabitants  do  pay  at  the  rate  of  one  penny  per  week 
for  themselves  and  each  resident  member  of  the  family,  not  ex- 
ceeding in  amount  six-pence  per  week : That  donations  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  above  resolution  requires,  will  at  all  times 
be  thankfully  received  from  those  who  are  inclined  to  aid  the  be- 
nevolent purposes  of  this  institution:  That  every  person,  for  him- 
self and  his  wife,  do  pay  one  penny  per  week;  if  he  has  one 
child,  two-pence  ; if  two  or  more,  three-pence;  which  is  not  to  bo 
exceeded;  this  resolution  will  extend  to  a widow,  widower,  or 
any  other  head  of  a family:  That  boxes,  with  lucks  and  keys,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  tho  weekly  subscriptions  of  the  labouring 
classes,  be  placed  in  the  several  shops  to  which  they  generally, 
resort:  That  the  shopkeepers  be  requested  to  receive  subscriptions 
as  they  are  made  ; and  no  one  will  lie  entitled  to  benefit  from  this 
institution  if  be  should  have  neg  lected  to  pay  his  subscription  w ith 
regularity,  it  being  intended  that  this  institution  should  operate  a h 
a premium  to  industry,  and  not  as  an  encouragement  to  idleness  or 
improvidence.” 

What  effect  has  it  produced  ? — To  afford  complete  satisfaction  to 
the  labouring  classes. 

What  number  of  subscribers  have  you  had  to  this? — Two  hun- 
dred ami  sixty-three  in  the  year  1816. 

How  maqy  in  the  present  year  ? — We  have  three  hundred  and 
live. 

Has  there  been  a punctual  co-operation  of  the  labouring  classes? 
— >1  can  say  upon  that  hend,  that  their  payments  were  perfectly  re- 
gular, and  on  their  part  faithfully  executed. 

What  appear  to  be  the  feelings  of  the  people  in  the  parish  in 
general  with  respect  to  the  institution? — Generally  they  are  pleased 
with  it.  • , 

What  effect  do  you  apprehend  it  has  had  upon  the  moral  con- 
duct of  the  people  ? — I think  it  has  been  extremely  beneficial. 

Do  you  think  the  parties,  who  have  been  members  of  it,  have 
been  less  disposed  to  a wasteful  spending  of  their  money? — I 
think  they  have. 

Do  the  people  seem  to  feel  that  thdr  interest  is  deeply  concern- 
ed ip  this  plan  .’-—Completely  so. 
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What  was  the  amount  of  the  sum  received  from  the  labouring 
classes  in  the  first  year? — Eighty-five  pounds  in  thirty-nine  weeks*. 

Ilow  much  in  the  present  year  ? — The  prospect  in  the  present 
year  is  250/. 

Does  it. appear  to  you  likely,  that  you  can  carry  this  principle 
to  subscription  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  other  purposes  beyond 
that  of  an  immediate  provision  for  their  present  wants? — Of  that  I 
have  no  doubt. 

Doy  on  apprehend  people  will  be  likely  to  subscribe  something 
tow  ards  those  accidents  of  ill  health  or  inability  to  work,  to  which 
they  are  subject? — I have  no  doubt  of  it. 

How  many  families  were  prevented  being  chargeable  to  the  pa- 
rish by  this  institution? — Eighty  families. 

John  Smith , called  in,  and  Examined. 

W hat  are  you  ? — One  of  the  beadles  of  Saint  Giles’s  parish. 

Is  it  the  duty  of  the  beadle  fo  attend  the  administration  of  relief 
of  the  poor? — It  is;  we  attend  all  boards. 

By  whom  is  the  relief  given  ? — By  the  overseers  and  one  of  the 
churchwardens,  four  days  in  the  week  ; 1 attend  two  days  iu  the 
week,  and  one  day  as  beadle  of  the  day 

What  description  of  persons  receive  relief? — I firmly  believe, 
speaking  within  compass,  nineteen  out  of  twenty  cases  are  Irish, 
the  other  twentieth  including  English,  Welsh  and  Scotch. 

. By  whom  are  the  Irish  relieved? — They  are  relieved  by  the 
officers  of  the  parish. 

Are  there  any  orders  made  by  magistrates  for  their  relief? — It 
frequently  happens  that  a person  will  come  into  the  parish  only  for 
one  or  tw  o nights,  and  then  apply  for  rehef;  a beadle  is  sent  im- 
mediately to  inquire,  whether  they  have  been  in  the  parish  the 
length  of  time  they  state,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  they  have 
not  slept  in  the  "parish  at  all;  but  they  will  go  to  a magistrate 
sometimes,  and  state  that  they  have  been  iu  the  parish,  and  the 
magistrate  upon  that  will  make  an  order;  but  we  appear  upon 
those  orders,  and  the  magistrate  immediately  dismisses  the  sum- 
mons when  he  finds  they  have  not  been  in  the  parish. 

What  is  the  amount  of  relief  ? — When  I first  came  into  the  office, 
the  19th  of  February  last  year,  the  sum  then  amounted  to  291. 
each  board-day,  there  being  four  in  a week,  and  we  thought  it  a 
very  heavy  payment  at  five-and-thirly ; the  second  week  after  l 
was  in  my  situation  it  amounted  to  35/.  which  wras  on  a Saturday  ; 
within  the  seven  months  it  has  got  up  from  five-and-thirty  to 
seventy,  and  as  much  as  seventy-six ; seventy  upon  the  average, 
four  board  days  in  the  w eek. 

Describe  the  kind  of  persons  who  receive  this?— I am  sorry  to 
say  in  my  own  opinion  a number  of  them  are  persons  who  do  not 
deserve  relief;  but  from  the  abject  state  in  which  they  appear,  the 
gentlemen  feel  inclined  to  allow'  them  something,,  though  they  are 
flot  entitled  as  claimants  on  the  parish  by  means  of  having  lodgings 
of  foui'  shillings  a week,  but  merely  as  casual  poor. 
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Has  it  fallen  under  your  observation  to  see  what  use  those  people 
make  of  the  sums  they  receive? — I am  extremely  sorry  to  6ay, 
that  it  is  more  applied  to  drinking  than  any  thing  else;  they  have 
no  economy;  1 have  known  instances  where  1 have  been  sent  out 
on  an  inquiry,  and  found  the  objects  who  had  been  relieved  at  tbe 
board,  lying-  in  the  kennel  completely  intoxicated,  and  I have 
taken  them  down  to  the  watch-house  till  they  have  been  sober. 

Would  it  be  a great  relief  to  the  parish  of  Saint  Giles,  if  there 
was  a power  of  sending  the  Irish  to  their  own  country  ? — There  is 
not  the  leiist  doubt  oi  that ; from  my  own  observation,  I do  not 
think  there  is  any  parish  in  this  kingdom  so  much  imposed  upon. 

What  creates  the  facility  with  which  these  people  seem  to  bd 
relieved  ? — 1 am  sorry  to  say  there  are  a number  of  cheap  lodging 
houses  Kiat  let  out  lodgings  at  two-pence,  three-pence,  and  four- 
pence  a night.  When  standing  on  duty  at  St.  Giles’s  Pound,  I 
have  had  them  come  up  to  me  and  say,  « Master,  w hich  is  the 
way  to  St.  Giles’s?”  1 have  replied,  “ What  do  vou  want?  why, 
good  man,  you  are  in  the  parish  now.”  They  did  not  know  the 
street;  some  called  it  Buckram-street  instead  of  Buckeridge-streer, 
and  Bcveridge-street  instead  ot  Bainbridge-street,  and  so  "on:  they 
do  not  know-  the  names  ot  them.  Then  they  have  gone  into  those 
places,  and  gone  to  one  ot  those  lodging  houses,  wliere  they  have 
been  accommodated  if  they  had  money,  the  people  taking  very 
good  care  not  to  do  it  if  they  had  not.  ' Then  the  next  day  they 
will  send  them  down  to  the  board.  If  they  have  no  more  money, 
“ Go  down  to  the  workhouse,  and  you  will  get  relieved.”  It  is 
possible  the  beadle  is  sent  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances:  if  he 
goes  to  the  landlord,  the  landlord  w ill  coincide  with  the  man  if 
he  sa\s  he  has  been  in  tbe  parish  a fortnight  or  a month,  tiioimh 
he  has  not  been  there  a uiglit;  anti  all  the  information  we  get  is 
from  other  people. 

. Great  bauds  are  practised  in  consequence  of  those  people  vouch- 
ing tor  the  lesidcuce  of  their  lodgers,  in  order  to  their  obtaining 
the  parish  money  ( \es;  when  they  have  run  a week’s  rent,  and 
are  not  able  to  pay  their  lodgings,  they  are  sent  down  to  the  boar.l ; 
if  eighteen-ponce  or  two  shillings  is  given,  the  landlord  is  ready 
to  take  it:  the  poor  people  are  not  the  better  for  it,  except  by  beiim- 
ul lowed  to  stay  a week  longer.  The  money  is  all  mortgaged  before 
they  come  for  it.  ® 

l)o  they  prefer  the  parish  of  St.  Giles  for  this  purpose? — It  has 
come  before  the  board  that  they  have  travelled,  some  from  Liver- 


pool, some  from  Bristol  and  different  parts,  up  to  Loudon.  The 
would  not  stay  in  the  other  parishes  in  the  outskirts,  but  wouli 
come  into  St.  Giles’s,  hearing  that  was  a liberal  parish. 

.reat  frauds  are  practised  by  the  casual  relief ?— Speaki 
ally,  it  a*  done  by  a great  number  of  them.  Tim  «,u 
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nerally , it  if*  done  by  a great  number  of  them.  The  wile  will  come 
on  the  bouid  day ; she  will  get  her  money  regularly  at  the  board, 
and  the  husband  will  come  afterwards  and  g-et  reliev  ed  too.  They 
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have  regular  days, 
coiuc  on  certain  days 


c pay  alphabetically,  and  they  __  , 
but  they  think  it  worth  while  to  come 
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aftothcr  day  and  try,  and  perhaps  they  get  a shilling.  They  ought 
not  to  interfere  with  other  boards,  but  they  practise  every  sort  of 
deception. 

You  are  of  opinion  that  there  are  great  frauds  practised  on  the 
pqrt  of  the  Irish  ? — There  are. 

TIow  much  is  paid  to  the  casual  poor? — Seventy  pounds  per 
day  on  four  days  of  the  week.  Then  we  have  what  we  call  re- 
spectable people,  who  have  gained  a settlement  by  paying  so  much 
a week,,  and  we  have  some  decayed  housekeepers;  these  the  gen- 
tlemen do  not  wish  to  intermix  with  the  other  sort  of  people.  We 
make  it  a monthly  payment,  so  much  per  month ; that  amounts 
frpiji  2o0/.  to  :J00/.  a month. 

The  money  given  is  above  14,000/.  a year? — If  is  more  titan  that. 

Do  you  conceive  it.  would  he  a great  relief  if  the  Irish  could  be 
sent  to  their  own  country? — It  certainly  would.  They  wander 
into  the  parish,  and  gain  no  settlement  there,  but  stay  as  long  as  v 
tliey  ran  get  a shilling.  Some  of  them  will  hardly  move  about  to 
look  after  work.  1 am  sorry  to  say,  that  among  the  casual  poor 
tliere  are  some  w ho  practise  these  deceptions,  who  get  double  aud 
treble  w hat  other  respectable  people  do.  If  we  go  to  inquire,  we 
may  find  a bed  of  straw,  and  their  clothes  all  rags;  all  appearance 
of  distress.  Saturday  night  comes,  and  the  husband  brings  home 
a .guinea,  and  the  w ife  perhaps  w ill  get  five  or  six  shillings  a week 
more,  but  it  is  all  gone  on  the  Sunday  in  making  merry ; and  then 
by  Monday  morning  they  have  nothing  left,  and  they  live  upon  a. 
potatoe  and  a herring  or  any  thing  during  the  week,  and  the 
children  are  deserted. 

If  there  was  a power  of  removing  these  people,  on  their  becom- 
ing chargeable,  w ould  not  that  get  rid  of  a great  weight  upon  the 
palish  ■?— -1  have  no  doubt  of  it ; but  1 have  found  that  a woman 
has  been  drawing  relief  from  our  parish  who  has  been  living  at 
Bow,  aud  her  husband  has  been  receiving  money  for  working  at 
a soap  manufactory  at  Bow  at  a guinea  a week.  Many  cases  of 
that  kind  have  occurred.  1 always  make  my  report  to  the  gentle- 
men ; ami  ave  have  found  some  ol  them  using  forged  passes,  and 
begging  upon  them.  One  was  sent  to  prison  for  14  days  last 

Saturday  for  using  a forged  pass.  , 

A laroe  portion  of  those  people  can  gain  a livelihood  d they 
were  disposed,  in  your  opinion  ? — They  might  live  very  comtoit- 
ablv,  and  we  should  not  have  the  parish  burihened  in  the  manner 

Are  not  inquiries  always  made  before  relief  is  given, where  they 
bave  worked  ?— Yes;  but  they  have  just  strolled  from i Bristol  or 
Liverpool  cr  other  parts,  a great  many  w ill  come  out  of  the  Ldy 
into  St.  Giles’s;  the  poor  black  sailors  and  others  are  coming  to  us 

|,Lls7ate'llltVie  mode  in  which  the  application  is  made  to  the 
board  for  relief  ?— There  are  a great  number  of  old  respectable 
people  who  have  carls  given  to  them  to  come  m at  the  front 
door  ; those  persons  come  in  at  two  o cloek,  the  momen  - 
board  begins  sitting,  then  after' we  have  hutted  relieving  those 
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with  cards,  the  women  witji  their  children  are  let  in  first  who  are 
standing  under  the  shed,  they  arc  let  in  before  the  men,  that 
there  may  be  no  confusion  ; about  half  past  three  the  men  are  let 
in;  the  re«ular  hour  was  three,  but  the  number  increasing,  so 
much,  we  could  not  let  them  all  in  ; the  men  aie  kept  separate 
from  tile  women ; and  after  the  women  have  all  been  relieved, 
they  come  up  one  flight  o(  stairs,  and  go  down  another,  and  out 
through  the  front  door;  then  the  men  are  relieved  last;  those  are 
the  only  persons  who  stand  any  length  of  time  ; the  board  now  is 
over  about  half- past  seven  in  the  evening;  the  sum  distributed 
being  also  reduced  to  about  61  /.  or  fi‘2/. ; during  the  winter  the 
time  has  been  as  late  as  half  past  eight  and  nine  o’clock. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  w hether  any  accidents  have  occurred 
from  the  crowds  which  have  applied  for  relief? — It  has  frequently 
happened  that  they  have  been  fighting  among  themselves,  and 
some  of  them  have  come  in  w ith  their  clothes  very  much  torn,  and 
some  of  them  have  been  struck  in  the  face  and  blood  has  flowed 
from  them  through  the  ill  usuage  of  others,  but  that  has  originated 
entirely  with  the  casual  poor  in  Saint  Giles’s.  To  show  the  habit 
of  the  poor  in  obtaining  relief,  1 would  state  the  case  of  Hannah 
Rag-en:  1 happened  to  be  standing  promiscuously,  and  she  had 
been  to  the  parish  for  relief,  she  came  up  to  another  woman,  not 
seeing  me,  and  made  use  of  a very  bad  word,  and  said  she  had 
got  that  from  her  parish,  show  ing  her  eighteen  pence,  and  then 
added,  but  never  mind,  we  will  melt  some  of  it  in  gin  ; she  went 
into  a gin  shop  immediately  ; I took  the  liberty  of  more  minutely 
looking  after  her,  and  found  her  a woman  of  the  most  abandoned 
description;  she  has  got  a room  which  she  rents,  and  she  lets  out 
that  room  to  a parcel  of  poor  unfortunate  young  creatures  from 
thirteen  to  fourteen  years  of  age  ; as  soon  as  they  bring  in  a man 
or  two  she  retires  from  the  place,  and  leaves  them  together.  .1 
went  to  her  lodgings  a few  days  ago,  to  take  two  women  out  of  her 
lodgings,  for  robbing  a soldier  of  his  military  great  coat  ; the 
house  in  which  she  lodged  is  kept  by  a man  of  the  name  of 
Dai.ser,  w ho  is  clerk  to  Bedford  Chapel,  and  who  keeps  two  other 
houses,  in  one  of  which  he  lives;  he  lets  the  house  out  by  rooms, 
and  goes  himself  to  collect  the  rents. 

Is  your  parish  now  visited  by  divisions  as  it  was  some  time  ago  ? 
—1  am  not  aware  that  it  is  at  the  present  moment;  it  was  some 
time  ago,  by  the  parish  officers;  when  we  go  to  inquire  after  the 
husband  of  a woman  stated  to  be  in  Ireland,  we  have  frequently 
spoken  to  the  man  himself,  and  received  an  answer  from  himself 
that  lie  was  in  Ireland  ; we  are  very  much  deceived  by  them  ; it  is 
a great  chance  that  he  is  in  die  room;  there  are  frequently  forty 
in  a cellar.  'l  J J 

Do  you  find  a great  many  really  deficient  of  employ? — 1 do  not 
believe  that  there  are  a great  proportion  ; there  are  a great  number 
° t lem  "*10  ^re  well  know  n to  be  bad  characters,  and  while  they 
can  get  any  thing  to  drink,  they  have  got  an  unfortunate  girl  per- 
uip.s  that  luiuishes  them  with  money,  and  then  they  will  not  work; 
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there  are  a great  many  bard -working  men,  but  generally  speaking 
those  that  work  have  not  economy  to  use  what  they  get,  and  it  is 
gone  directly ; if  we  go  info  the  room  to  inquire  after  any  of  them 
they  begin  talking  Irish  ; I have  found  so  much  imposition  in  con- 
sequence of  that,  that  1 immediately  take  them  to  (he  board,  and 
the  board  will  not  relieve  them  where  they  see  a disposition  of 
that  sort. 

Have  you  ever  been  obstructed  ? — I have  been,  but  not  lately  ; 
it  has  beet-  from  men  wba  have  been  very  much  intoxicated,  who 
have  not  known  what  they  were  about,  but  1 never  received  any 
injury  there,  though  the  whole  of  that  place  belongs  to  iny  divi- 
sion, and  I am  round  there  all  hours  of  the  night. 

Are  there  respectable  houses  which  furnish  lodgings  in  that  pa- 
rish?— There  is  a difference;  there  is  such  a person  as  Mrs.  Kelly, 
who  wi'l  immediately  inform  me  if  they  have  fold  a falsehood  at 
the  board  ; and  there  is  another  of  the  nutife  of  Irtues,  who  keeps  a 
lodging  house,  on  whom  we  can  depend. 

It  appears  necessary  to  accommodate  that  description  of  popula- 
tion, that  there  should  be  bouses  of  that  description  ? — If  there  was 
not  so  much  accommodation,  our  parish  would  not  tie  so  much 
burthened  ; there  is  hardly  one  of  these  Trish  people  who  lias  got 
any  thing  comfortable  for  a person  to  lie  down  upon  ; some  have  a 
bed  of  rags,  and  some  a bed  of  straw ; cases  have  occurred  of 
their  coming  from  Saffron-hill  and  Whitechapel,  and  all  parts  of 
London,  to  impose  upon  our  parish  ; it  is  a common  phrase  among 
them,  “ that  it  is  no  harm  trying,  they  w ill  be  sure  to  give  you 
something.”  , 

Hid  you  make  inquiry,  in  consequence  of  the  subscriptions  raised 
the  last  winter,  into  the  character  and  circumstances  of  those  who 
applied  ? — I did,  and  1 found  very  few  whom  1 could  recommend; 
there  was  one  house,  l recollect,  from  which  there  w ere  numerous 
applications,  and  there  was  only  one  whom  I considered  as  de- 
serving of  relief. 

Mcrcurii,  16°  die  Aprilis , 1817. 

John  Christian  Curwen,  fsq.  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  John  Vaizey.  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

Where  do  you  reside? — In  the  parish  of  Halstead,  in  the  county 
of  Essex. 

Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  describe  the  situation  of  your  parish ; 
what  is  the  extent  of  it? — By  the  census  that  was  taken  in  1811, 
it  contained  3,270  persons.  . 

What  is  the  extent  of  die  parish  ? — The  number  of  acres  is  4,G98. 
What  is  the  rent  do  you  suppose  of  the  parish? — The  average 
assessment  I believe  is  as  near  as  may  be  1-ls.  bV.  an  acre ; the 
rental  of  houses  and  lands  is'4, 207/. 

What  was  the  timouut  of  the  poor  fates  at  any  particular  period  . 
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— I have  the  amount  of  the  poor  rates  in  my  pocket  for  thirty 
years,  and  can  state  any  period  the  Committee  wish  to  hnve;  for 
ten  years,  from  1780  to  1 795  inclusive,  the  poor  rates  were  9s.  1 1 Id, 
per  "pound,  which  is  about  7s.  Or/,  an  acre  upon  the  land  ; and  for 
the  next  ten  years,  from  1790  to  1805  inclusive,  they  were  18s.  Or/, 
in  the  pound,  about  14s.  an  acre  on  the  land;  from  1800  to  1816 
inclusive,  they  were  18s.  4d.  about  13s.  1 Or/,  per  acre. 

Then  they  are  rather  less  than  they  were? — Yes;  that  needs  a 
little  explanation  ; the  parish  of  Halstead  had,  twenty-five  years 
ago,  a flourishing  woollen  manufactory  of  savs  and  baize  ; that  ma- 
nufactory about  the  year  1800  almost  entirely  ceased  ; and  in  the 
year  that  followed  the  harvest  of  1800,  corn  was  very  dear,  we 
had  a large  population  out  of  employment ; we  paid  in  that  year 
four  successive  quarters  37s  in  the  pound  to  the  poor;  in  the  fol- 
lowing- year,  1801,  we  paid  28«. ; and  those  two  years  account  for 
the  average  being  swelled. 

Have  you  had  any  subscriptions  in  aid  for  the  last  year  ? — In 
the  quarter  ending  JLady-dny  1817,  we  paid  a rate  of  7s.  6d.  in 
the  pound;  it  collected  1,578/.;  1,323/.  of  it  came  from  the  land, 
and  255/.  from  the  houses.  Iii  tile  course  of  the  winter  half  year, 
including  that  quarter  and  the  quarter  preceding,  400/.  was  dis- 
tributed from  permanent  public  charities  belonging  to  the  place, 
and  2007.  from  other  benevolent  sources  of  collection;  it  is  neces- 
sary to  state  also  on  that  point,  that  a considerable  sum  was  ex- 
pended by  the  surveyors  of  the  highways  to  men  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  totally  destitute  of  employment  on  the  public 
roads,  for  the  sake  of  labour ; we  had  from  thirty  to  forty  men 
employed  a considerable  part  of  the  time,  from  the  ceasing  of  the 
harvest  till  Lady-day. 

Has  the  extreme  pressure  of  the  poor  rates  operated  to  reduce 
the  value  of  the  land  in  and  about  Halstead  ? — In  that  parish  it  is 
unquestionably  of  less  value  from  this  cause. 

Does  it  appear  to  ycu,  that  without  some  extraneous  assistance, 
your  parish  will  he  unequal  to  the  support  of  the  poor? — It  does 
appear  to  me,  that  a very  little  increase  would  render  the  land 
productive  of  no  rent  at  all. 


In  that  case  probably  a considerable  part  would  be  thrown  out 
of  cultivation  ? — Yes,  it  must  of  course  be  abandoned  in  that  case. 

Has  it  occurred  to  you  to  suggest  any  remedies  to  better  the 
condition  of  the  poor? — If  I might  be  allowed  to  suggest,  I should 
think  mat  an  extension  of  the  bearing  of  the  expense  would  he 
beneficial;  and  not  only  beneficial,  but  it  strikes  me  it  would  be 
very  equitable. 

i he  parishes  in  your  neighbourhood  are  equally  burthened  with 
yourself ‘/-The  parishes  of  Booking  and  Cogglesball  are  pretty 
much  in  the  8nnie  situation. 

Was  U in  contemplation  once  in.  Parliament  to  render  you  some 
assistance  —In  the  very  difficult  year  I have  referred  to,  following 
the  harvest  of  1800,  there  were  several  opinions  taken  from  oouit- 
fccl  eminent  at  that  time,  011  the  means  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
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provision  ul  flie  law  of  Elizabeth,  to  tax  oilier  parishes  in 
aticl  the  result  of  those  opinions  was,  that  we  could  not. put  that 
into  effect ; the  case  was  represented  at  that  time  with  some  other 
|>arishcs  to  a Committee  of  Parliament,  and  two  gentlemen,  on 
avhat  authority  I am  not  able  to  say,  came  down  to  Halstead,  and 
inquired  into  our  circumstances,  and  we  had  then  so  far  as  1 un- 
derstood it,  at  that  time  an  offer  of.  money;  the  facts  being  of  a 
public  nature,  are  more  likely  to  be  understood  accurately  here 
than  l can  state  them. 

Did  the  parish  accede  to  the  offer? — We  did  not;  wc  thought  it . 
‘Could  do  us  no  good;  we  considered  it  a thing  we  could  not 
accept. 

. Have  you  any  friendly  societies  in  your  parish  ? — A good  many. 

What  is  the  effect  of  them  ? — Very  good. 

Are  you  of  opinion,  that  by  the  extension  of  them,  the  parish 
'would  be  benefited? — L am;  and  not  only  the  benefit  societies, 
but  every  thing  on  that  principle  ; because  1 think,  that  generally 
speaking,  the  character  of  the  poor  in  the  district  where  I live  is 
very  good,  and  1 think  that  they  would  be  very  much  improved 
hy  any  system  that  was  calculated  to  promote  a tone  of  indepen- 
dence and  self-support,  so  far  as  it  was  practicable. 

Do  you  apprehend,  if  a general  plan  of  that  sort  was  proposed  to 
yonr  parish,  they  would  be  disposed  to  concur  in  it,  in  which  with 
the  working  classes,  other  persons  should  he  called  in  to  contri- 
bute ? — As  far  as  my  opinion  goes,  I think  it  would  be  very  likely. 

Was  it  your  opinion  in  regard  to  the  law  of  settlement ; are  they 
as  they  exist,  found  to  hear  hard  upon  your  parish? — I think  tlmt 
much  improvement  might  be  introduced  into  the  law  ol  settlement, 
particularly  in  the  matter  of  yearly  service  ; the  matter  of  settle- 
ment is  a Source  of  a great  deal’of  trouble,  and  the  occasion  ol  a 
good  deal  of  expense.  « 

Are  the  small  tenements  charged  to  the  occupier  or  the  landlord 
fo  the  poor  rates? — We  have  nothing  rated  but  what  is  inhabited 
■by  persons  whom  we  consider  in  a state  to  pay ; but  the  pressuie 
is  so  heavy,  that  a great  number  of  those  persons  are  as  badly  off 
as  t lie  paupers;  our  parish  rate  contains  about  194  names;  Ob’,  oi 
thereabouts,  of  those  assessments  are  of  5/.  a year,  and  under ; 
32  of  them  are  from  5/.  to  10/.;  1<  from  10/.  to  20/. ; and  only  40 

above  20/.  . „ ... 

What  is  the  number  of  poor  ? — We  had  in  1811,  803  families  ; 
288  of  those  families  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  290  ot  them 
have  been  engaged  in  manufacture  and  trade,  and  255  otherwise  ; 
at  the  present  moment,  434  of  those  families  are  paupeis,  an  are 
receiving  relief  from  the  parish. 

Are  you  burtliened  at  all  by  Irish  people,  who  become  charge- 
able, and  have  no  settlements  with  you  ?— But  in  a small  degree  ; 
some  few  military  cases.  I should  beg  permission  to  state,  m re- 
ference to  the  circumstances  of  our  parish,  which  would  upp  y 0 
ali  parishes  of  the  same  character,  that  our  burthen  of  c*Pens<^ 
happen  from  a surplus  population  that  a lost  manufactory  uas  e 
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upon  the  laud;  during  the  period  of  the  war,  n great  many  of  tW 
men  went  info  the  public  service;  during  that  period  also,  when 
labourers  Vere  thinner  in  other  parts  of  the  County  and  of  the  king- 
dom, many  of  them  migrated  to  husbandry,  and  to  other  descrip- 
tions of ’employment  at  a distance,  and  then  we  had  no  useful  hand* 
out  of  employ ; but  the  parish  of  Halstead  had  at  that  time  to  sup- 
port the  sick' and  aged,  and  those  who  were  helpless. 

Hod  you  a great  many  men  also  serving  in  the  militia? — Yes, 
and  in  the  army  and  navy. 

And  you  received  money  from  them  in  aid? — As  far  as  they 
More  substituted  for  men  of  other  parishes;  that  is  particularly 
hard  upon  us;  while  these  men  were  employed,  we  had  to  slip- 
port  the  helpless  ; now  the  army  and  navy  are  disbanded,  we  have 
the  whole  of  this  surplus  population  to  maintain;  according  to  n 
common  estimate,  I reckon  that  our  population  is  just  aboAt  double 
what  the  land  of  the  parish  requires;  we  have  just  about  a double 
population  of  working  men,  all  of  which  are  of  course  confined  to 
us;  now  1 should  submit  as  a suggestion,  in  respect  to  the  scrvircs 
of  that  part  of  these  men  that  were  in  the  employ  of  the  country  as 
soldiers  and  sailors,  who  are  no  longer  wanted,  many  of  whom 
are  unacquainted  with  husbandry,  or  any  business,  and  some  inca- 
pable from  infirmity,  that  they  should  have  a national  bearing, 
inasmuch  as  their  service  was  rendered  to  the  nation,  if  they  had 
a settlement  on  the  country  they  might  lie  allowed  to  live  where 
they  pleased;  it  would  be  an  advantage,  perhaps,  to  their  getting 
their  bread,  that  they  should  be  relieved  in  those  parishes  in  all 
respects  as  other  paupers  are  relieved,  and  the  expense,  under  due 
examination,  to  insure  the  correctness  of  it.  to  be  repaid  to  the 
parishes  out  of  the  revenue  received  from  the  difierent  comities; 
that  struck  me  as  it  regards  the  military  poor;  as  it  concerns  the 
oilier  poor,  it  ought  to  have  a wider  hearing,  and  probably  it  might 
he  advantageous,  it  should  have  a bearing  on  the  property  of  the 
county,  of-  on  funded  property. 

Is  there  any  thing  else  you  wish  to  state?— As  to  the  matter  of 
settlement,  parishes,  not  only  our  parish,  but  every  parish  finds  it 
occasions  them  much  trouble  and  expense,  and  1 should  think  a 
large  proportion  of  that  happens  from  settlements  by  a year’s  ser- 
vitude ; l should  question  whether  advantage  might  not  occur  from 
regarding  the  qualification  of  masters,  who  were  to  settle  the  per- 
sons by  a years  service;  they  are  at  present  very  casual,  a man 
who  chases,  in  one  parish,  may  settle  a great  many  men : in  an- 
other parish  none  are  settled,  ami  in  small  agricultural  parishes, 
for  that  reason  there  is  great  inequality  of  population.  I know  an 
instance  where  one  parish  has  double' the  number  another  lias  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  land. 

You  are  of  opinion  a residence  for  a certain  number  of  years- 
Would  be  a fair  criterion  for  gainings  settlement? — Yes;  1 think  a 
longer  period  than  a year. 

Yon  would  think  three  years  perhaps  a fair  period  for  gaining  » 
settlement;.— 1 should  think  it  more  reteouablc  (Tim  uiW;  but  l 
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would  not  give  a decided  opinion;  I think,  as  it  concerns  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  master  who  hires,  which  1 did  not.  explain  in 
my  answer  just  given,  n man  who  pays  little  or  nothing  to  the 
poor  rates,  ought  not  to  settle  a servant;  perhaps  a man  not 
charged  to  the  poor  rates  20/.  a year  in  husbandry,  should  be  pro- 
hibited  from  settling  a servant,  because  a man  of  that  value  has 
some  interest. 

Are  you  aware  of  what  the  nature  of  the  difficulty  was,  tbar 
prevented  the  recurrence  to  the  adjoining  parishes  fo  relieve  your 
distress? — I was  a young  man  at  the  time,  and  may  he  mistaken ? 
but  as  far  as  I understood  it,  it  w'as  that  we  could  not  declare  we 
were  unable,  as  long  as  there  was  any  person  or  property  in  the 
parish  that  was  rateable;  we  bad  opinions  from  eminent  counsel  at 
that  time,  which  opinions  ] believe  are  in  exislence  at  this  moment. 

Your  surplus  population  has  arisen  you  conceive  from  the  decay 
of  the  manufactures? — Yes. 

How  long  have  they  ceased  ? — In  the  year  1785,  as  far  as  we 
could  ascertain ; from  an  investigation  made  in  1800,  there  were 
about  13,000/.  paid  in  the  year  for  work ; 1 cannot  say  what  is 
paid  now,  but  a very  small  sum. 

You  say  you  think  you  have  a surplus  population  in  a much' 
larger  proportion  than  is  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  the  land? 
— Yes,  about  double. 

Ho  not  you  conceive,  that  that  law  of  settlement  which  confines 
persons  to  one  place,  after  the  demand  for  their  employment  has 
ceased,  is  an  evil  ? — I do;  in  a certain  point  of  view,  it  is  an  evil 
to  us;  hut  as  the  law  stands  at  present  there  is  no  possible  means 
of  these  men  living  long  from  us,  unless  they  could  find  employ- 
ment elsewhere. 

If  the  fact  be,  as  it  is  clear  that  it  is  in  your  parish,  that  the  po- 
pulation far  exceeds  the  number  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
land,  and  at  the  same  time  you  have  no  manufactures  to  employ 
them  in,  you  must  think  that  law  is  an  evil  which  confines  them  to 
one  parish,  after  the  means  of  employing  them  have  ceased?— I 
think  my  answer  to  that  question  will  seem  a contradiction  to  the 
answer  io  a question,  as  to  having  the  terms  of  settlement  enlarged ; 
I wish  the  means  of  settlement  to  be  altered  as  it  regards  hiring  and 
service,  only  to  avoid  the  litigation  that  happens  from  it,  and  do  not 
mean  any  thing-  to  hinder  any  means  of  settlement  that  can  in.* 
prove  the  condition  of  the  poor. 

Ho  no  part  of  the  poor  who  formerly  gained  a settlement  in  your 
parish,  while  the  manufactures  wore  flourishing,  now  obtain  settle- 
ments in  other  parishes,  so  as  to  relieve  you  from  the  burthen  of 
them  i— As  it  applies  it  to  single  men,  some  do. 

But  the  people  themselves  ?— The  parents  themselves  of  course 


1 Tim  change  of  circumstances  has  hot  relieved  you  from  the 
burthen  «»f  those  people?— No,  by  no  means,  as  will  appear 
from  the  population ; our  population  is  probably  not  moie 
-too  or  three  hundred  less  than  it  was  when  the  iiianufacton. 
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brought  13.000/.  or  1 4,000/.  a year  for  work,  and  of  ibis  two  oV 
lliree  hundred,  many  belonged  elsewhere,  and  were  drawn  by  tlie 

manufactory:  . , 

Do  noi  you  support,  at  least  aid  in  supporting-,  a numberof  those 
persons  who  belong-  to  your  parish,  by  contributing-  money  to  them 
out  of  the  parish  in  places  where  they  are  resident? — We  do  some, 
but  not  very  considerable. 

Are  they  generally  brought  home  as  soon  as  they  become  charge- 
able ? — As  the  law  stands,  that  is  a natural  consequence  ; we  agree 
to  allow  them  out  where  we  think  there  is  a chance  of  their  being 
better  off  than  at  home. 

Is  that  considerable? — Not  very,  1 think  ; l cannot  state  the 
amount. 

Then  a large  number  of  paupers  are  brought  home  to  you  from 
parishes  where  they  happen  to  be,  in  consequence  of  becoming 
chargeable  to  those  parishes  ? — I cannot  say  a great  number  ; if 
the  question  is  confined  to  the  last  year  or  two,  we  have  had  more 
than  usual ; we  have  not  had  a great  number,  because  we  have 
not  had  a great  number  go  out  of  the  place. 

Of  those  who  have  been  brought  to  you  upon  orders  of  removal, 
have  you  had  occasion  to  appeal  against  many  of  them? — It  often 
happens  that  we  have  appealed  ; but  whether  it  would  be  a fairan- 
swer  to  say,  \ve  appeal  against  many  of  them,  I do  not  know  ; we 
have  appeals. 

Can  you  say  whether  the  majority  of  the  cases  of  orders  have 
been  confirmed  or  quashed? — Perhaps  about  equal ; but  L cannot 
give  a decided  opinion;  it  has  as  often  happened  1 should  think, 
that  we  have  gained  as  lost  the  cause,  but  1 Cannot  give  a positive 
opinion  upon  the  exact  proportion. 

When  you  have  gained  a cause,  you  have  to  remove  the  pauper 
hack  to  flie  parish  from  whence  he  came? — He  went  back  as  a mat- 
ter of  course.  As  a general  observation,  1 should  have  suggested, 
that  .my  idea  of  the  whole  subject  is,  that  there  wants  a radical  re- 
medy to  correct  wlmt  I should  call  the  present  degenerate  state  of 
the  operation  of  the  poor  laws.  I think  that  the  tone  of  indepen- 
dence ami  the  desire  of  self  support  that  the  poor  perhaps  felt  for- 
merly, and  ought  to  feel,  seems  to  have  been  lost  by  the  effect  and 
operation  of  the  poor  laws;  and  therefore  I should,  if  I might  be 
allowed  to  submit  as  a general  opinion,  tliat  whatever  was  calcu- 
lated {q  produce,  the  opposite  was  good.  I should  mention  among 
a number  of  things  that  lead  that. way,  in  the  first  place,  dilio-ent 
attention  to  moral  instruction,  on  establishment  of  habits  is  a great 
thing;  I should  recommend  every  thing  upon  the  principle' of  be- 
nefit societies  in  all  manner  of  shapes  and  varieties,  saving  banks  or 
whatever  they  may  be  termed;  another  thing  as  to  agricultural 
poor,  would  be  the  enclosure  of  small  pieces  of  waste  land,  that 
every  poor  man,  should  have  agarden  ; l think,  generally  speaking, 
the  character  of. the  agricultural  poor,  as  far  as  I am  acquainted 
w nil  it.  is  moral  and  good,  and  I think  that,  as  a general  opinion 
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also,  that  they  are  well  inclined  to  fall  in  with  any  measure  of  that 
sort  which  could  be  brought  into  practice. 

They  would  struggle  for  themselves  if  they  were  assisted? I 

think  so;  if  something  is  not  done, the  parish  where  I live  and  some 
others  in  the  country  in  the  same  situation,  must  under  their  sur- 
plus population  ere  long  have  the  whole  value  of  their  land  ab- 
sorbed. 

r Mr.  Robert  Pierce  Crudcn,  called  in  ; and  Examined. 
Your  residence  is  at  Gravesend  ?— Yes,  I reside  in  the  parish  of 
Milton,  which  is  contradistinguished  from  another  place  of  that 
name  in  the  same  county, by  the  denomination  of  Milton  next  Graves- 
end. The  town  of  Gravesend  consists  of  the  two  parishes  of 
Gravesend  and  Milton. 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  to  the  Committee  the  parti- 
cular circumstances  of  your  parish,  and  any  hardship  you  suffer 
from  the  operation  of  the  poor  laws?—1 The  poor  rates  of  the  re- 
spective parishes  have  encreased  of  late  years,  but  not  to  that  alarm- 
ing amount  to  which  they  are  reported  to  have  risen  in  other  pa- 
rishes ; and  on  that  point  we  have  no  ground  of  complaint;  but  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  contemplated  revision  of  the  poor  laws,  it  has 
been  thought  expedient  to  submit  in  a petition  prepared  for  Parli- 
ament, that  we  sustain  much  inconvenience  and  loss  from  the  pre- 
sent law  of  settlement.  Many  persons  who  come  into  the  town  in 
search  of  employment  gain  settlements  by  a very  short  residence 
in  the  occupation  of  small  tenements,  or  by  hiring  apartments  in 
small  tenements ; thus  although  ihe  superior  tenant  who  is  assessed 
may  not  gain  a settlement,  yet  the  under  tenants  or  inmates  may. 
Another  evil  has  arisen  from  the  difficulty  of  recovering  the  sums 
assessed  upon  the  occupiers  of  that  class  of  tenements  which  have 
conferred  so  many  settlements.  In  the  three  years  ending  at  Easter 
1816,  the  deficiency  in  the  collection  of  the  poor  rates  for  the  pa- 
rish of  Gravesend,  amounted  to  twenty  per  cent,  annually  on  the 
gross  assessments:  the  parishioners  applied  for  and  obtained  a lo- 
cal Act  in  the  last  session,  to  render  landlords  liable  for  parochial 
rates;  since  which  in  the  collection  of  four  rates  as  much  more 
was  collected  than  heretofore,  as  has  already  defrayed  the  propor- 
tion of  the  expense  which  the  parish  incurred  in  obtaining  the  lo- 
cal Act. 

Does  it  extend  to  both  parishes? — No,  not  for  parochial  rates;' 
lor  the  recovering  of  rates  for  paving,  lighting,  w atching  and  clean- 
sing the  town,  it  extends  equally  to  the  two  parishes.  The  first 
paving  rate  is  not  yet  entirely  collected,  and  a committee  is  ap- 

Eointed  to  recover  it,  before  whom  the  cases  of  350  defaulters  have 
een  investigated,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  occupiers  have  not 
the  means  of  paying,  before  the  landlords  are  required  to  pay  for 
them  ; and  of  these  1 believe  the  greater  part  have  not  usually 
paid  their  parochial  rates,  but  more  than  150  of  w hom  have  paid 
the  paving  rate,  since  urged  by  the  committee,  a circumstance 
which  I mention  for  the  purpose  of  show  ing  that  the  amount  of 
uncollected  poor  rates  did  not  arise  wholly  from  incapacity  to  pay, 
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but  also  from  the  inadequate  means  of  enforcing  payment.  Many 
of  the  usual  defaulters  inhabit  small  tenements  at  an  exorbi- 
tant rent,  which  is  very  rigorously  collected,  and  in  many  cases  by 
the  week,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  such  landlords  have 
received  payments  for  rent,  which  compared  with  the  rent  given 
for  other  tenements,  should  have  been  applied  to  parochial  taxes 
as  well  as  rent,  so  that  the  landlords  have  got  what  the  parish 
should  have  had.  This  class  of  landlords,  w^en  called  upon  for 
rates,  have  raised  their  rents,  whereby  the  law  of  settlement  has 
countervailed  the  local  Act  for  recovering  payment  of  just  and 
moderate  assessments. 

Do  you  hold  any  parochial  office? — I do  not. 

What  is  the  state  of  the  parish  where  the  private  Act  does  not 
extend  ? — The  amount  of  uncollected  poor  rates  is  increasing  very 
seriously.  When  it  was  proposed  to  the  parishioners  of  Milton  to 
concur  with  the  parishioners  of  Gravesend  in  the  application  to 
Parliament  for  the  local  Act,  to  render  landlords  of  small  tene- 
ments liable  for  the  rates,  they  declined  so  to  do  ; but  two  of  the 
persons  very  conversant  in  the  detail  of  parish  affairs,  who  most 
vehemently  opposed  such  co-optration,  have  concurred  in  the  peti- 
tion which  I had  the  honour  to  deliver  to  a Member  of  this  Com- 
mittee to-day,  to  be  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  to  re- 
present the  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  parish  of  Gravesend  in  this 
respect. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  extend 
the  rating  of  proprietors  of  small  property,  instead  of  the  occupiers  ? 
— Most  unquestionably. 

Has  any  and  what  inconvenience  occurred  in  your  parish  from 
the  settlement  of  Irish  and  Scotch,  or  from  their  coming  amongst 
you? — An  increase  of  expenditure,  by  the  relief  casually  given^to 
them  ; the  town  of  Gravesend  is  a point  of  attraction  for  them,  on 
account  of  its  situation;  there  is  an  easy  conveyance  from  London 
to' Gravesend  by  the  river. 

Are  you  'much  burthened  by  the  residence  of  Irish  and  Scotch 
people  with  you  ? — We  only  incur  an  expense  by  the  relief  casu- 
ally given  to  them  in  passing;  a great  number  of  females  have  ap- 
plied for  relief,  particularly  during  the  war,  when  their  relatives 
embarked  from  the  ports  on  the  coast  of  Kent. 

Does  much  of  your  poor  arise  from  apprentices  to  the  sea? A 

considerable  proportion  of.it  arises  from  settlements  gaiued  by 
persons  employed  in  fishing  vessels. 

Have  the  vessels  to  which  they  belonged  ever  been  rated  ? No, 

there  is  a disposition  to  rate  them  in  consideration  of  the  great  ex- 
penses they  entail  ; but  it  has  been  stated  by  the  vestry  clerk,  that 
m that  case  all  other  personal  property  must  be  rated,  which 
would  cause  dissention,  and  probably  vast  expense  of  litigation. 

Is  there  any  thing  further  which  you  wish  to  state?-— I should 
state,  when  I say,  vessels  employed  in  fishing,  that  such  vessels  are 
not  employed  beneficially  for  Gravesend  ; they  are  many  of  them 
vessels  owned  by  persons  living  at  Harwich,  Greenwich,  London, 

C c 2 
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and  other  distant  places,  and  the  apprentices  who  navigate  in  them 
and  eventually  become  chargeable,  have  been  bound  front  distant 
parishes,  and  are  only  at  Gravesend  between  the  voyages,  where 
they  remain  to  send  their  fish  to  the  London  market. 

Is  there  any  thing  else  which  occurs  to  you  to  state  ? — There 
has  been  much  litigation  between  the  two  parishes  in  point  of  set- 
tlements; and  I suggested  to  a Committee  lately  assembled,  that 
part  of  this  expense  might  be  saved  if  we  h d a resident  authority 
to  whom  to  appeal ; the  witnesses,  however  numerous,  must  now 
be  taken  to  Maidstone,  sixteen  miles  distant;  I ventured  to  sug- 
gest, that  if  the  Recorder  (the  two  parishes  being  a town  corpo- 
rate) or  some  other  person  learned  in  the  law,  could  be  brought  to 
Gravesertd  to  decide  cases  between  the  parishes,  the  expense  of 
removing  witnesses  would  be  saved. 

What  do  the  questions  principally  turn  upon? — Settlements. 

What  point  of  Settlement  ? — Generally  as  to  servitude,  and  some- 
times as  to  occupation. 

IIow  does  it  happen  that  the  litigation  is  between  those  two 
particular  parishes  ? — Because  they  constitute  one  town  ; there  is  a 
main  street  runs  north  and  south,  which  divides  the  two  parishes, 
so  that  there  is  a perpetual  interchange. 

It  arises  from  living  and  service  a good  deal  ? — Apprenticeship 
sometimes;  the  two  parishes  equally  avail  themselves  of  any  tech- 
nicalities. 

Are  all  the  settlements  from  the  craft  gained  in  one  parish? — 
The  parish  of  Gravesend  exclusively  ; I am  not  aware  of  more  than 
one  person  engaged  in  the  fishery,  being  settled  in  the  parish  of 
Milton. 

A great  number  of  those  cases  go  to  Maidstone ; do  they?  — 

Yes. 

You  have  continual  appeals? — I cannot  say  continual,  because 
many  sessions  there  are  none. 

Butin  a number  of  years  those  appeals  cost  a good  deal  of 
money  ? — Yes,  they  do.  . 
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April , 1817 


Sir  Fgfrton  Brydges  delivered  in  to  the  Committee,  a Statement 
from  the  ltev.  John  Take,  jun.  a n,agi»trnte  ot  Kent;  as  follows; 

A Statement  of  the  Total  Amount  of  Money  railed  by  Poona  Rates, 
:n  t|,e  respective  Parishes,  Villes  ami  Places,  within  a Hisi.nl  of  the 
County  of  Kent,  called,  “ The  Home  Division  of  >a,nt  Aligns 
in  the  Years  ending  respectively  at  Taster  1813.  1815,  an  1817. 
together  with  a Statement  of  the  Population  and  R.  ntals  theieof. 


NAMES  OF 
PARISHES,  VILLES, 
AND  PLACES. 


Beaksbourlie 

Bleati  

Bridge 

Chislett  

Hackington 

Harbleoown  

Hardres  Upper 

Hardres  Lower 

Hearne 

Hoath,  Borough  of 

Nackinglon  

Patrixboriie 

Petham  

Reculver 

Saint  Dunstan  

Saint  Gregory,  Ville  of  . , 


Part  of  Sa'mt  Paul’s  Cati- 


Scasalter 

Staplceate,  Bqrough  of . 

Stourmouth 

Sturry 

SwaleclifTe 

Thannington 


Palace 


Waltham  . 
Westbere  . . 
Westgate  . . 
Whitstable . 


Totals  in  the  whole,. 
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IN 

IN 

IN 
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1811. 
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1815. 
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C.unty 
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1 No 

1 

£■  1 

i 1 

£. 
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155 

154  1 

1 4 

1.377 
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295 

327  | 

1,726 
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273 

359 

363 

1,575 

91? 
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323 
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349 

l,S6o 
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338 

296 

267 

900 

1,442 

2,210 

1990 

2,1  10 

4,755 

296 

444 

23 1 

351 

1,007 

129 

261 

261 

893 

1,418 

239 

490 

527 

380 

2,181 

451 

632 

582 

643 

1,885 

265 

'»59 

309 

412 

1,183 

695 

423 

414 

526 

1.885 

236 

200 

88 

)04 

386 

CN.B..Th 

is  part  of 

Saint  Pan 

’s  is  assessed  to  the 

J Poors  Rate  for  the  Parishes  within  1 

ie  City  of 

) Canterburv,  wherein  ihe 

other  part  of  the 

Y Parish 

of  Saint  1 

’aut's  is  situate. 

536 

442 

552 

548 

2,177 

224 

134 

123 

160 

329 

249 

248 

497 

1,728 

709 

1,006 

1,092 

1,2S  1 

3,342 

89 

374 

374 

248 

899 

297 

607 

551 

6(10 

3,214 

S 150 
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133 
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286 

228 
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638 

69* 

1,875 

179 

200 

208 
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728 

428 
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560 

1,555 

1,249 

1,240 

1,240 
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12,283 

14,62') 

14.44 

16,294 

55,759 

Average  amount  of  the  Poors 


In  the  Year 

In  the  Year 

I11  the  Year  „ 

\ 1813 

1815. 

1817-  1 

) s.  d. 

*.  d. 
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L 5 !| 
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Jovis , 24°  die  Aprilis,  1817. 

The  Right  Hon.  William  Sturges  Bourne,  in  theChair. 

f 

Mr.  George  Moncrief,  Examined. 

I live  at  Edinburgh,  and  am  a merchant. 

Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  information  of  the  mode  by 
which  the  Poor  are  relieved  at  Edinburgh  ? — There  is  a general 
assessment  on  all  the  heritors ; 1 believe  their  assessment  varies 
every  year,  and  varies  also  in  the  different  parishes. 

On  what  property  is  the  assessment  made? — On  all  houses  and’ 
land. 

Is  there  any  assessment  on  personal  property  ? — None  what- 
ever. 

Are  there  many  friendly  societies  in  Edinburgh  ? — A great 
many. 

State  the  number  of  members  of  such  societies? — Artizans  and 
labourers  comprise  most  of  them,  and  all  the  industrious  part  of 
the  community. 

Do  any  of  the  members  of  such  societies  receive  at  any  time  aid 
from  such  assessments  ? — They  do  not  receive  it. 

Does  the  existence  of  such  societies  diminish  very  much  the 
amount  of  those  assessments? — Most  essentially. 

Is  the  aid  they  afford  in  case  of  sickness  or  accident,  such  as  to 
make  any  other  aid  from  the  assessments  unnecessary  ? — It  de- 
pends on  circumstances;  I can  state  two  cases  which  will  explain 
that:  one  happened  some  years  ago;  he  was  a carpenter,  and  met 
with  an  accident,  which  rendered  him  unable  to  work,  and  he 
drew  from  the  societies  18s.  a week  ; not  from  one  society,  but 
from  several : the  other  w as  the  case  of  a gunsmith  who  died  last 
year  ; he  was  only  a member  of  one  corporation,  and  1 think  he 
drew  7s.  a week,  besides  other  expenses : but  in  the  last  instance 
the  gunsmith  was  not  an  industrious  man. 

Have  you  the  means  of  stating  to  us  the  amount  of  the  assess- 
ment in  any  one  year  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh  ? — No. 

Are  the  houses  rated  to  the  ow  ners  or  the  occupiers  ? — In  the 
parish  in  which  1 live  the  assessment  varies  from  Ad.  to  8 d.  in  the 
pound ; the  one  half  is  paid  by  the  owner,  aud  the  other  by  the 
occupier. 

— — 

Mercurij,  3°  die  Aprilis , 1817. 

1 lie  Right  Hon.  Willi  am  Sturges  Bourne,  in  theChair. 

I he  Rev.  John  William  Cunningham , called  jn,  and 

Examined. 

1 ou  are  Vicar  of  Harrow? — Yes. 

The  Committee  understand  you  have  some  communication  to 
make  respecting  Friendly  or  Benefit  Societies  ?— In  wishing  to 
make  a communication  to  the  Committee,  the  object  1 have  in  view 
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is  two-fold;  iu  the  first  place,  1 wish  to  take  the  liberty  of  statin rr 
to  the  Committee,  some  facts  I have  been  enabled  to  collect,  from 
pretty  extensive  observation,  of'  the  effects  of  Benefit  Friendly  So- 
cieties, and  an  observation  certainly  felt  by  the  public  in  some  de- 
gree, that  there  was  a disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  to 
give  certain  legal  advantages  to  Saving  Banks,  which  were  not  de- 
signed to  be  given  to  Friendly  Benefit  Societies  ; and  I wish  to 
take  the  liberty  of  stating,  in  the  next  place,  that  among  the  coun- 
try poor  there  is  extremely  little  power,  especially  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  of  availing  themselves  (o  any  great  extent  of 
the  Saving  Banks,  and  particularly  in  one  case,  which  has  been 
often  slated,  that  the  labouring  poor,  before  marriage,  had  the 
power  of  saving  that  which  would  constitute  a fund  on  which  they 
might  draw  at  a subsequent  period  ; now  generally  throughout 
Hertfordshire  and  the  part  of  Middlesex  in  which  I reside,  the  prac- 
tice is  almost  general  for  the  agricultural  poor  before  marriage,  to 
be  hired  servants  ; in  my  ow  n parish  that  is  universally  true  ; and 
in  that  case  they  never  receive  such  wages  as  would  allow  them  to 
lay  by  more  than  a shilling  a week  at  the  utmost ; but  although  I 
am  sure  I am  very  ill-qualified  to  state  principles,  yet  there  is  one 
which  has  occurred  to  me  as  a distinction  between  Benefit  Societies 
and  Saving  Banks,  w hich  1 would  take  the  liberty  of  stating,  as  I 
have  not  seen  it  stated  elsewhere.  I conceive  it  is  the  object  of 
the  Committee  to  cherish  rather  a benevolent  than  a selfish  prin- 
ciple in  the  poor  of  the  country ; now  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Benefit  Societies  have  a very  superior  tendency  on  that 
ground;  the  tendency,  as  far  as  I have  observed  the  operation  of 
each,  is  in  the  Saving  Banks  to  cherish  a principle  which  is  dis- 
tinctly selfish,  but  in  the  Friendly  Benefit  Socities,  the  operation 
evidently  is  to  make  every  man  a contributor  to  'the  benefit  of 
others,  if  he  does  not  want  the  assistance  himself;  and  the  result 
corresponds  with  it ; a strong  man  derives  no  benefit  from  the 
Friendly  Society-,  but  the  weak  one  does;  so  that  you  gain  the 
object,  and  a most  important  one  it  is,  of  making  the  healthy  con- 
tribute to  the  infirmities  of  the  weak.  But  in  taking  the  liberty 
of  saying  any  thing’  that  w’ould  go  to  advocate  the  cause  ot  friendly 
Societies,  I confess  I have  one  circumstance  tq  state,  which  does 
seem  to  myself  of  great  importance,  and  to  bear  against  them: 
I have  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  perhaps  sixty  or  seventy 
Friendly  Societies,  pretty  accurately,  and  tlie  general  state  of 
those  I have  observed  is  of  this  kind:  They  are  all  held  at  public 
houses,  their  principle  universally  is  either  to  forfeit  one-eighth  of 
the  whole  savings  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  house,  to  spend  it 
in  beer,  or  else  one-fourth  among  these  sixty  or  seventy ; I do  not 
know  a single  exception  to  that  case ; they  drink  for  the  benefit  of 
the  house  a pot  or  a pint  of  beer  ; the  general  plan  is  in  my  own 
neighbourhood  to  pay  twro  shillings  a month  to  the  society,  of 
which  sixpence  is  drank  in  beer;  in  all  the  other  cases  threepence 
is  forfeited ; the  other  is  the  predominant  case  ; that  is  a small  part 
of  the  evil ; in  every  one  of  those  societies  the  plan  is  this,  that 
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this  sixpence  or  threepence  is  to  be  drank  in  beer,  whatever  be 
the  number  of  members  who  attend.  This  morning  1 was  examin- 
ing into  the  case  of  two  in  which  there  were  sixty  member^ ; a 
member  told  me  there  were  very  rarely  twenty  who  attended, 
therefore  in  each  of  those  cases  they  drank  sixty  pots  of  beer,  and  v 
of  course  got  to  a state  in  which,  it  they  could,  they  would  drink 
sixty  more  ; ami  that  principle  1 believe  to  be  almost  universal  5 it 
certainly  is  in  my  own  neighbourhood;  in  a large  number  ot 
those  societies  now,  I need  hardly  say,  that  the  demoralizing  effect 
of  Benefit  Societies  under  their  present  constitution  is  perfectly 
enormous;  it  totally  removes  the  power  of  checking  the  abuses 
of  public-houses,  because  although  1 can  plead  with  the  publican, 
that  he  ought  not  for  the  sake  of  a man’s  pleasure  to  allow  him  to 
stav  there  a certain  length  of  time  and  to  get  drunk,  both  the  pub- 
lican (who  is  the  treasurer  in  general)  and  the  person  w I10  is  drink- 
ing, plead  the  necessity  of  business;  “ It  is  my  business,  I must 
attend  my  duty  there;”  and  I venture  to  slate  as  a fact,  that  al- 
though I have  been  able  to  secure  tolerable  hours  in  public-houses 
in  most  instances  on  club-nights,  it  is  totally  impossible.  I get 
them  away  at  ten  in  general,  but  on  club-nights  not  before  twelve 
universally,  and  I do  not  know  how  to  remedy  it.  Another  fea- 
ture of  (hose  clubs  is  this;  the  publican  is  very  often  the  treasurer 
of  the  club,  and  of  course  has  considerable  facility,  either  in  lend- 
ing that  money  to  his  friends,  or  in  borrow  ing  for  himself;  the  ef- 
fect of  that,  out  of  seven  clubs  in  my  own  parish  and  hamlets 
has  been,  that  several  arc  almost  in  a state  of  bankruptcy,  and  two 
have  in  the  space  of  five  years  become  bankrupts.  There  is  only 
one  single  point  of  a remedial  nature,  which  has  occurred  to  me, 
which  1 would  take  the  liberty  of  stating:  I conceive  it  might  be 
possible  to  apply  this  sort  of  remedy,  for  Parliament  only  to  suffer 
those  clubs  to  be  enrolled  (for  without  enrolment  there  is  no  legal 
remedy  against  the  club)  which  either  did  not  meet  at  public- 
houses,  or  which  did  not  allow'  any  part  of  the  savings  to  be  spent 
for  the  benefit  of  the  house  w'here  they  met ; and  1 should  also  take 
the  liberty  of  saying,  with  regard  to  the  Saving  Banks,  without 
some  such  check  as  that  is  applied  in  the  first  instance,  1 conceive 
very  much  the  same  sort  of  effect  will  arise  as  to  them.  1 think 
that  the  Saving  Banks,  although  at  first  they  meet  in  private  rooms, 
will  eventually  meet  at  public-houses.  I know'  of  several  instances, 
where  the  Saving  Banks  appoint  a specific  hour  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing, from  eight  to  nine,  at  wdiich  time  the  labourer  is  supposed  to 
be  unemployed,  where  they  are  all  to  meet  to  pay  their  deposits ; 
now  1 conceive,  that  in  that  instance,  although  it  may  not  begin  it 
will  end  in  those  deposits  being  paid  at  those  times  at  some  public 
room,  which  may  be  at  a public-house. 

Do  you  act  as  a magistrate  ? — No. 

A ou  are  not  aware  of  the  sort  of  complaints  which  are  some- 
times made  from  the  Benefit  Societies,  respecting  the  conduct  of 
the  society  tow’ards  the  different  members? — I have  heard  a great 
deal  of  it  at  different  times. 

1)  D 
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They  are  not  always  conducted  with  a great  deal  of  that  bene- 
volence which  you  apprehend  to  belong  to  them1? — No,  certainly 
not;  but  the  society  with  which  I ant  connected,  ia  strictly  speak- 
ing a Friendly  Society,  with  one  peculiar  principle,  that  it  was  never 
to  meet  at  a public-house,  and  that  any  number  of  members  who 
adjourned  from  its  ordinary  place  of  meeting  to  a public-house 
were  liable  to  expulsion ; its  principle  is  to  subscribe  eighteen- 

Eence  a month,  and  to  pay  twelve  shillings  a week  when  sick;  and 
oping  that  the  morality  of  the  people  will  be  improved  by  this,  I 
think  1 shall  be  able  to  pay  more. 

Twel  ve  shillings  a week,  for  how  long? — Till  the  illness  be- 
comes permanent,  then  we  pay  six  shillings  a week  ; that  must  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  club. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the  members  of  any  of  those 
Benefit  Societies  which  you  have  spoken  of,  have  been  among 
the  number  of  applicants  for  parish  relief? — Certainly;  this  so- 
ciety was  instituted  October  1810,  and  1 have  saved  270/.  1 impute 
that  great  saving  partly  to  the  saving  of  this  sixpence,  and  partly 
to  the  moral  habits  induced  thereby. 

How  many  subscribers  have  you  ? — Ninety;  I found  one  of  the 
evils  was  permitting  individuals  to  borrow  the  money  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  therefore  one  of  the  rules  is,  that  it  shall  be  laid  out  iu 
the  funds,  or  on  lauded  security. 

Do  you  attend  any  of  the  meetings? — Frequently. 

Do  you  not  think  it  might  be  of  advantage  to  them  generally, 
if  some  gentlemen  would  take  an  active  part  in  them,  as  in  the 
Saving  Banks,  and  control  and  superintend  the  conduct  of  them? 
— Of  the  greatest  possible  benefit ; 1 have  been  able  to  prevent, 
by  personal  attendance,  what  1 deemed  acts  of  the  greatest  in- 
justice on  the  part  of  the  club  to  many  of  its  members. 

In  the  instances  in  which  members  of  those  clubs  have  applied 
to  the  parish  for  relief,  has  the  circumstance  of  their  belonging  to 
such  societies  been  taken  into  consideration  in  the  amount  of  the 
relief  that  has  been  given  to  them  ? — Not  avowedly  ; but  it  has 
always  influenced  the  parish  officers. 

In  what  w'ay? — By  diminishing  the  relief. 

Would  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  receipt  of  such  persou  from 
his  society  and  his  parish,  amount  to  more  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  made  up  to  him  by  the  parish,  if  he  had  not  belonged 
to  that  society  ? — I think  the  operation  I have  perceived  is  this ; 
the  vestry  sets  itself  to  consider  the  real  wants  of  the  individual 
applying ; they  know  that  he  is  in  a club,  and  justly  conclude, 
therefore,  that  he  only  wrants  a certain  addition  to  the  sum  he  de- 
rives from  his  club,  to  supply  his  actual  wants;  they  then,  very 
often  I think,  conceive  themselves  justified  in  saying  to  that  man, 
take  this  small  addition  or  else  go  into  the  house;  and  the  man 
willingly  takes  the  small  addition  rather  than  go  into  the  parochial 
house. 

The  benefit  of  those  clubs  then  is  not  forfeited  by  receiving  pa- 
rochial aid?  In  no  instances  with  which  I am  acquainted;  but 
1 would  not  vouch  for  it,  as  I have  not  inquired  into  it. 
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Have  you  ever  proposed  to  the  societies  to  commute  the  fines 
for  the  benefit  of  the  club,  to  add  them  to  the  stock  ?— I urged  it 
upon  a considerable  number  of  individuals  before  1 instituted  my 
own  club,  because  I was  unwilling  to  do  by  a new  instrument 
what  might  be  done  by  an  old  one,  if  approved. 

Do  you  know  whether  (he  proposition  was  ever  made  to  the 
societies"? — It  was  made  to  individuals. 

Was  it  ever  publicly  proposed  ? — The  plan  1 took  was  to  ask 
those  persons  to  propose  it  to  their  club. 

Was  it  or  not  proposed? — Certainly;  and  without  any  success 

in  any  instance.  , 

In  what  manner  are  the  fuuds  appropriated? — bather  to  be 
funded,  or  else  laid  out  upon  landed  security. 

At  whose  option  is  that  ? — The  treasurers  and  the  officers  for  the 

time  being.  0 

Have  you  not  from  your  experience  found  that  the  Friendly  so- 
cieties upon  their  former  plan,  were  productive  of  a very  unfriendly 
disposition  in  the  poor,  tue  one  towards  the  other  ? — I cannot  say 
that  that  has  struck  me. 

In  making  them  feel  hard  and  disposed  to  be  severe  one  towards 
the  other,  when  one  applies  for  relief,  to  act  with  severity  towards 
liini  ? — 1 have  found  acts  of  individual  justice,  but  not  acts  of 
kindness  refused  generally.  I coufess  the  object  I had  in  view,  in 
taking  the  liberty  to  address  the  Committee,  was  upon  the  single 
point,  to  suggest,  whether  it  was  not  possible  to  arrive  at  some 
check  to  the  abuse  arising  from  their  meeting  at  public  houses, 
and  the  not  enrolling  those  that  did. 

— — 

Veneris,  16°  die  Maii,  1817. 

The  Right  Hon.  William  Stcrges  Bourne,  in  theChair. 

Mr.  William  Morgan,  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

You  are,  1 believe,  actuary  in  the  Equitable  Insurance  Society? 
— Yes,  I am. 

How  long  have  you  been  in  that  situation  ? — For  forty  years. 

I think  you  are  nephew  to  Dr.  Price? — Yes,  1 am. 

I believe  you  published  an  edition  of  Dr.  Price’s  book  on  Re- 
versionary Payments? — Yes,  three  editions. 

You  recollect  the  tables  which  are  published  in  the  appendix  of 
that  work? — Yes,  I do. 

1 refer  now  to  the  edition  published  in  1805? — That  is  the  se- 
cond edition;  there  is  a third  edition  published  by  me. 

1 wish  to  ask,  whether  your  subsequent  observations  and  expe- 
rience have  induced  you  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  opinion 
you  then  expressed  in  print? — None  at  all. 

With  respect  to  the  tables,  can  you  speak  as  to  the  correctness 
with  which  they  have  been  collected  ? — All  the  experience  I have 
had,  confirms  in  my  mind  the  accuracy  of  these  tables. 
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Y ou  are  then  of  opinion,  that  these  tables  would  answer  in  prac- 
tice as  nearly  as  can  be  expected  ? — I aiu  constantly  consulted  up- 
on them,  and  the  societies  have  flourished  wherever  the  plan  1 have 
recommended  has  been  adopted  ; 1 have  recommended  the  use  of 
it  in  many  societies,  and  they  have  universally  flourished  in  con- 
sequence. 

You  mean  benefit  societies  ? — Yes,l  do. 

In  the  book  you  hold  in  your  hand,  there  are  four  distinct  tables, 
1 believe  ? — Yes,  there  are. 

The  fiist  is  against  casualties  and  sickness;  the  second  provides 
an  annuity  for  old  age;  the  third  combines  the  former;  and  the 
fourth  provides  for  the  fines  to  be  paid  by  persons  coining  in,  in 
a later  age;  the  sums  to  be  returned  to  persons  removing  from 
one  place  to  another : is  it  not  so  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

I able  three  combines  the  two  former  provisions? — Those  tables, 
I believe,  were  collected  and  compiled  for  the  Bill  in  1789?— -Yes, 
those  printed  by  Maseres  were  collected  for  the  Bill  in  1773. 

Those  then  differ  from  the  present? — Yes,  1 believe  they  do. 

The  tables  printed  by  Maseres,  I believe,  are  for  granting  annui- 
ties in  particular? — Yes,  I believe  they  are. 

The  Bill  that  was  brought  in,  I think,  had  for  its  foundation  the 
purchasing  oftinnuities  by  poor  people,  in  which  the  poor  rates 
were  made  chargeable? — Yes,  it  was;  it  was  opposed  by  Lord 
Camden,  on  the  ground  that  it  w ould  have  affected  the  land. 

I w ish  to  know  w hether  the  promiscuous  admission  of  all  kinds 
of  trades,  healthy  and  otherwise,  w ould  not  make  a difference  in 
the  tables? — Possibly  it  might;  but  I do  not  know  the  nature  of 
trades.  We  object  to  some  trades  iu  our  office,  particularly  to 
painters,  publicans  and  bakers  ; the  latter  because  they  sleep  over 
their  ovens. 

Do  you  object  to  any  other  trades  ? — We  object  rather  to  plum- 
bers. 

I wish  to  inquire,  w hether  if  masons,  miners,  sailors  and  such 
trades,  which  are  subject  to  great  casualties,  wrere  to  be  admitted 
into  parish  insurances,  it  would  not  require  a greater  bonus  on  their 
admission? — 1 do  not  know  that  it  would,  because  the  table  is  cal- 
culated from  mankind  in  general,  and  does  not  distinguish  parti- 
cular trades ; these  are  people  in  a higher  situation  in  life  than 
usually  wre  have  to  deal  w ith. 

I will  suppose  that  400  persons  are  employed  in  a mine;  how 
many  do  you  suppose  would  become  chargeable  in  the. course  of 
twelve  months? — in  Sir  Henry  Vane’s  mine,  there  were  two  in  200 
who  died  by  accident,  exclusive  of  sickness. 

I would  wish  to  ask,  w hether  in  most  of  the  tables,  if  not  in  all 
of  friendly  societies,  there  is  not  a bonus  paid  on  admission  : and 
whether  they  are  not  restricted  from  receiving  any  assistance  for 
the  first  12  months  after  their  admission  into  the  society  ? — Yes, 
generally,-  the  bonus,  however,  which  is  paid,  is  so  trifling  that  it  is 
scarcely  enough  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  club.  In  general,  these 
clubs  lmve  been  so  badly  conducted,  that  they  have  been  oblige*! 
to  break  up ; and  I advise  them  continually  to  do  so. 
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I wish  to  know,  whether  the  breaking  up  of  these  clubs  has  not 
arisen  from  the  payments  being  inadequate  to  the  receipts? — En- 
tirely; there  was  one  in  particular  this  week  exactly  in  this  situa- 
tion : they  had  agreed  to  give  an  annuity  of  25/.  to  a widow  for  8 
shillings  a month,  and  2,000  members  belonged  to  it. 

That  never  happened  when  the  system  of  Dr.  Price  was  adop- 
ted by  these  societies? — No,  never.  The  best  way  is  to  di- 
vide the  stock,  and  begin  a new  when  Dr.  Price’s  system  is  not 
adopted. 

I would  ask,  whether  in  forming  a national  society  upon  this 
principle,  it  would  not  be  most  desirable  to  have  a considerable  aid 
from  the  parish,  to  secure  such  funds  keeping  pace  with  the  differ- 
ent engagements? — I think  there  would  be  no  harm  in  doing  so 
for  a few  years,  to  see  how  the  society  went  on. 

Do  you  know,  whether  in  the  friendly  societies  in  general  they 
do  require  different  rates  of  contribution  from  different  trades? — 
L never  found  that;  they  except  some  trades,  and  particularly 
sailors. 


Do  they  not  except  other  trades? — I think  not. 

With  respect  to  sailors,  1 believe  you  make  some  difference  with 
regard  to, them  in  your  society? — If  they  go  to  sen,  and  die  there, 
they  lose  the  advantage  they  otherwise  would  have,  if  an  extra  pre- 
mium is  not  paid. 

\ ou  do  not  conceive,  that  when  Dr.  Price  calculated  these  tables, 
that  they  were  made  upon  the  supposition  of  any  exclusion  of  any 
particular  class? — No. 

They  were  calculated  for  all  the  poor  together? — Yes. 

I would  ask,  w hether  in  the  admission  of  persons  to  societies  of 
this  nature,  it  would  not  require  a great  deal  more  care  and 
attention,  by  what  has  already  been  stated,  than  is  customary,  to 
make  it  answer? — 1 think  so;  it  acts  both  ways.  If  a man  has 
bad  life  you  get  by  it. 

But  would  it  not  require  great  care  and  attention  in  the  ad- 
mission ? — 1 o be  sure;  they  would  not  admit  a man  who  was 
known  to  be  always  sickly. 

These  tables  to  which  you  hare  referred,  are  calculated  upon 
great  numbers  of  mankind  taken  together,  sick  and  well  without 
distinction  ? — Yes. 

And  therefore  in  proportion  to  the  care  taken  in  the  admission  of 
subscribers,  to  exclude  those  who  are  sickly,  these  tables  are  more 
charitable  than  necessary? — 1 do  not  know  that  they  are  more 
charitable  than  is  necessary. 

If  I understand  you  rightly,  Dr.  Price’s  tables,  or  any  opinion 
you  nave  given,  were  not  formed  upon  any  experience  as  to  the 
number  of  persons  becoming  chargeable  as  sick,  but  only  upon  the 
probability  of  life,  from  which  you  think  you  can  form  an  approxi- 
mation to  an  opinion  as  to  the  period  of  their  lives  during  w hioh 
they  would  be  sick  ?— Exactly  so. 

It  then  you  had  the  experience  of  a considerable  number  of 
clubs  instituted  m diflerent  parts  of  the  country,  you  could  from 
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that  form  a table  more  accurately  than  by  any  other  means  ? .No 

doubt. 

Can  you  specify  to  the  Committee,  any  particular  friendly 
societies  which  have  been  formed  under  Dr.  Price’s  system  ? — I 
cannot  specify  many  of  them,  but  there  is  one  at  York  and  another 
at  Leeds,  and  they  both  flourish  very  mr.ch. 

The  tables  you  now  advert  to,  used  by  these  societies,  are  those 
printed  in  your  last  edition  of  Dr.  Price’s  work? — Yes,  these 
tables  are  found  to  answer  very  well. 

In  the  societies  which  have  been  formed  under  your  directions, 
are  you  aware  what  restrictions  they  have  as  to  the  highest  age  at 
which  members  are  admitted? — 1 do  not  advise  them  to  go  beyond 
the  age  of  50  or  55  at  the  outside,  because  he  then  becomes  a 
burthen  to  the  society. 

Do  you  recollect  that  you  Mere  consulted  by  a society  at 
Bushey  in  Hertfordshire  ? — 1 do  not.  recollect  that  i M as  consulted 
by  that  society ; but  I well  remember  that  there  M as  one  at  St. 
Alban’s  which  consulted  me. 

And  in  London  also? — Yes. 

Are  these  societies  situated  in  great  towns  or  in  country 
parishes? — Chiefly  they  are  placed  in  towns. 

I M’ish  to  ask,  whether  these  tables  are  calculated  upon  the  sup- 
position that  the  weekly  payments  are  confined  to  persons  when 
sick  as  in  health  ? — Yes,  they  arc. 

Supposing  a contribution  to  take  place  upon  the  whole  popu- 
lation at  per  head,  from  the  day  of  the  birth  for  every  age,  in- 
cluding the  M’hole  population,  would  that  make  a difference  in  the 
tables? — Yes,  it  would  in  that  case;  it  Mould  make  the  contribu- 
tion less. 

It  would  make  the  contribution  greater? — No,  less;  because  so 
many  infants  die. 

If  then  I understand  you  rightly,  these  tables  are  calculated  upon 
the  supposition,  that  the  earlier  a person  contributes,  the  larger 
will  be  the  sum  contributed  on  his  account  ? — Yes. 

If  then  the  earlier  lie  contributed,  the  sum  that  is  contributed  is 
larger,  it  will  naturally  follow  that  a larger  sum  would  be  raised 
by^taking  the  contribution  at  per  head  of  the  whole  population, 
than  excluding  all  under  the  age  of  tM'enty-ono? — Certainly. 

I wish  to  know,  whether  the  general  character  of  the  persons 
entering  into  these  societies  is  thrifty  and  industrious,  or  idle  and 
profligate? I believe  the  profligate  and  idle  never  enter  into  them 

Supposing  a contribution  to  be  paid  on  account  of  children  from 
the  earliest  age,  to  entitle  them  to  this  benefit,  would  you  not 
demand  a less  sum  for  persons  above  the  age  of  21  ? No. 

If  you  commence  from  birth  it  would  be  diminished  .-—Yes. 

What  Mould  be  the  value  of  10/.  annuity  paid  to  a child  of  one 
year  old?— The  value  of  an  annuity  of  1/.  would  be  worth  between 
81.  and  10/.  but  they  improve  continually.  , . 

Your  calculations  are  made  upon  the  average  of  a considerable 
number  of  persons  ; and  in  proportion  to  the  smallness  of  the  num- 
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ber  from  which  the  calculation  is  made.  so  is  it  less  accurate  — 
Yes,  exactly  so. 

How  small  a number  could  a society  of  this  nature  safely  consist 

of*/ if  die  society  consisted  of  between  200  and  300  persons,  I 

think  it  would  be  sufficient. 

You  cannot,  I suppose,  answer  lor  the  positive  safety  of  any 
calculations  formed  on  any  smaller  number  ot  persons  than  you 
have  mentioned,  unless  there  was  some  general  guarantee  ? No, 
certainly;  if  you  buy  an  annuity  of  a man  for  10  years  purchase,  it 
may  be  worth  10/,  but  he  may  lose  it  to-morrow. 

You  say.  that  you  have  been  consulted  by  many  persons  as  to  be- 
nefit societies  ; have  you  found  in  your  experieuce,  that  there  is  any 
reason  to  believe  that  these  societies,  when  they  have  failed  in  con- 
sequence of  injudicious  relief  given  under  circumstances  which  the 
tables  did  not  admit  of? — The  societies  that  I have  observed  to 
have  failed,  have  universally  begun  upon  a bad  system,  giving 
large  annuities  for  a trifling  remuneration,  and  receiving  8 shillings 
where  they  ought  to  receive  10. 

Then  from  your  experience,  if  these  societies  were  formed  upon 
accurate  tables,  which  they  strictly  adhered  to, they  would  flourish, 
and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  judging  of  the  cases  in  which 
persons  were  entitled  to  relief? — Those  societies  which  have  begun 
upon  a right  principle  have  universally  flourished. 

Then  1 am  (to  understand  you,  that  all  the  societies  of  this  kind 
who  have  come  within  your  knowledge,  have  failed  because  they 
had  made  wrong  calculations? — Precisely  so. 

In  your  opinion,  do  our  great  towns  maintain  their  population 
by  recruits  front  the  country  or  without? — London  is  maintained  by 
recruits  from  the  country,  but  other  towns  are  not  so. 

Do  not  manufacturing  towns  require  it? — I think  not. 

The  deaths,  l think,  still  exceed  the  births? — I believe  they  do, 
but  not  among  the  better  sort  of  people;  it  is  among  the  infants  of 
Spitalflelds  and  other  places  of  the  same  kind,  that  so  many  deaths 
lake  place;  we  do  not  find  more  people  die  in  our  office  in  London 
than  elsewhere. 

Do  you  not  think  that  in  large  manufacturing  towns  in  the 
country,  the  same  comparative  mortality  takes  place  there  as  in 
London? — No,  1 think  not;  as  in  Birmingham,  for  instance, people 
work  in  their  gardens,  which  prolongs  their  lives  very  much. 

In  3Iancliester,  what  is  your  opinion  about  tbattowm  ? — l believe 
that  increases  in  its  population. 

In  the  Birmingham  tables  there  is  a distinction  made  between  the 
males  and  the  females? — Yes,  there  is. 

Mas  it  been  calculated,  that  there  are  more  casualties  among  the 
leinales  than  among  the  males? — No,  fewer. 

The  result  upon  the  tables  is  otherwise,  1 observe  two  males  <rive 
six  shillings,  and  two  females  give  only  five  shillings  ? — I do°not 
know*  upon  what  principle  those  tables  go. 

In  any  calculations  you  have  made  upon  common  annuities,  do 
you  calculate  more  casualties  in  males  or  in  females  ? In  our  ta- 

bles ^e  make  no  distinction. 
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7. 


The  Right  Hon.  William  Sturges  Bourne,  in  the  Chair, 


John  Carter , Esq.  called  in,  and  Examined. 

Are  you  in  any  official  situation  in  Coventry? — 1 am  town  clerk  of 
Coventry,  and  one  of  the  directors  of  the  poor  for  the  present  year. 

Are  your  poor  maintained  under  any  local  Act,  or  under  a gene- 
ral law? — Under  a local  Act. 

Are  the  officers  who  have  the  management  of  the  poor  annual  of- 
ficers?— Annual. 

All  annual? — All  annual,  except  some  clerks,  who  collect  the 
rates,  and  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  poor  ; in  point  of  fact,  they 
are  annual,  but  they  are  re-appointed  every  year. 

How  many  of  them  are  there? — There  are  three  now;  the  direc- 
tors serve  for  two  years;  there  are  eighteen  directors,  nine  of 
w hom  go  out  annually. 

Is  there  any  other  person  besides  those  eighteen  directors? — 
There  are  the  clerks. 

Is  there  any  person  denominated  guardian,  a sort  of  su- 
perior to  them  all? — No;  all  persons  who  are  rated  at  20/.  a year 
and  upwards,  are  called  by  the  Act  of  parliament  guardians,  and 
they  meet  once  in  the  year  and  choose  nine  directors. 

From  what  rank  in  society  are  the  directors  chosen  ? — They  are 
chosen  from  out  of  the  guardians  ; the  tradesmen  of  the  town  ge- 
nerally; some  professional  men. 

Are  they,  generally  speaking,  the  largest  contributors  to  the 
rate  ? — In  a general  sense  they  are. 

They  are  of  all  classes  in  the  town? — Most  undoubtedly  they  are. 

What  is  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  rate  per  month  on  houses 
nnd  land  in  Coventry? — In  the  parish  of  St.  Michael  17s.  in  the 
last  year,  and  in  the  parish  of  the  Holy  Trinity  11s,  9 d. 

How  many  parishes  are  there  in  Coventry? — Two;  they  are 
united  by  that  Act  of  Parliament  under  which  the  directors  are 

apppointed.  ' 

Ho  you  speak  of  rack  rent? — I speak  of  a valuation  made  within 
the  last  few  years  upon  land,  aud  four-fifths  of  the  rent  upon  the 

houses.  ill 

What  has  been  the  amount  of  the  rate  in  the  pound  lor  the  last 

four  mouths? — Eight  shillings  ; o,ne  of  four  months  was  eighteen- 
pence,  another  half  a crown,  and  the  others  two  shillings  each. 

That  would  be  at  the  rate  of  24s.  in  the  pound?— Yes. 

4 re  there  any  other 'burthens  on  houses  and  lands  ? Ihere  are; 
there  is  a tithe  of  live  shillings  per  acre,  paid  to  the  impropriators 
who  are  the  corporation  of  Coventry,  upon  the  land ; and  in  the 
parish  of  Saint  Michael  a church  rate,  which  is  at  eighteen-pence 
in  the  pound  upon  the  actual  value  of  the  land  ; and  also  a high- 
way rate  of  nine-pence  in  the  pound,  and  upon  houses  a rate  for 
lightingand  cleansing  of  the  town,  of  eighteen-pence  in  the  pound 
upon  rack  rent;  a vicar’s  rate  of  one  shilling  in  the  pound  upon 
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ihe  rack  rent,  and  the  church  rate  also  attaches  upon  the  houses 
and  the  highway  rate.  In  the  parish  of  the  Holy  Trinity  there  is 
uo  church  rate. 

What  proportion  does  the  rent  of  land  bear  to  the  rent  of  houses 
in  those  two  parishes? — I can  hardly  tell  that. 

How  many  acres  are  there  in  two  parishes  ? — There  are  4,099 
acres  of  several  land,  and  772  acres  of  lammas,  making 
gate  of  4,871. 

Can  you  tell  the  average  annual  value  of  that  land  ; how  much 
an  acre  it  is  worth  ? — About  40s.;  the  parish  of  Saint  Michael  ex- 
tends three  miles  from  Coventry,  and  therefore  it  may  be  taken  at 
an  average  of  40.*.  I think  some  land  near  the  town  is  rated  at  a 
high  rate  for  accommodation,  and  it  is  rated  to  the  poor  on  the  ac- 
commodation rent ; there  is  land  rented  at  61.  an  acre,  and  that  pays 
upon  that  rent  to  the  poor.  , 

Do  you  know  the  rental  of  the  houses  in  Coventry? — No,  I can- 
not tell,  there  are  so  many  not  rated  at  all  to  the  poor ; 1 cannot 
tell  at  this  moment. 

What  number  of  parishes  and  townships  are  there  in  the  city 
and  county  of  Coventry  ? — Nine  ; there  are  two  within  the  city,  and 
seven  in  what  we  call  the  county  of  Coventry. 

Do  each  of  them  support  their  own  poor  separately? — The  pa- 
rishes of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  Saint  Michael  unitedly  support  the 
poor,  and  the  others  distinctly  from  each  other. 

Are  they  nearly  equally  burthened  ? — Very  unequally. 

From  whence  does  that  arise? — From  the  circumstance  of  there 
being  but  little  population  in  the  country  parishes? — Do  any  of  the 

Boor  of  the  country  parishes  become  burthensome  to  the  city? — 
o;  several  of  the  poor  residing  in  the  country  parishes  are  vir- 
tually maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  for  they  are  employed 
by  the  manufacturers  of  the  city. 

Are  there  settlements  in  the  city  ? — No ; in  the  other  parishes. 

In  the  city  of  Coventry  are  there  many  houses  divided  into  small 
tenements,  and  let  to  poor  persons  who  are  not  rated  to  the  poor  ? 
— A great  number;  there  are  3,510  houses  in  Coventry,  and  1,110 
only  at  this  time  rated. 

Has  it  been  long  that  a rate  ha?  not  been  levied  from  small  tene- 
ments?— Very  long  in  a great  many  instances,  owing  to  the  poverty 
of  the  occupier. 

Are  they  usually  let  by  the  year,  or  for  a shorter  space  of  time  ? 
— Those  which  are  let  into  small  apartments  are  let  by  the  week; 
but  there  are  a great  many  small  houses  let  by  the  quarter  and  the’ 
year,  on  which  no  rate  attaches,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the 
tenants. 

Have  you  reason  to  believe,  that  the  landlords  receive  more 

rent,  in  consequence  of  those  houses  paying  to  the  poor  rate  ? 1 

know  it  ot  my  own  knowledge:  the  magistrates,  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  people  of  Coventry,  hold  a special  sessions,  in  which  they 
hear  the  appeals  in  those  light  cases,  and  the  poor  people  constantly 
and  uniformly  state,  that  they  are  unable  to  pay  the  rates,  because 
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of  the  great  rent  the  landlord  puts  on  the  houses,  and  that  the  land- 
lord* uniformly  tell  them  the  houses  have  not  been  rated  to  the  poor, 
and  will  not;  and  therefore  they  can  afford  to  pay  a higher  rent. 
This  is  constantly  the  report  made  by  those  poor  people  to  the 
magistrates.  ( 

l)o  you  mean  to  state,  that  in  making  their  agreements  with  their 
landlords,  the  rent  was  fixed  at  a higher  rate  avowedly  because 
those  tenements  did  not  pay  to  the  poor? — The  occupiers  of  those 
tenements  state  that,  almost  every  time  they  come  to  appeal  against 
the  rate. 

Most  positively  ? — Most  decidedly. 

You  nave  mentioned  that  lands  were  very  disproportionately 
rated;  can  you  give  an  instance  of  it? — On  land  in  the  parish  of 
Stiviehall,  one  of  the  parishes  in  the  city  of  Coventry,  the  rate  in 
respect  of  the  poor  is  one  shilling  in  the  pound  ; and  in  the  adjoin- 
ing parish  of  Saint  Michael,  for  the  last  four  months  it  has  been  at 
the  rate  of  four-and-twenty  shillings  in  the  pound. 


there  are  not  ten  in  the  whole  parish,  1 believe,  and  many  of  their 
labourers  are  residing  in  Coventry;  I may  add  with  great  truth, 
that  the  land  in  the  parish  of  Stiviehall  lies  very  considerably 
nearer  to  Coventry  than  that  in  the  parish  of  Saint  Michael,  taking 
the  bulk  of  it. 

What  sum  was  expended  last  year  in  Coventry  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  th  oor  ? — I will  hand  in  this  account. 


Does  the  one  parish  contain  a great  many  more  houses  than  the 
other? 

—There  are  scarcely  any  houses  in  the  parish  that  are  so  low  rated ; 


teas  delivered,  in,  and  read  as  follows.'] 
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The  ANNUAL  ACCOUNT  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  the  United  Parishes  in  the 
City  of  Coventry,  from  10  April  1 S l6  to  9 April  1817. 

— ~ 


RECEIPTS. 


ST.  MICHAEL’S  PARISH, 
lount  cf  Ra  cs  uncollected  to  April  (816 
iohnt  of  3 Rates  for  April,  May  and  June 
Is.  6d  in  the  pound...'.  . ...x  2, 277  12  C 
lount  of  3 Kates,  July:  August 
nd  Sept  3s.  6d  in  the  pound  2,271  17  0 
lount  of  3 Rates  for  October, 

November  anil  December,  As 

n the  pound 3,205  19  6 

lount  of  3 Rates  for  January, 

■'ebruary  and  March,  As.  in 
he  pound 3»165  11  0 


10,921  0 6 

lount  Cravings  from  the 
ibove  13  Rates 220  18  6 


10,700  3 0 

lount  of  Rates  remaining  un- 
tollected 1,273  7 6 


£.  t.  d 
660  1 6 


TOTA'L  Receipts  for  Saint  Michael's 
Paiish 


TRINITY  PARISH: 

lount  of  Rates  uncollected 

lount  of  3 Rates  for  April,  ^Jay  and  June, 

Is.  3d.  in  the  pound ill ,073  17  3 

lount  of  3 Rates  for  July,  Au- 
gust and  September,  2s.  3d.  in 

he  pound I,y77  6 0 

lount  of  4 Rates  for  October, 
lovember  and  December,  3s. 

Id.  in  the  pound 1,630  6 0 


lount  of  3 Rates  for  January, 

February  and  March,  3s.  9d 
n the  pound 1,7 10  16  6 


5,492  b 9 

lount  of  Cravings  from  the 

bove  12  Rates 105  Q 0 ’ 


3,366  16  9 

lount  of  Rates  remaining  un- 
oUccted,..,.. 535  10  0 


9,426  l4 


236  9 j 


DISBUR  »'M  1 NTS. 


Balance  of  the  Year  1815  to 


By  weekly  Payments  to  the  Out 
Poor ; 


Ditto  Poor  resident  in  other  Pa- 
rishes..   

Ditto  Poor  under  suspended  Or- 
ders   

Ditto  Poor  belonging  to  other  Pa 

rlthes.  

pittu  maintenance  of  Poor,  No 
35j,  in  the  House  of  Industry  ! 
pitto  clothing  of  Poor,  in  and 
out  of  the  House,  including 


Ditto  Subsistence  to  Soldiers  Fa- 
milies on  their  March,  etc. . . . 

Expenses  of  Removals 

Publishing  Levies... 

Fu.cnls 


10,086  16  0 


nity  Loan  Interest,  two  yeara  due  Mi. 
laelmas  1616 


4>86l  6 9 
37  I7  6 


TOTAL  Receipts  for  Trinity  Parish. 


Cash  for  labour  of  Poor 

to.. from  distant  Parishes,  including  suspended  Orders 

to.. from  Penons  under  Order*  of  Filiation 

to.  .Money  returned  by  Relatives  of  persons  maintained 

1 the  Houses,  summonses, etc ; 

to.  . Moncv  returned  for  subsistence  of  Soldiers’ Va 

ulici  on  their  march,  etc. 

to. .for  Manure * ’ ’ ] 

fcnee  due  to  Treasurers. * 


5,135 

13 

6 

1<» 

19 

10 

257 

12 

9 

332 

6 

6 

64 

1 

6 

29 

5 

1 

9 

8' 

4 

2,373 

16 

3 

18,479 

19 

9 

Constables  Bills 

I nfoi (nation*  ot  Bastardy. 


Goods  for  the 


Expenses  making  Poor  Rate*.... 
Gratuities  for  collecting  Kates.. 

Dittjrfor  extra  Service* 

Stationary  and  Advertisements . 

Coals 

Public  Office  Bills 70 

Interest  on  Loan 

Insurance 

Subscription  to  Birmingham  Hos- 
pital   

Reward  to  an  Apprentice  on  be- 
ing bound. . .* 

inrolling  Indentures 

Postage  of  Let'crs,  Carriage*,  etc. 


Property  Tax  on  Salarrcs 

Expenses  in  keeping  Fire  Engine 

in  repair 

Ditto  making  out  Militia  Lists  . . 4W  „ 

Ditto  visitir.g  Out  foor | |g 

Ditto  ascertaining  Settlements 

I .aw 

Low  on  old  Silver 


Treasurer’s  Interest  and  Commis- 
sion one  year,  to  the  11th  Oc 

tober  1816 

Ditto.. Ditto  from  11th  October 


Salaries  

Cash  on  Land.. 


£. 

J. 

d. 

683 

14 

7 

1,641 

7 

4 

,ai8 

0 

8 

245 

7 

ie 

16 

14 

0 

242  I7 

6 

1,384  12 

6 

863 

14 

3 

25 

1 

9 

103 

1 

3 

2 

14 

0 

31 

.5 

0 

710 

0 

0 

13 

9 

6 

38 

9 

10 

81 

4 

7 

13 

5 

I) 

63 

I 

0 

49 

14 

9 

105 

17 

1 

27 

7 

0 

40 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

4« 

4 

3 

193 

4 

1 

70 

0 

5 

97 

3 

8 

2 

14 

0 

8 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

8 

10 

10 

u 

16 

5 

12 

0 

0 

A 

0 

0 

13 

5 

0 

1 

14 

2 

0. 

7 

6 

1 

11 

0 

5 12 

4 

6 

8 

0 

44 

8 

7 

57  13 

0 

402 

246 


£ 18,479  19  9 


■use  of  itS£5,by  *dwa'd  CW-V>  ®ftoarrf  Philti- P’>  Thom<u  Harru,  Gtorgt  Stott : Director,. 
May  3d,  I8I7. 

It  r.ppears  by  this  account,  that  a large  sum  is  due  from  the  directors  to 
e treasurer . Yes,  they  are  in  advance;  the  account  is  made  up  to  the  10th 
April  last,  and  they  are  still  in  advance.  Here  is  a list  of  the  out  poor 
ide  out  in  March  .ast  [producing  a list  of  the  out-poor,  consisting  of  three 
»ses,  casual  poor,  permanent  poor,  and  orphan  and  illegitimate  children.] 
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What  was  the  object  of  printing-  this?— For  the  purpose  of  oiv- 
ing  information  to  the  parish  of  the  names  of  poor  persons,  that 
they  nught  discover  if  any  persons  M ere  imposing  on  them,  and 
obtaining  more  relief  than  they  ought. 

You  mean  by  casual  poor,  persons  who  want  only  occasional 
assistance? — Yes;  and  the  permanent  poor  are  the  lame  and  im- 
potent; the  third  class  are  orphan  and  illegitimate  children. 

Have  you  any  school  of  industry  for  such  children  7— There  are 
a great  number  of  such  schools  in  Coventry,  and  we  have  a school- 
master within  the  workhouse. 

Supposing  a man  applies  for  relief  who  is  earning  certain  M-ages, 
but  those  wages  are  not  enough  for  the  maintenance  of  his  family ; 
in  that  case  do  you  give  him  money,  or  do  you  take  his  children 
to  a school  ot  industry? — -We  generally  give  him  money;  but  in 
many  instances  M-e  take  them  into  the  house  of  industry,  where 
they  are  taught  to  knit,  sew  and  read,  the  female  branch  of  them. 

In  this  list  of  the  casual  poor,  are  there  not  many  able-bodied 
persons  w.ho  are  earning  wages  that  are  deemed  insufficient  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  families? — Certainly, 

Are  they  principally  persons  of  that  description  ? — They  are  now 
principally  out  of  employ. 

Are  some  of  them  in  employment  but  not  earning  enough  ns  it 
is  supposed  for  the  maintenance  of  their  families? — Certainly. 

Are  you,  on  the  part  of  the  directors  of  the  poor,  able  to  suggest 
any  remedies  for  alleviating  your  present  difficulties? — The  di- 
rectors beg  to  submit,  that  the  poor  should  be  considered  as  the 
poor  of  the  nation  at  large,  and  supported  out  of  a rate  embracing 
real  and  personal  property. 

A national  fund? — Yes,  a national  fund,  embracing  real  and 
personal  property,  or  else  that  the  district  should  be  enlarged. 

Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  rate  the  other  parishes  in  the 
county,  in  aid  of  those  that  have  been  distressed? — bo,  we  have 
made  no  attempt ; which  is,  because  we  have  been  told  M-e  cannot 
avail  ourselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  there 
being-  no  district  called  a hundred  with  us. 

You  have  mentioned  that  the  directors  are  of  opinion  that  the 
district  should  be  enlarged  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  ? — Yes; 
that  if  the  Legislature  should  not  adopt  the  plan  of  a national 
fund,  that  the  district  should  be  enlarged,  and  embrace  all  the 
parishes  which  receive  a benefit  from  the  place  M-hich  is  distressed. 

You  mean  that  it  should  contain  all  the  parishes  in  the  county 
and  city  of  Coventry*  or  to  go  even  beyond  that? — Yes  ; and  ex- 
tend beyond  the  county  of  Coventry  : it  is  also  the  opinion  of  the 
directors  that  the  landlords  of  the  small  houses  should  be  rated 
to  the  poor  upon  some  proportion  of  the  rents  they  receive. 

Are  the  owners  of  those  small  houses  generally  resident  in  Co- 
ventry and  its  neighbourhood,  or  do  they  live  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom? — In  Coventry  almost  all  of  them;  there  are  very  few 
of  them,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  who  live  out  of  it. 

Are  you  burthened  with  the  maintenance  of  any  Scotch  or  Irish 
families  ? — Many  Irish,  and  some  Scotch. 
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Has  (hat  usually  been  the  case  * — It  has,  for  many  years. 

Can  you  speak  to  the  number  ot  Irish  or  Scotch  . — No,  I cannot, 

but  there  are  a <treat  number.  . 

Have  the  'generality  of  them  worked  for  some  time  in  your  pa- 
rish, or  have  they  lately  come  into  it?— The  generality  of  them 
have  tv orked  there  some  time  in  the  ribbon  branch. 

Have  th£y  acquired  settlements  there  ? — None  of  those  that  we 
consider  as  a burthen;  the  persons  we  complain  of  are  not  those 
who  have  settlements,  but  those  who  have  none. 


Casual  poor? — Yes.  q X7 

Have  any  of  them  been  removed  under  the  A agrant  Act  • — No; 
we  cannot  remove  them  under  the  Vagrant  Act,  because  they  have 
been  for  a time  resident  in  Coventry,  and  consequently  not  guilty 
of  acts  of  vagrancy,  and  therefore  we  cannot  remove  them. 

Have  you  many  Scotch?— "Not  so  many  as  Irish;  1 do  not  think 
there  are  a great  many  ; (here  are  some  l know. 

What  is  the  prevalent  mode  of  gaining  settlement  in  Coventry  . 
— By  apprenticeship  and  hiring  and  service ; they  are  very  de- 
sirous of  being  hound  apprentice  in  Coventry,  because  the  right 
of  election  lies  in  persons  having  served  seven  years  apprentice- 
ship, and  in  that  class  of  persons  only. 

Probably  persons  are  not  desirous  of  taking  apprentices  for  that 
reason  ? — Yes,  they  are  very  desirous  of  taking  them. 

Has  each  parish  in  Coventry  a workhouse? — There  is  one  com- 
mon workhouse  for  the  two  parishes. 

How  are  the  poor  employed  in  the  workhouse  ? — We  employ  a 
very  few  in  the  twisting  or  throwing  of  silk. 

Do  you  admit  info  the  house  the  impotent  and  children  only,  or 
do  you  admit  able-bodied  persous? — Able-bodied  persons  as  well. 

Is  the  house  at  present  full? — Nearly  full;  on  the  twenty-ninth 
of  last  month  there  Mere  tMo  hundred  and  eighty-one  in  the 
house. 

Was  the  house  calculated  to  hold  that  number  ? — It  will  hold  a 
greater  number  than  that. 

The  proportion  of  your  out-poor  is  much  greater  than  your  in- 
poor?— Clearly  so.  Our  out-poor  is  very  nearly  6,000 ; I think 
one-third  of  our  population. 

Have  you  any  friendly  societies  in  Coventry? — A great  many. 

Are  they  able  to  maintain  themselves  at  present? — It  is  no  objec- 
tion ar  all  to  a man  continuing  a member  of  a society,  thtft  he  has 
received  parish  relief. 

They  continue  to  make  deposits? — They, do. 

Have  you  any  saving  banks? — We  have  not;  the  directors  at 
Easter,  at  their  meeting,  recommended  them  to  be  established, 
and  steps  are  now  taking  that  1 hope  M ill  have  the  effect  of  pro- 
ducing one. 

Supposing  the  demands  for  relief  should  increase,  have  you  any 
means  of  increasing  your  assessment? — No;  I am  afraid  there 
would  be  a total  failure  of  means  if.  they  were  rated  higher  than 
they  are  now.  We  are  bound  to  make  an  equal  rate  by  law ; we 


cannot  rate  the  rich  higher  than  the  poor,  we  must  rate  them  all 
in  the  same  proportion  on  the  property  they  occupy.  Lord  [lood 
is  an  inhabitant  of  one  of  the  parishes;  if  we  rate  Lord  Hood  46a. 
an  acre  for  his  land,  his  land  being  of  as  good  a quality  Only  as  his 
neighbours,  we  cannot  rate  him  higher  than  the  other;  if  he  occu- 
pies, as  he  does,  250  acres  of  land,  we  must  rate  his  neighbour 
who  has  about  the  same  quantity  in  the  same  proportion,  and  who 
has  not  perhaps  equal  means  of  paying  it. 

Have  you  any  means  of  ascertaining  the  comparative  rental  of  the 
houses  that  do  contribute  to  the  rate, and  those  which  do  not  ? — By 
a reference  to  the  property  tax  assessment,  and  taking  out  the 
names  of  course. 

But  you  have  not  done  that? — I have  not;  [can  furnish  the 
Committee  with  it  by  writing  home. 

Is  the  trade  at  Coventry  in  a particularly  distressed  state  at  pre- 
sent?— One  part  is  particularly  bad,  the  watch  trade,  and  one 
branch  of  the  ribbon  hade. 

Have  either  of  them  improved  within  the  last  two  or  three 
mouths? — One  branch  of  the  ribbon  trade  is  very  much  improved, 
the  manufacturing  of  broad  ribbons;  it  is  called  the  faqcy  trade,  it 
is  the  making  of  the  embossed  or  figured  ribbon;  that  branch  has 
certainly  been  much  improved  ; but  the  wages  paid  for  the  work  in 
this  branch  are  exceedingly  low',  and  not  sufficient  for  the  main- 
tenance of  even  a small  family. 

Is  it  for  the  home  market,  or  for  foreign  exportation,  that  increase 
of  demand  has  taken  placer — Principally  the  home  market. 

Have  you  been  able  to  find  employment  for  those  able-bodied 
men  who  have  applied  to  you  for  want  of  work  ? — We  have  sent 
them  as  supernumeraries  upon  the  roads,  merely  for  the  sake  of 

giving  employment  to  them,  and  in  the  cleansing  of  the  streets  we 
ave  employed  them. 

Do  you  give  money  to  any  persons  of  that  description,  without 
requiring  work  to  be  done  for  it  ? — We  do  to  some  who  have  large 
families. 

Without  requiring  any  work? — It  is  over  and  above  the  value  of 
their  work. 

If  a man  conies  and  says  he  is  an  able-bodied  man,  and  cannot 
get  wait  k any  where,  do  you  give  him  money  without  sending  him 
to  the  road,  or  any  where  else  ? — If  we  find  hint  fit  and  able,  we 
send  him  to  the  roads,  or  give  him  some  labour. 

In  giving-  money  to  persons  with  large  families,  in  addition  to 
the  sum  t hey  earn  by  their  labour,  do  you  consider  that  as  a relief 
for  the  ' Itildren  or. a relief  for  the  parent? — Both  parent  and  child 
we  coo-;der;  we  take  the  number  of  the  family,  and  w'e  make  up 
their  earnings  at  least  to  half-a-crown  a week  per  heaJ,  if  they  are 
in  health. 

That  depends  upon  the  price  of  bread?— Yes;  the  price  of 
bread  is  high  w ith  us,  the  meat  is  low  , and  so  are  coals. 

What  statute  do  you  believe  describes  the  persons  to  whom  relief 
is  to  be  administered? — The  statute  of  Elizabeth ; but  we  have  uoi 
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conformed  to  it,  certainly,  strictly;  l think  throughout  the  kingdom 
at  large  they  have  not.  f 

Is  there  any  other  statute  which  you  interpret  as  describing 
persons  who  are  entitled  to  relief? — Not  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection. 

Does  not  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  direct  the  children  to  lie  set  to 
work? — It  does;  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  directs  that  the  poor, 
shall  be  set  to  work. 

What  is  there  in  that,  or  any  other  statute,  which  authorizes  you 
to  give  money  to  children,  or  to  parents  for  children  ? — I should 
think  we  are  bound  under  those  words  to  do  it ; weare bound  to  raise 
competent  sums  for  the  necessary  relief  ot  the  lame,  impotent,  old 
blind,  and  such  others  among  them,  being  poor  and  not  able  to 
work,  and  also  for  the  putting  out  poor  children  apprentices. 

You  have  stated  in  your  evidence,  that  there  is  a workhouse  for 
the  two  parishes  ; is  that  under  Mr.  Gilbert’s  Act  ? — No,  under  a 
local  Act. 

Have  you  found  it  succeed  ? — It  has  been  attended  with  consi- 
derable benefit  to  the  town. 

Does  youi  governor  under  that  Act  find  employment  for  the 
poor;  by  sending  them  oHt  to  work  at  different  places,  or  employ 
them  in  the  house? — Such  of  them  as  are  employed  for  the  benefk 
of  the  parish  are  employed  in  the  house  of  industry,  but  they  are 
very  few  in  number. 

And  you  find,  in  regard  to  the  care  of  the  old  and  impotent  and 
children,  that  answers  your  purpose? — It  has  been  much  better 
for  the  parish,  I think,  and  also  for  the  poor  persons  residing  in 
the  house;  they  were  not  so  well  taken  care  of  previously  to  the 
erection  of  that  house  of  industry. 

You  relieve  the  casual  poor? — We  do. 

You  prefer  relieving  them  to  removing  them  to  their  parishes? 
— We  remove  all  those  who  are  not  settled  with  us ; we  only  relieve 
our  own  poor. 

It  appears  that  there  are  three  parishes  in  Coventry? — No;  the 
parish  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist  has  long  supported  its  own  poor 
with  the  parish  of  Saint  Michael ; and  is  considered,  for  all  judicial 
purposes,  the  parish  of  Saint  Michael ; there  is  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  parishes,  and  if  a person  has  a settlement  in  the 
parish  of  Saint  John,  he  is  considered  as  having  a settlement  in  the 
parish  of  Saint  Michael.  The  rate  for  supporting  the  poor  is  very 
unequal  in  the  parishes  of  Coventry  ; the  Holy  Trinity  pays  only 
one-third,  and  the  Saint  Michael’s  two-thirds. 

Is  the  mode  of  rating  the  same  in  both  parishes  ? — If  we  want  a 
sum  of  900/.  to  be  raised  for  the  support  of  the  poor  for  a month; 
the  parish  of  Saint  Michael  raises  000/.  and  the  Holy  Trinity  300/.; 
so  that  the  Holy  Trinity  would  raise  it  by  a rate  of  sixpence  in  the 
pound,  ami  Saint  Michael  would  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a 
shilling.  I be<r  to  state  to  the  Committee,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of 
the  directors,  that  unless  some  relief  be  afforded,  by  considering 
the  poor  as  the  poor  of  the  country,  and  supported  out  of  one  com- 
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mon  fund,  or  by  enlarging  the  districts  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor,  and  by  rating  the  landlords  of  small  and  divided  houses, 
which  do  not  at  present  contribute,  the  city  of  Coventry  will  be 
unable  much  longer  to  maintain  its  poor. 

What  is  the  population  of  Coventry  ?— The  population  was 
17,92-3,  according  to  the  last  census. 
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APPENDIX, 


appendix. 


Appendix,  (A.) 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  of  the  General  Assembly,  Edinburg ; on 
the  Letter  to  the  Moderator  by  the  Right  Hon.  William  Sturges  Bourne. 


SIR,  Edinburg,  17th  June,  1817. 

I duly  communicated  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
the  Letter  of  the  29th  of  May,  with  which  you,  as  Chairman  of  the  Comit- 
tee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  have  been  pleased  to  honour  me. 

lu  answer  to  this  letter,  I have  it  now  in  my  power  to  transmit  to  you 
such  a Report  as  the  Committee  of  the  Assembly,  expressly  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  has  been  euabled  to  draw  up  from  information  to  which  it  had 
immediate  access;  but  I have,  at  the  same  time,  the  honour  of  informing 
you,  that  the  Assembly  has  directed  its  Committee  to  collect  information 
more  generally  throughout  the  Church,  which  will  enable  me  hereafter  to 
transmit  to  you  a fuller  account  of  the  management  of  the  Poor  in  Scot- 
land. 


1 have  the  honour  to  he  respectfully. 

Your  most  faithful  and  obedient  Servant 

Gaven  Gibb,  Moderator. 


W.  Sturges  Bourne,  Esq. 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 


The  Committee  Report,  That  with  the  assistance  of  the  Returns  made 
to  Mr.  Kennedy's  Inquiries,  they  have  been  able  to  prepare  a Statement  of 
the  Management  of  the  Poor  in  upwards  of  one  hundred  parishes  in  Scot- 
land, which  is  ready  to  be  laid  before  the  Assembly ; that  there  are  still  a 
very  considerable  number  of  additional  Returns,  amounting  nearly,  perhaps, 
to  another  hundred  parishes,  which  it  has  not  been  possible  within  the  time 
allowed  them  to  arrange  ; and  that  the  Committee  take  the  liberty  of  sug- 
gesting the  following  Remarks,  which  have  occurred  to  them,  on  the  Re- 
turns which  they  have  already  arranged. — They  remark, 

!•  That  the  Scotch  have  uniformly  proceeded  on  the  principle,  that 
every  individual  is  bound  to  provide  for  himself  by  his  own  labour,  as  long 
tis  he  is  able  to  do  so;  and  that  his  parish  is  only  bound  to  make  up  tha't 
portion  of  the  pecessaries  of  life,  which  he  cannot  earn  or  obtain  by  other 
lawful  ineaus. 

2.  That  even  in  cases  of  extreme  poverty,  the  relations  and  neighbours 
of  the  Paupers  have  a pride  in  providing  for  their  necessities,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part. — That  this  circumstance  will  account  for  the  small  number 
of  Paupers  m some  very  populous  parishes ; aud  serves  at  the  same  time  to 
explain  a fact,  which  is  obvious  in  so  many  of  the  Returns  in  the  country 
districts,  that  the  sums  given  to  the  Paupers  appear  to  be  so  disproportioned 
to  what  their  real  necessities  require.  A small  sum,  given  to  aid  their 
other  resources,  aflords  them  the  relief  which  is  necessary  ; and  it  would  he 
both  against  the  true  interest  and  the  moral  habits  of  the  people,  if  a more 
ample  provision  were  made  for  them  by  their  parishes 
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8. 1 hat  the  distinction  made  in  a great  proportion  of  the  Returns  between 
the  Poor  in  the  regular  parish  roll,  and  the  industrious  Poor  who  receive 
only  occasional  supply,  is  of  equal  importance  to  the  morals  and  the  best 
interests  of  the  country.  Those  of  the  brst  class  receive  a constant  supply 
from  the  parish  funds  ; those  of  the  second  are  only  assisted  when  they  are 
laid  aside  from  work  by  sickness  or  accidental  causes  ; and  especially  during 
that  season  of  the  year  which  chiefly  affects  their  health  or  suspends  their 
usual  labours.  They  receive  at  that  time  such  assistance  as  their  immediate 
necessities  demand,  for  the  limited  period  when  they  are  in  this  situation:  but 
when  the  cause  which  occasioned  their  demand  ceases  to  operate  the  parish 
assistance  is  withdrawn,  and  they  return  to  their  labour,  under  a conviction, 
which  they  never  relinquish,  that  both  their  subsistence  and  their  comfort 
must  ultimately  depend  on  their  personal  industry. 

4.  That  it  appears  from  the  Returns  which  have  yet  been  examined,  that 
ui  a great  porportion  of  the  country  parishes  in  which  legal  assessments  have 
been  introduced,  they  have  been  afterwards  abandoned  ; either  because  it 
has  been  found  by  experience  that  whatever  addition  the  ordinary  funds  re- 
quired might  be  found  at  much  less  expense  by  means  of  voluntary  contri- 
butions, when  any  urgent  pressure  on  the  Poor  should  render  it  necessary  ; 
or  because  a regular  assessment  in  those  parishes  have  very  generally  been 
observed  to  produce  an  influx  of  Paupers  from  other  parishes,  who  in  three 
years  (by  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  law  for  the  last  forty  years)  can  ac- 
quire a legal  settlement,  if  during  that  time  they  have  supported  themselves 
by  their  own  industry  ; aggravating  in  this  way  the  parochial  burden  beyond 
all  reasonable  proportion.  Jt  .s  clear,  from  the  Returns  examined,  and  the 
remarks  contained  in  them,  that  this  observation  applies  to  no  inconsiderable 
number  of  parishes,  though  the  experience  may  be  different  in  other  situa- 
tions which  have  not  yet  fallen  under  the  view  of  the  Committee ; and  that 
the  voluntary  contributions  which  are  substituted  in  place  of  legal  assess- 
ments, though  in  some  instances  they  are  unequal  and  partial,  from  the  in- 
attention or  disinclination  of  individuals,  have  in  general  been  found  to  ans- 
wer the  purpose,  relieving  those  parishes  of  a much  greater  and  more  per- 
manent burden,  and  as  effectually  providing  for  the  real  necessities  of  the 
Poor. 

5.  That  it  appears  to  the  Committee,  that  in  those  districts  to  which  the 
Reports  they  have  considered  relate,  the  weekly  collections  at  the  churches, 
in  parishes  in  which  there  are  few  Dissenters,  go  far  to  provide  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Poor ; that  collections  at  the  churches  have -been  in  use  from 
the  earliest  periods  of  the  Scotch  ecclesiastical  establishment,  and  are  re- 
cognised iu  the  Acts  of  Parliament  both  as  an  ancient  and  legal  “resource  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Poor. — That  every  encouragement  ought  to  be  given 
to  the  continuance  of  the  weekly  collections  ; and  that  those  parishes  havt 
not  judged  wisely,  who  appear  to  have  abandoned  them  to  make  way  for 
regular  assessments. — That  though  it  is  true,  that  where  there  are  legal 
assessments  established,  an  unequal  burden  is  laid  on  the  inhabitants  who 
attend  the  parish  church,  and  give  their  weekly  contributions  there,  inde- 
pendent of  what  they  pay  to  the  assessment ; it  is  also  true,  that  the  aposto- 
lical rule  of  making  such  collections  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  adopted 
by  our  church,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Legislature,  should  not  be  hastily  de- 
parted from  ; and  that  the  discontinuance  of  such  collections  has  obviously 
a most  pernicious  influence  to  render  Poor’s  Rates  both  oppressive  and 
perpetual. 

0.  That  it  is  clear  to  the  Committee,  that  in  almost  all  the  country  parishes 
which  have  hitherto  come  under  their  notice,  where  a regular  assessment 
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has  been  established,  the  wants  of  the  Poor,  and  the  extent  of  the  assess- 
ments have  gradually  and  progressively  increased  from  their  commence- 
ment; and  that  it  does  appear  to  be  a matter  of  very  senous  interest  to 
the  community  at  large,  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  this  practice  from 
being  generally  adopted  ; to  limit  the  assessments  as  much  as  they  can  be 
limited,  where  the  circumstances  of  particular  parishes  render  them  una- 
voidable ; and  whenever  it  is  practicable,  to  abandon  them. 

7.  That  it  appears  to  the  Committee  from  the  Returns  before  them,  that 
the  weekly  collections  at  the  churches  are  a very  efficient  resource  for  the 
Parochial  Poor,  in  every  case  in  which  there  are  a few  Dissenters,  or  persons 
who  absent  themselves  from  their  parish  church  ; it  is  equally  clear,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  in  those  parishes  in  which  the  accommodation  provided  for 
the  inhabitants  in  the  parish  churches  bears  no  proportion  to  the  population, 
a legal  assessment  seems  to  be  inevitable,  as  long  as  this  continues  to  be 
the  situation  of  those  parishes  ; that  iu  such  of  these  cases  as  have  fallen 
under  the  view  of  the  Committee,  it  is  manifestly  the  ultimate  interest,  both 
of  the  landholders  and  the  parishioners,  to  their  respective  parishes  divided, 
and  a sufficient  number  of  churches  provided,  equal  to  the  number  of  in- 
habitants ; and  that  if  this  were  done  to  the  full  extent,  it  is  certain  that 
the  Poor  might  be  supported  without  any  necessity  of  having  recourse  to 
parochial  assessments. — That  at  present  the  gradual  increase  of  property 
in  some  of  those  parishes,  by  adding  to  the  funds  from  which  the  assess- 
ments are  raised,  serves  to  keep  down  the  amount  of  the  charge  on  the 
parish  at  large ; and  that  from  this  circumstance  the  amount  of  the  assess- 
ments there  has  increased  in  a much  less  proportion,  than  the  assessments 
iu  parishes  in  which  the  funds  for  assessment  or  the  property  assessed,  has 
remained  iu  a great  measure  stationary. 

8.  That  wIictc  legal  assessments  are  resorted  to  in  Scotland,  the  pro- 
visions iu  the  law  which  regulates  the  manner  of  imposing  them  are  uni- 
formly and  strictly  observed  ; that  the  law  has  given  the  power  to  assess 
a parish  to  a joint  meeting,  consisting  of  the  minister,  the  heritors,  and 
the  elders  of  the  parish,  who  are  authorized  to  meet  for  the  purpose  on 
the  first  Tuesday  of  February  and  the  first  Tuesday  of  August  in  each 
year,  when  the  assessment  is  imposed  half  yearly  ; or  on  either  of  those 
days,  when  it  is  fixed  for  a whole  year. — That  the  practice  in  general  is,  to 
hold  this  meetiug  only  once  in  the  year,  and  most  frequently  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  August,  and  at  that  time  to  assess  for  a whole  year. — That  the 
heritors  in  general,  who  are  the  persons  chiefly  interested,  are  accustomed 
to  attend  this  meeting,  and  have  the  chief  influence  in  determining  the 
amount  of  the  assessment,  have  it  always  in  their  power  to  keep  it  within 
reasonable  bounds. — That  in  former  times  it  was,  and  in  parishes  chiefly 
landward  it  still  is  imposed  according  to  the  valued  rent  of  the  lands  ; but 
that  where  a great  part  of  the  most  valuable  property  consists  in  houses, 
this  has  been  found  to  be  an  unequal  rule,  as  it  evidently  lays  on  landed 
estates  a very  disproportioned  part  of  the  burden ; that  in  these  situations, 
therefore,  the  practice  which  prevails,  and  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  de- 
cisions in  the  courts  of  law,  is  to  impose  the  assessments  according  to  the 
real  rents  of  property  both  in  houses  and  lands. — That  tht  assessments 
thus  imposed  are  laid  on  heritors  and  tenants  by  equal  portions,  the  heritor 
paying  one  half  of  the  assessment  and  the  tenant  the  other,  and  both  pro- 
portions being  paid  fiy  an  heritor  who  occupies  his  owu  property  ; with  this 
exception,  that  a deduction  is  given  of  one  fourth  or  the  half  of  the  assess- 
ment laid  on  the  heritor  of  houses  in  name  of  reparations. — That  at  thu 
annual  meeting,  at  which  such  assessments  are  imposed,  the  heritors  ar« 
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haVC  alWayS  U‘e  Powerof  determining  what  is 

lone,  so  that  it  rests  in  a great  measure  with  themselves  to  prevent  the  , 
required  'mp0Sed  fr°m  ns,n&  bey°nd  wh^  the  fair  necessitieT  of  the  parish 

tbe  statements  on  the  management  of  the  Poor  within  the  city 
he  Pd'n  ,Urg  l 311(1  »he  parish  of  Saint  Cuthbert’s,  show  in  what  manned 

firetPXre!hPr°V,ded  thC  pari8heS  °f  ,he  la'&e8t  Population  ; in  the 
hrst,  where  H ere  is  a legal  assessment,  which  has  been  but  very  lately  re- 

whb-h  ’ andf  a*'  fame '1,,,e  a Parish  workhouse;  and  in  the  second, 

stH  th  P.hhenJS  “r  SUburbs  °f  Edinburgh,  and  a larger  population 
s ill,  where  there  has  been  a legal  assessment  for  upwards  of  fifty  years, 
and  also  a parish  workhouse.  3 3 

10-  That  in  the  Schedules  taken  from  the  Returns  of  the  country  pa- 
rishes, ,n  order  to  render  their  statements  uniform,  the  Committee  have  in 
general  satisfied  themselves  with  inserting  an  average  of  ten  years,  both 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  Paupers,  and  the  Funds  which  are  employed 
in  supporting  them.  F 3 

With  these  remarks  the  Committee  conclude  this  Report;  humbly 
submitting  it  to  the  Assembly,  to  be  transmitted,  if  it  shall  be  approved  of, 
to  Mr.  stourges  Bourne. 

H.  Moncrieff  Wellwood, 

for  the  Sub  Committee. 


APPENDIX  (B.) 

PETITION  FROM  WOMBR1DGE,  IN  TIIECOUNTYOFSALOP, 
Respecting  Poor  Rates;  read  26th  March,  1817. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  in 
Parliament  assembled. 

We  the  Minister,  Churchwardens,  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  and  all  the 
Inhabitants  and  Occupiers  of  the  Lands  and  Mines  of  the  parish  of  Wom- 
bridge,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  who  pay  Poor  Rates,  beg  leave  humbly  to 
represent  to  your  Honourable  House  ; 

That  this  parish,  wherein  have  been  gotten  for  upwards  of  thirty  years, 
considerable  mines  of  coal  and  ironstone,  is  small,  but  very  populous,  con- 
taining about  1,900  Inhabitants  (of  whom  only  33  pay  Poor  Rates,)  and 
about  420  dwelling-houses,  some  of  which  are  void  : 

That  the  number  of  Poor  who  receive  pay  from,  and  are  actually  chargea- 
ble to  the  parish,  now  consist  of  620  persons,  being  nearly  one-third  of  the 
population,  which  number  is  daily  increasing  by  removals  from  other  pa- 
rishes, and  want  of  employment  : 

That  this  parish  also  contains  about  660  acres  of  land,  400  acres  whereof 
only  are  cultivated,  and  that  the  remaining  260  acres  being  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  whole,  have  been  spoiled  and  rendered  unfit  for  agriculture 
by  the  working  and  getting  of  the  mines.  And  that  the  property  of  the 
parish  is  rated  to  its  actual  value,  the  greater  part  being  held  at  a rack  rent 
and  rated  accordingly  ; and  the  other  portion  is  rated  at  the  rent  that  might 
be  had  tor  it,  and  not  according  to  the  low  rent  paid  : 

That  the  annual  value  of  the  parish  so  ascertained  is  £2,390.  19$.  7d. 
including  the  royalties  paid  for  the  mines  ; but  there  are  389  houses  which 
are  not  rated  to  the  Poor,  being  occupied  by  persons  who  are  notable  to  pay 
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any  rate,  and  many  of  whom  receive  pay  from  the  parish.  The  rents  of  the 
said  last-mentioned  houses  are  valued  at  £785.  Ids.  which  being  deducted 
from  the  total  annua)  value,  leaves  ouly  £ 1,605.  3s.  7 </.  rateable  to  the 
support  of  the  Poor  : 

That  the  expenditure  for  the  last  three  months  was  £ 602.  7s.  4a. 
and  will  consequently  at  the  present  rate  amount  to  £2,611.  3s.  6 d.  per 
annum,  which  is  £1,006.  19r.  6d.  more  than  the  yearly  value,  being 
thirty-three  shillings  in  the  pound  : 

That  the  parish  officers,  in  the  expectation  of  obtaining  assistance  from 
some  other  parish  or  parishes,  have  repeatedly  applied  to  the  proper,  autho-* 
rities  for  relief  under  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth,  by  a rate  in  aid;  and  that  they 
have  from  time  to  time  borrowed  divers  sums  of  money,  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  the  sum  of  £ 200,  in  the  hope  and  under  the  expectation  of  receiving 
such  assistance,  or  rate  in  aid,  towards  enabling  them  to  support  their  Poor, 
who  are  at  present  in  a most  wretched  and  destitute  condition  for  want  of 
clothing  and  other  necessaries  ; but  that  such  relief  has  not  yet  been 
obtained,  and  the  magistrates  give  them  no  reason  to  expect  any,  so  that 
most  of  the  occupiers  of  the  land  in  the  said  parish  who  have  for  the  last 
three  years  paid  15s.  in  the  pound  Poors  Rate  (consequently  were  possessed 
of  but  little  property  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  prt.«>  nt  y*  ar)  are 
now  from  the  excessive  burden  of  the  Poor  Hates  reduced  nearly  to  insol- 
vency, and  that  in  some  instances  warrants  of  distress  have  been  issued  and 
their  goods  sold,  and  at  the  present  time  the  fanning  stock  of  the  largest 
farm  in  the  parish  is  about  to  be  sold  up  to  pay  the  Poor  Hates.  It  will 
therefore  appear  to  your  Honourable  House  evident,  the  annual  value  of 
the  lands,  mines,  and  houses  in  this  parish,  is  not  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
numerous  and  increasing  Poor  eveu  if  the  same  were  to  be  set  free  of  rent ; 
and  that  these  circumstances  will  inevitably  compel  the  occupiers  of  the 
lands  and  mines  to  relinquish  them,  and  that  the  Poor  will  be  without  relief, 
and  without  any  known  mode  of  obtaining  it,  unless  some  assistance  is  spee- 
dily afforded  them : 

We  therefore  humbly  pray,  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  take  these  cir- 
cumstances into  your  serious  consideration,  and  make  such  additional 
or  explanatory  laws,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  parishes  overburdened 
with  Poor  to  obtain  assistance  from  other  parishes  not  so  burdened,  as 
to  your  Honourable  House  shall  'seem  best. 

And  your  Petitioners  shall  ever  pray.  , 

RENTS.  i 

£.  S.  d. 

— Charles  Richard  Cameron  - Minister. 
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Appendix  (C.) 

FARM  TO  EMPLOY  POOR;  CRANRROOK,  KENT. 

Sir,  Swifts,  Cranbrook,  24th  March,  1817. 

ON  my  return  from  attending  our  county  assizes,  Mr.  Tye,  one  of  the 
overseers  of  the  Poor  of  this  parish,  brought  me  a letter,  which  he  had 
received  from  you,  relative  to  the  management  of  the  Poof  of  this  parish, 
aud  particularly  as  to  the  management  and  good  effect  the  parish  feel  from 
a farm  which  is  rented  apd  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  parish.  I answer 
. the  letter  myself,  as  1 have  taken  much  trouble  to  ascertain  the  good  effect 
the  parish  derive  from  the  farm. — The  farm  consists  of  nearly  four  hundred 
acres  ; and  a certain  number  (eight)  of  the  principal  inhabitants  in  the 
parish,  of  which  I am  one,  hire  the  farm  as  trustees  for  the  parish ; the 
landlord  choosing  to  have  permanent  people  answerable  for  his  rent,  which 
could  not  be  the  case  were  the  overseers  to  be  named.  I conceive,  and  I have 
taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  it,  that  the  farm  lessens  the  Poors  Rate  from 
4.r  to  5$  in  the  pound.  The  farm-house  answers  for  the  workhouse;  the 
master  of  the  workhouse  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  farm  ; a bailiff  is  kept 
to  manage  that,  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees.  The  poor,  old  and 
young,  are  generally  about  one  hundred  in  the  bouse,  all  who  are  able  to 
work , are  employed  on  the  farm  in  common  works  of  agriculture  ; they  work 
under  the  direction  of  the  bailiff,  as  other  farmers  servants  do,  not  having 
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any  pay,  except  a few  pence  per  week,  as  an  encouragement.  The  master 
of  the  house  finding  food  for  them,  the  people  work  very  willingly,  and 
are  anxious  to  remain  in  the  house.  We  avoid  keeping  able  hearty  men  in 
the  house ; if  men  want  work  for  a short  time,  the  overseers  send  them 
with  a note  to  the  bailiff',  who  employs  them  at  common  labourers  wages 
per  day,  but  does  not  board  or  lodge  them  in  the  house.  It  a mechanic 
applies  to  the  overseers  for  subsistfnce  or  work,  he  is  sent  to  the  farm, 
and  immediately  set  to  agricultural  work,  which  they  are  always  willing  to 
do  ; he  may  not  be  able  to  do  nice  and  minute  agricultural  work,  but  there  is 
always  such  as  he  can  be  employed  on.  We  relieve  many  who  do  not  live  in 
the  Poor  House,  viz.  such  as  have  large  families  but  must  be  relieved  ; their 
earnings  cannot  support  them  ; our  labourers  have  generally  13j  per  week 
in  winter,  and  15a-  in  summer ; a man  with  15s  per  week  may  support  him- 
self, wife  and  three  children.  I cannot  say  how  much  each  Pauper  costs  for 
maintenance  per  week,  as  it  is  so  blended  with  the  produce  from  the  farm. 
Our  farm  consists  of  com,  pasture,  and  hops,  and  considerably  of  wood  ; 
the  farm  finds  the  greater  part  of  wheat  for  flour  for  the  house ; in  general 
have  sufficient.  This  year  the  wheat  is  short,  owing  to  the  crop  being  a bad 
one ; wood  for  firing,  the  produce  of  six  or  eight  cows,  about  400  stone  of 
pork  fed  by  the  farm,  and  some  sheep  are  killed  ; our  hops  bring  us  a good 
deal  of  money  We  have  also  a brick-kiln  on  the  farm,  which  gives  em- 
ployment to  many  people.  Had  we  not  a farm  to  employ  the  Poor,  our 
Poor  would  be  nearly  useless,  as  this  is  not  a manufacturing  county.  I 
conceive  a very  material  benefit  arising  from  the  farm  is,  that  the  children 
are  early  learut  agricultural  labour,  and  of  course  art*  ready  for  farmers 
service. 

We  have  lately  had  so  many  men  out  of  employ,  that  we  have  employed 
them  on  the  parish  roads,  and  such-like,  making  it  a rule  never  to  give 
relief  money  but  in  the  shape  of  work,  or  provisions.  When  the  parish 
officers  are  obliged  to  find  tire  labourers  work,  they  give  less  than  the 
usual  wages,  that  they  may  take  pains  to  find  work  for  themselves.  I 
have  had  the  overseers  with  me  this  morning,  and  given  them  my  advice 
in  what  way  to  answer  the  printed  queries,  and  will  soon  send  them  to  you. 
I should  say  more  on  this  subject,  but  those  queries  anticipate  the  neces- 
sity. The  high  price  of  cottages  are  very  hurtful  to  the  poor,  and  the 
parish  are  necessitated  to  assist  very  much  in  the  payment  of  the  rents,  or 
the  poor  man’s  goods  would  be  sold,  and  he  be  turned  destitute  on  the 
parish.  Few  of' the  cottages  let  for  less  than  £5  per  annum,  and  many 
more  than  that.  We  are  labouring,  1 believe,  like  most  parts  of  England, 
under  a too  abundant  population,  owing  to  the  increase  in  early  marriages, 
and  the  farmers  keeping  few  labourers  or  workmen  in  their  houses,  which 
drives  the  labourer  to  hire  a house ; or,  what  is  worse,  live  as  a lodger  at 
a public  house.  I have  been  many  years  resident  in  this  parish,  and 
acting  as  a magistrate,  of  course  am  pretty  conversant  with  the  poor.  I 
am  sorry  I was  not  aware  of  the  information  you  now  wish  for  when  I was 
in  London  a fortnight  ago.  I should  have  been  happy  to  have  conversed 
with  you  on  the  subject,  and  shall  be  happy  to  answer  any  inquiries  you 
may  address  to  me.  And  am  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

J.  AtfSTEK. 

N.B. — We  build  Cottages  for  the  parish,  being  cheaper  than  paying 
rents,  u we  have  mostly  our  own  materials,  and  employ  our  Poor. 

1 homis  Fkanklano  Lewis,  Esq. 

Albemarle-street,  London. 
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Appendix  (L>.) 

ON  the  Practicability  of  employing  the  Poor  in  the  Labours  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  utility  of  renting  “ Parochial  Farms”  for 
that  purpose.  BytheRt.  Honourable  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart. 

Sir, 

The  difficulty  of  finding  employment  for  the  Poor,  has  necessarilv 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Public  at  the  present  moment.  It  was  there- 
fore with  much  pleasure  I learnt  that  a system  had  been  adopted  in  Kent 
(the  hirmg  parochial  farms  and  employing  the  Poor  in  working  them) 
which  was  attended  w.th  such  success,  that  it  might  probably  be  advisable 
to  extend  the  plan  to  every  other  district  in  the  kingdom,  where  any  diffi- 
culty m finding  employment  for  the  Poor  was  experienced 

In  order  to  be  satisfied  of  the  practicability  and  the  utility  of  the 
system  l resolved  to  visit  the  farms  of  two  parishes,  in  whose  neighbour- 
hood 1 happened  to  be,  and  where  the  plan  has  been  tried  for  some  years  : 
and  1 now  propose  to  lay  before  the  Public,  the  substance  of  the  informa- 
tion thus  obtained. 

The  first  farm  I saw,  was  that  of  Beaconhill,  in  the  parish  of  Benen- 
den,  which  has  been  occupied  as  a parish  farm  for  ten  years.  The  extent 
is  about  86  acres ; the  rent'  £62  16s  but  some  other  fields  being  also  hired 
by  the  parish,  the  whole  rent  is  £111  16*.  On  the  farm  of  Beaconhill, 
one  team  of  four  horses  is  kept.  Fifteen  acres  are  in  wheat,  and  as  much 
m spring  corn  ; six  acres  in  hops.  The  farm  is  at  some  distance  from  the 
Poor  House,  and  is  cultivated,  not  as  subservient  to  that  great  object,  the 
furnishing  of  healthy  employment  to  the  Poor,  but  in  the  style  of  common 
farming,  with  the  view  of  diminishing,  by  means  of  the  profit  it  yields, 
the  burden  of  the  Poor  Rates.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  remark,  that  till 
of  late  there  was  rather  a scarcity  of  labourers,  than  of  work,  in  that 
neighbourhood  ; and  since  that  circumstance  has  been  reversed,  some  extra 
hands  have  been  employed  on  the  farm. 

The  following  is  an  Account  of  the  Net  Profits  arising  from  the  farm 
of  Beaconhill,  for  three  years,  ending  at  Michaelmas  1816: 

Profit  anno  1814,  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  Poor  Rates  - t£ 200 
Ditto,  anno  1815  - 2 00 

Ditto,  anno  1 816  - 

Average  *£1 16  13»  4 d £560 

In  the  parish  of  Colnbrook,  which  is  situated  about  50  miles  from 
London, on  the  road  to  Tenterden,  the  plan  of  parochial  farming  is  undertaken 
on  a much  greater  scale,  two  farms  being  hired,  contiguous  to  each  other, 
the  extent  and  rent  of  which  are  as  follow : 

Extent  in  Acres.  Pent. 

Sissinghurst  Castle  Farm  ------  360  - - of 318 

Brickkiln  ditto  - --  _ - - - - - 139  _ _ 239 

429  - - £448 

There  are  on  these  farms,  three  teams,  consisting  of  eight  horses,  and 
eight  working  bullocks;  also  eight  milch  cows,  eight  fatting  beasts,  one 
hundred  sheep,  and  hogs  capable  of  furnishing  400  stone  of  pork  for  the 
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use  of  the  Poor  House.  Tliis  year  the 
following  manner: 

arable  land  was  cultivated  in  the 

Wheat 

45  acres. 

Lent  Corn 

70 

Hops 

23 

Potatoes  - 

4 

Turnips 

2 

Fallow  > - 

35 

Total  - 

179 

About  twenty  acres  are  in  permanent  meadow ; the  rest  of  the  land  is  in  pas- 
ture, or  in  woods  attached  to  the  farm,  which  not  only  supply  the  house 
with  fuel,  but  with  poles  for  the  hops. 

Sissinghurst  Castle  is  an  old  mansion  house,  which  furnishes  accommo- 
dation capable  of  holding  above  100  poor  persons  ; but  with  that  number 
it  is  rather  crowded.  There  are  now  in  it  about  88  paupers,  of  which  24 
are  children.  It  is  necessary  to  purchase  some  butcher  meat  and  malt, 
but  the  farm  supplies  most  of  the  other  articles  necessary  for  the  subsistence 
of  .the  people.  Mr.  Epps,  the  overseer  of  the  Poor  House,  who  seems  to 
be  an  intelligent  person,  assured  me,  that  so  far  as  he  could  judge,  the  plan 
of  renting  parochial  farms  was  by  iar  the  best  system  to  be  adopted  for  the 
advantage  of  the  Poor  in  country  paiishes  ; the  gills  being  taught  to  milk 
cows,  and  the  boys  to  plough  and  drive  the  team,  and  other  operations  of 
husbandry  , and  that  in  consequence  of  these  acquisitions,  they  get  into  ser- 
\ice  at  an  earlier  age  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case  : both  young  and 
old  also  enjoy  an  excellent  state  of  health,  from  the  pure  and  wholesome 
air  they  breathe,  and  the  other  advantages  of  a country  life. 

. The  farm  of  Sissinghurst  has  been,  for  above  21  years,  in  the  occu- 
pation of  the  parish  ; and  a new  lease  to  that  extent  has  been  lately  entered 
into.  It  is  managed  by  a bailiff  under  the  direction  of  a committee  of  the 
neighbouring  gentlemen,  in  whose  names  the  farm  was  taken,  and  who 
are  responsible  for  the  rent. 


The  accounts  ot  the  farms,  and  the  general  expenses  of  the  parish, 
are  so  blended  together,  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  an  accurate  state- 
ment  of  the  profit  arising  from  the  land  thus  occupied ; but  the  parish 
officers  ...formed  me  that  the  Poor  Rates  in  the  parish  of  Cranbrook  were 
only  at  the  rate  ot,  8s  m the  pound  ; whilst  in  the  neighbouring  parishes, 
they  were,  in  several  instances  14  or  Vos  and  in  some  parishes,  St  no  great 

heen  fCe\hVen  , The>  had  no  <to«ht,  however,  that  had  it  not 

l2  in  tWe  Pf0fi?  T.the  ‘T’  thePoorRates  would  have  at  least  been 
12s  in  the  pound.  The  total  amount  of  those  Rates  in  the  parish  of 

keDt  down  mT'Tb*0  £ 3,8°? : conse(luently«  b.V  ‘he  Poor  Rates  being 
k P ItZA8  •?* 18  V t0  the  Parish  of  per  annum, 

to  ill  ./  e ’ 1 iat  'h°u§h  such  a plan  may  answer  in  Kent,  owing 
the  culture  ot  hops,  which  employs  a number  of  hands,  and  in  nai^ 

o^erpl"That1,ulfreat  **•  that  * 'nay  UOt  SUCCted  s°  w<i1'  ™ 

P „es-  lhat  culture,  however,  is  attended  with  great  exoense  is 

•parts  of  kingdom,S  a^^he^Seir^iffld^^  **  be  u“occuPied  in  stveraf 

-*•  - ; &;r/:rre.aS  rs; 

uC  ^ J 
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can  find  no  work,  it  is  well  worth  consideration,  whether  the  plan  of  paro- 
chial farms  might  not  be  undertaken  in  other  counties  besides  that  of  Kent. 
This  is  a favourable  time  to  try  the  experiment,  when  the  rent  of  land  is 
low,  and  the  expense  of  stocking  a farm  might  be  accomplished  by  a mode- 
rate capital.  The  plan  might  be  executed  under  the  direction  of  an  active 
and  intelligent  committee,  whose  time  could  nbt  be  more  usefully,  or  more 
satisfactorily  employed  ; and  it  would  appear,  from  the  facts  above  detailed, 
that  under  such  a system,  the  expense  of  one  half  of  the  Poor  Rates,  that 
would  otherwise  be  necessary,  might  be  saved,  and  the  Poor  furnished  with 
a healthy  and  useful  employment. 

1 am  Sir,  your  very  obedient  Servant, 

235,  Oxford-street,  October  1816.  John  Sinclair. 

***  In  the  Suffolk  Report,  3d  edition,  p.  234,  there  is  an  account  of 
“The  Houses  of  Industry”  erected  in  that  district,  several  of  which  have 
land  attached  to  them,  to  the  extent  of  from  five  to  forty-five  acres,  gene- 
rally in  pasture ; but  in  one  case,  that  of  Wangford  Hundred,  twenty-seven 
acres  are  arable.  There  does  not  seem,  however,  to  have  been  any- idea 
of  renting  farms  for  the  benefit  of  the  Poor  Rates,  or  the  employment  of 
the  Poor. 


•Appendix,  (E.) 

ON  COTTAGE  FARMS; 

A Statement  made  by  T.  G.  Estcouut,  a Member  of  the  Committee. 

At  Lady-day  1811,  a Cottage  Farm  was  instituted  by  a private  indivi- 
dual, in  the  parish  of  Rishop’s  Cannings,  in  the  county  of  \\  ilts  ; it  is  si- 
tuated at  about  half  a mile  from  the  residence  of  the  occupiers  ; the  soil  is  a 
sandy  loam,  well  calculated  for  cultivation  by  the  spade,  and  for  the  pro- 
duction of  garden  vegetables,  but  requiring  the  aid  of  manure  to  render  it 
very  fertile:  the  quantity  of  land  occupied  by  each  tenant  is  from  a quarterto 
half  an  acre  : the  rent'is  at  the  rate  of  two  guineas  per  acre,  the  landlord 
paying  tithe  and  taxes  of  every  description  : the  tenure  is  from  year  to  year 
and  the  only  conditions  are,  first,  that  the  tenant  shall  receive  no  parochial 
relief : and  secondly,  that  he  shall,  on  the  appointed  day  [in  November  in 
each  year,  pay  the  year's  rent  due  at  the  preceding  Michaelmas. 

The  effect  of  this  plan  has  been,  in  the  opinion  of  the  overseers  and  of 
those  most  competent  to  form  a correct  judgment,  higly  beneficial,  inas- 
much as  by  this  means  many  industrious  individuals  have  been  enabled  to 
relinquish  the  parochial  relief  to  which  the  maintenance  of  large  families  had 
obligedthem  to  have  recourse,  and  others  have  enlierly  escaped  the  painful 
necessity  of  becoming  dependants  in  any  degree  on  the  Poors  Rate. 

There  are  at  present  thirteen  tenants,  each  of  whom  occupies  half  an  acre  ; 
and  nineteen;  each  in  the  occupation  of  a quarter  of  an  acre. 

Three  temftits  have,  since  1812,  relinquished  their  allotments  in  conse- 
quence of  their  liecoming  farmers  or  gardeners  upon  a much  larger  scale, 
and  two  have  been  obliged  to  quit  in  consequence  of  their  having  failed  to 
comply  with  the  conditions  upon  which  they  were,  however,  immediately 
filled  as  the  vacancies  occnred. 

Of  the  thirty-two  families,  consisting  ot  one  hundred  and  fifty  individuals, 
at  present  in  occupatidn,  and  thus  creditably  and  laudably  maintaining  them- 
selves, none  have  failed  in  the  strictest  observance  or  either  of  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  they  took  their  land  ; and  it  may  be  as  satisfactory  to  the 
Committee  to  be  informed,  as  it  is  gratisfyiug  to  the  individual  making  t e 
communication,  to  state,  that  the  conduct  of  these  industrious  people  has 
been,  during  the  whole  period  of  their  tenantry,  altogether  unimpeachable. 
February  1,  1817, 
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Appendix,  (G.) 


Memorial  of  the  Magistrates  of  the  County  of  Suffolk,  respecting  Poor 

Rates. 

We,  the  undersigned  Magistrates  of  the  County  of  Suffolk,  beg  leave 
respectfidly  to  submit  to  Ihe  Committee  for  the  Revision  of  the  Poor  Laws, 
the  following  Observations  on  a subject  intimately  connected  with  that  of 
their  present  labours,  and  which  we  hope  may  be  found  not  undeserving 
their  attention : — 

the  present  alarming  state  of  the  Poor  Rates  it  must  be  obvious  to 
the  Committee,  that  there  must  have  been  some  very  unexpected  and  ex- 
traordinary alteration,  either  in  the  situation  of  the  Poor  or  in  the  mana°-e- 
ment  of  the  funds  for  their  relief,  when,  in  no  very  great  space  of  time, 
these  Rates  are  swelled  to  an  amount  not  only  unprecedented,  but  beyond 
what  any  actual  change  in  the  situation  of  the  agricultural  population 
might  appear  to  warrant 

We  are  perfectly  aware,  that  in  an  institution  embracing  such  a variety 
o objects  as  the  Rate  for  the  relief  of  the  Poor,  the  sudden  and  enor- 
mous increase  of  this  assessment  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  single  cause, 
but  to  the  co-operation  of  many,  concurring  to  produce  a joint  effect: 
nor  would  we  be  understood  to  affirm,  that  what  we  are  about  to  suggest  is 
the  most  general,  or  even  the  principal  cause  of  its  rapid  and  astonishing 
augmentation;  but  we  trust  it  will  appear  to  the  Committee,  that  it  is  owe 
amongst  many  others;  that  it  has  actually  added  very  materially  to  the 
burthen  of  the  assessment ; and  that  it  is  indefensible  in  every  point  of 
view,  as  being  at  once  unjust,  impolitic  and  cruel. 

The  circumstance  to  which  we  allude  is  a practice  which  has  prevailed, 
if  not  generally,  certainly  in  a considerable  part  of  this  county,  of  giving 
reduced  and  sufficient  wages  to  labourers  in  husbandry,  and  sending 
them  to  the  Poor  Rate  for  the  remainder  of  the  sum  necessary  for  their 
support.  Thus,  the  labourer,  whose  family  requires  eighteen  shillings  a 
week  for  their  maintenance,  receivesi  perhaps  nine  shillings  (in  some  pa- 
rishes not  more  than  six)  from  his  employer,  and  the  remaining  nine  from 
the  overseers.  It  will  be  evident  to  the  Committee,  that  a practice  like  this 
must  necessarily  raise  the  Rate- far  beyond  its  usual  amount;  that  it  is 
thus  made  subsidiary  to  wages ; and  that  it  becomes  an  assessment,  not  < 
so  much  for  the  relief  of  the  Poor  as  for  their  employers;  a great  propor- 
tion of  whose  agricultural  labour  is  paid  for  by  the  Public,  though  the  im- 
mediate benefit  is  exclusively  their  own. 

The  Committee  will  not  fail  to  observe,  that  the  evil  does  not  stop  here, 
but  accumulates  and  gathers  strength  in  its  progress.  If  the  farmer  can  re- 
duce his  wages  to  eighteen-pence  or  a shilling  a day,  lie  can,  by  the  same 
authority,  reduce,  them  to  sixpence,  to  three  pence,  or  to  a penny,  and 
throw  his  labourer  upon  the  parish  for  the  rest ; and  if  this  discretionary 
power  is  permitted  to  the  farmer,  we  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  withheld 
from  the  carpenter,  the  bricklayer,  the  blacksmith,  or  in  short,  from  any 
person  exercising  a trade  and  employing  the  labour  of  others.  I3y  which 
means  the  wages  of  the  whole  of  the  labouring  Poor  will  be  thrown  upon 
the  Rates,  and  this  most  useful  and  industrious  class  of  the  community 
will  become  at  once  eleemosynary  and  dependent. 
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We  beg  to  remind  the  Committee,  that  if  we  do  not  follow  up  our  conclu- 
sion to  the  manufacturing  Poor,  it  is  because  Suffolk  is  principally  an 
agricultural  county,  and  because  we  wish  to  confine  our  suggestions  to 
What  falls  immediately  within  our  own  cognizance.  And  we  also  beg  to 
state  our  conviction,  that  the  situation  of  the  farmers  is  not  such  as  disables 
them  from  paying  for  their  labour  at  a fair  and  reasonable  rate  of  wages. 
If,  indeed,  the  Poor  Rates  were  levied  solely  upon  those  who  employed,  la- 
bourers, the  evil,  though  great,  would  be  less  oppressive.  But  \yhen  it  is 
recollected  that  the  small  occupier,  who  cultivates  his  little  farm  by  his  own 
labour  and  that  of  his  family;  that  the  tradesman,  the  mechanic,  and  (wherb 
cottages  are  rated,  or  where  a little  land  is  attached  to  them)  even  the  la- 
bourer is  compelled  to  pay  to  this  assessment",  the  hardship  and  partiality 
of  this  practice  is  most  evident  and  striking. 

In  large  villages  and  country  towns,  where  a considerable  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  .are  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  Poor  Rate,  although  not 
occupiers  ot  lands,  the  injustice  of  this  system  is  also  very  apparent.  The 
professional  man,  the  annuitant,  the  shopkeeper,  the  artisan,  all  are  taxed 
for  the  payment  of  labour,  from  which  they  derive  no  immediate  benefit,  and 
in  the  profits  of  which  they  have  no  participitation. 

We  forbear  to  enlarge  further  upon  the  subject,  as  we  trust  enough  has 
already  been  said  to  satisfy  the  Committee,  that  such  an  appropriation  of 
what  ought  to  be  the  Poor's  Hate  is  unjust. 

It  is  also  impolitic ; — For  it  tend*  to  debase  the  industrious  labourer  to 
the  class  of  the  Pauper ; it  habituates  him  to  the  reception  of  parish  relief; 
it  leaches  him  to  look  to  the  Rate  for  his  usual  maintenance,  instead  of  ap- 
p ying  to  it  reluctantly  in  sickness  or  old  age  ; and  it  saps  the  vital  orino- 
ple  of  industry,  and  obliterates  the  little  remaining  honest  pride  of  inde- 
pendance. 

U is  cruel ;— Because  the  burthen  of  the  wages  of  labour,  the  immediate 
profit  ot  which  is  to  others,  is  thus  thrown  upon  that  part  of  the  community 
which  is  already  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  public  taxes,  and  of  the  neces- 
sary parochial  assessments. 

We  beg  to  submit  to  the  Committee,  that  for  the  evil  thus  detailed,  the 
existing  laws,  in  our  apprehension,  furnish  no  relief,  if  the  labourer,  whose 
earnings  are  insufficient  for  his  support,  applies  to  a magistrate,  the  magis- 
ra  e,  having  no  power  to  fix  the  rate  of  wages,  must,  however  reluctantly 
ordkk  relief  from  the  Poor  Rate;  and,  os  this  order  is  final  and  conclusive 
the  several  classes  before  mentioned  as  aggrieved  by  this  unequal  assess- 
ment art  precluded  from  the  benefit  of  appeal  against  the  oversrTrJTc- 
prSomd  Cft  Wlth°Ut  remetJy  a^nst  this  glairing  act  of  injustice  and  op- 

Sucli  being  our  view  of  the  subject,  we  hope  we  may  be  allowed  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  necessity  of  putting  a stop  to  this  per 
mcious  practice  of  mrjf.ng  the  wages  of  labour  with  the  relief  of  the  >W 
i"d’  “treat,nS  ‘heir  indulgence  for  the  freedom  of  these  suggestions  we 
leave  the  matter  in  their  hands,  in  the  full  confidence  that  they  will  adopt 
re£ullltl°ns  as  in  their  wisdom  they  shall  think  advisable  and  expedient 

?0l£-  , Wm  Carthew. 

T.  S.  Gooch.  Ed.  Moor. 

D E.  Davy.  Cha'  Brooke 

. Hotham.  Charles  Davy. 

Geo  Turner  Sam.  Kilderbee. 

®ar  ee>  John  Gibson. 

W-  Kwne.  , Henry  Denny  Berners. 


ADDENDA. 
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By  the  Lords  Committees  appointed  to  consider 
of  the  Poor  Laws,  and  report  to  the  House ; and 
who  were  empowered  to  report  the  Evidence  taken 
before  them  from  time  to  time  to  the  House ; and 
to  whom  several  Petitions  on  the  Subject  have  been 
referred. 

Ordered  to  Report, 

That  in  applying  themselves  to  the  important  subject  referred-  to 
their  consideration,  the  Committee  have  felt  it  their  duty  in  the 
first  instance  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  laws  which  are  to  be 
found  upon  the  Statute  Book  at  an  early  period,  the  provisions  of 
many  of  which  were  afterwards  embodied  in  the  act  of  the  43d  of 
Elizabeth,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  system.  The 
statute  of  labourers  of  the  23d  of  Edward  111.  appears  to  have 
been  enacted  in  consequence  of  the  melancholy  effects  arising 
from  a pestilential  disorder  that  had  prevailed  at  that  period,  aim 
which  caused  so  great  a scarcity  of  labourers  in  husbandry,  that 
an  Act.  wras  passed  containing  the  following  provisions:  “ That 
every  person  under  sixty  years  of  age,  able  to  work,  and  not  de- 
riving any  fixed  maintenance  from  trade,  handicraft,  or  personal 
property  of  his  ow  n,  nor  possessing  land  requiring  his  own  labour, 
and  not  being  already  engaged  in  other  service,  should,  if  re- 
quired, to  engage  in  a service  fit  and  suitable  tohis  station, he  held 
to  be  so  engaged  to  the  person  so  requiring  him;  and  should  re- 
ceive the  usual  w'ages  of  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  he 
should  serve,  on  an  average  of  the  last  twenty,  or  six,  or  five 
years.” 

There  are  other  provisions  to  prevent  a greater  number  of  la- 
bourers being  employed  by  any  one  person  than  are  necessary  for 
his  service;  and  also  for  the  punishing1  of  those  who  shall  refuse 
suitable  service  and  employment,  by  imprisonment,  unless  proper 
security  shall  be  given. 

There  then  follows  a series  of  Acts  of  the  same  year  (23d  Edw. 
III.)  to  |>revent  agricultural  labourers  from  quitting  their  service 
before  the  time  agreed  upon,  without  licence  or  reasonable  cause; 
and  against  the  giving  or  receiving  of  higher  than  the  accustomed 
wages;  under  pain  of  imprisonment  in  the  case  of  the  artificers  or 
workmen,  and  of  the  forfeiture  of  treble  the  value  in  the  case  of 
the  lord  of  a town  or  manor  offending  against  the  statute. 

The  2d.  of  Rich.  II.  confirms  the  above  acts,  and  in  the  12th  of 
Rich.  II.  other  statues  were  enacted,  restraining  labourers  and  ser- 
vants from  leaving  the  hundred,  rape,  or  wapentake  in  whir  i 
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they  had  resided  and  were  employed,  without  a certificate  of  the 
cause  of  their  departure,  and  specifying  the  time  of  their  return 
(12  Rich.  II.  Cap.  2.) 

The  12th  of  Rich.  II.  Cap.  4.  prohibits  the  giv  ing  or  taking  of 
more  wages  than  are  limited  by  statute. 

The  5th  chapter  of  the  same  year  directs,  that  no  person  who 
has  been  brought  up  to  the  occupation  of  husbandry  to  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  shall  be  afterwards  put 'to  any  other  trade;  and  that 
all  covenants  of  apprenticeship  contrary  to  this  act  shall  be  null 
and  void.  At  the  same  period  a law  was  passed  for  the  punish- 
ment of  itinerant  mendicants  who  wer^  able  to  wprk;  and  for 
providing  for  such  beggars  as  were  impotent,  in  the  towns  and 
ci  ies  in  which  they  might  be  resident  at  the  time  of  the  procla- 
mation of  the  statute;  and  providing  further,  that  “ if  the  people 
of  the  above  cities  and  towns  were  unwilling  or  unable  to  main- 
tain them,  they  should  lie  conveyed  to  other  towns  in  the  hundred, 
rape  or  wapentake,”*  or  to  the  towns  where  they  were  born,  in 
forty  days  after  the  said  proclamation.  It  further  provided,  that 
all  those  who  went  in  pilgrimage  as  mendicants,  being  able  to 
work,  should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  aforesaid  ser- 
vants aud  labourers,  unless  they  had  letters  testimonial  of  their 
pilgrimage,  under  the  seal  of  the  ordinary.  Clerks  of  the  uni- 
versity, who  go  about  begging,  are  also  required  by  the  act  to 
have  letters  testimonial  from  their  chancellor,  under  the  same 
penalty. 

The  J 2th  of  Rich.  II.  cap.  J),  ordains,  that  the  act  relating  to 
servants  and  labourers  begging  and  wandering,  shall  have  force 
and  be  executed  as  well  in  cities  and  boroughs  as  in  other  towns 
and  places  of  the  kingdom.  \ 

Rv  the  13th  of  Rich.  II.  cap.  8,  it  is  accorded  and  appointed, 
that  the  justices  of  pence  in  every  county,  at  their  sessions  held 
between  Easter  and  Michaelmas,  shall  make  proclamation  at  their 
discretion  according  to  the  price  of  victuals,  how  much  everv 
mason,  carpenter,  tyler,  and  other  artificers  and  workmen,  and 
also  labourers  by  the  day,  as  well  in  harvest  as  in  other  times  of 
the  year,  shall  receive  daily,  either  with  or  without  meat  and 
drink,  during  that  period,  between  the  aforesaid  sessions. 

The  15th  of  Rich.  If.  cap.  6,  directs,  that  in  every  license  from 
thenceforth  to  be  made  in  the  chancery  of  the  appropriation  ofanv 
partsh  church,  it  shall  he  expressly  contained  and  comprised,  that 
the  diocesan  shall  ordain  it  proper  sum  of  money,  according  to  the 
value  of  such  churches,  to  be  paid  yearly,  of  their  fruits  and 
prottts,  to  the  poor  parishioners  of  the  said  churches,  in  aid  of 
their  living  and  sustenance  for  ever;  and  that  the  vicar  be  well 
^sufficiently  endowed.  Ollier  statutes  were  passed  in  the  reign 
o eni}  M.  and  Henry  VII.  for  continuing  the  sta-uites  of 
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Richard  11.  concerning1  the  wages  of  labourers,  to  which  reference 
has  been  made;  and  also  for  preventinsr  persons  wishing- to  change 
their  service  from  leaving  their  employers  without  sufficient  notice 
to  enable  them  to  provide  other  servants  in  their  place. 

Some  of  the  early  statutes  which  have  been  already  cited,  and 
particularly  that  of  the  2d  of  Rich.  II.  refer  to  the  principle  of 
settlement  by  residence;  but  appear  to  have  been  enacted  rather 
in  the  view  of  providing  against  the  scarcity  of  labourers  in  hus- 
bandry (which  was  occasionally  felt  in  those  times),- than  to  have 
had  any  reference  to  the  claim  of  individuals  to  relief  from  par- 
ticular districts ; hut  they  provide  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  and 
those  unable  to  maintain  themselves,  who  were  therefore  compelled 
to  subsist  by  begging;  the  statutes  having  for  one  of  their  object 
to  prevent  itinerant  mendicity. 

The  first  law  in  which  any  imperative  words  are  used  in  respect 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  is  the  27th  of  Henry  VIII.  cap.  25,  by 
which  provision  is  ordered  to  be  made  by  “all  governors  of  shires, 
cities,  towns,  hundreds,  tScc.  by  way  of  voluntary  and  charitable 
alms,  for  the  finding  and  keeping  of  every  aged,  poor,  and  impo- 
tent person,  who  was  born  or  dwelt  three  years  within  the  same 
limit.  ’ It  also  contains  provisions  for  the  prevention  of  begging, 
and  for  putting  to  service  in  husbandry  and  other  crafts  or  labours 
all  child  re n above  five  and  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  live 
in  idleness,  and  are  taken  begging. 

The  28th  of  Henry  VIII  cap.  5,  contains  some  very  humane 
regulations  for  the  protection  of  apprentices  against  the  exaction 
of  fees,  to  which  they  had  been  subjected  “ by  the  acts  and  ordi- 
nances of  divers  wardens  and  fellowships,  contrary  to  the  meaning 
of  an  act  of  the  19th  of  Henry  VII'.;  and  also  to  prevent  their 
being  restrained  by  oath  or  bond  from  keeping-  or  setting  up  any 
shop  after  the  expiration  of  their  apprenticeship,” 

The  3d  and  4th  of  Edward  VI.  relates  to  the  punishment  of 
rogues  and  vagabonds;  revises  the  statute  of  22d  Henry  VIII. 
cap.  12.  for  the  relief  of  impotent  and  aged  persons;  and  directs 
that  maimed,  sore,  aged,  and  impotent  persons  shall  be  relieved 
and  cured,  and  habitations  provided  for  them,  by  the  devotion  of 
good  people  of  that  city,  town,  or  village  where  they  were  born, 
or  had  dwelt  three  years. 

The  5th  and  6th  of  Edward  VI.  cap.  2.  and  the  2d  and  3d  of 
Philip  and  Mary,'  cap.  5.  relate  to  the  same  object  of  relief:  the 
latter  providing  a “ remedy  where  a parish  is  not  able  to  relieve 
the  poor  therein,  and  where  a town  surcharged  w ith  poor  standeth 
in  or  near  two  counties.” 

The  next  act  yvliich  appears  upon  the  statute  book,  is  the  3d  of 
Elizabeth,  cap.  3,  which  provides,  that  the  poor  and  impotent 
persons  of  every  parish  shall  be  relieved  of  that  which  every  per- 
son will  of  thejr  charity  give  weekly  ; and  that  the  same  relief 
shall  be  gathered  in  every  parish  by  collectors  assigued,  and 
weekly  distributed  to  the  poor;  for  none  of  them  shall  openly  go 
or  sit  begging.  Aud  if  any  parishioner  shall  obstinately  refuse  to 
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pav  reasonably  towards  tbe  relief  of  the  said  poor,  or  shall  dis- 
courage others,  then  the  justices  of  the  peace  at  the  quarter  ses- 
sions may  tax  him  to  a reasonable  weekly  sum,  which  if  he  refuse 
to  pay,  they  may  commit  him  to  prison.  And  if  any  parish  have 
in  it  more  impotent  poor  persons  than  they  are  able  to  relieve, 
then  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  county  may  license  so  many 
of  them  as  they  shall  think  good,  to  beg  in  one  or  more  hundreds 
of  the  same  county. 

The  object  of  this  act  was  probably  to  encourage  private  charity 
by  providing  for  its  proper  distribution  ; as  well  as  to  prevent 
begging,  either  bv  itinerants  or  persons  placing  themselves  by  the 
way- side  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  also  the  first  Statute  that  is  absolutely  compulsory  in  re- 
spect to  an  assessment  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

The  very  next  statute  of  the  same  year,  the  5th  Elizabeth,  cap,  4, 
entitled  “ An  act  containing  divers  orders  for  artificers,  labourers, 
servants  of  husbandry,  and  apprentices,*’  relates  to  so  great  a va- 
riety of  regulations  upon  this  subject,  that  your  committee  will 
merely  give  an  abstract  of  the  preamble,  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
act  itself. 

“ Although  (here  remain  and  stand  in  force  presently,  a great 
number  of  statutes  concerning  the  retaining,  departing,  wages* 
and  orders  of  apprentices,  servants,  and  labourers,  as  >vell  in  hus- 
bandry as  in  divers  other  arts,  mysteries,  and  occupations ; yet 
partly  for  the  imperfection  and  contrariety  that  is  found  in  sundry 
of  the  said  laws,  and  for  the  variety  and  number  of  them,  and 
chiefly  for  flint  the-  wages  and  allowances  limited  and  rated  in 
many  of  the  said  statutes  are  in  divers  places  too  small,  and  not 
answerable  tc  this  time,  respecting  the  advancement  of  prices  of 
all  things  belonging  to  the  said  servants  and  labourers,  the  said 
laws  cannot  conveniently  without  the  great  grief  and  burden  of 
the  poor  labourer  and  hired  man,  be  put  in  good  and  due  execu- 
tion: and  as  the  said  several  acts  and  statutes  were  in  the  time  of 
the  making  of  them,  thought  to  be  very  good  and  beneficial  for  the 
commonwealth  of  the  realm  (as  divers  of  them  are),  so  if  the 
substance  of  as  many  of  the  said  laws  as  are  meet  to  be  continued 
shall  be  digested  and  reduced  into  one  sole  law  and  statute,  and  in 
the  same  an  uniform  aider  prescribed  and  limited  concerning  the 
wages  and  other  orders  for  apprentices,  servants,  and  labourers, 
there  is  good  hope  that  it  will  come  to  pass  that  the  same  law 
(being  duly  executed)  shall  banish  idleness,  advance  husbandry, 
and  yield  unto  the  hired  person,  both  in  the  time  of  scarcity  and  iu 
the  time  of  plenty,  a convenient  proportion  of  wages.” 

The  above  act  appears  to  proceed  upon  the  presumption  that 
persons  who  could  find  employment  would  earn  sufficient  for  their 
support;  aud  the  4dd  of  Elizabeth  was  undoubtedly  formed  upon 
the  same  basis ; the  consequence  of  which  would  necessarily  be, 
that  it  was  only  such  as  could  not  find  work  themselves,  that  the 
parishes  were  obliged  to  employ, 
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The  18th  of  Elizabeth  gives  power  to  the  justices  in  respect  to 
the  mothers  and  reputed  fathers  of  bastard  children,  who  were  to 
be  charged  with  the  weekly  payment  of  money,  or  assist  in  pro- 
viding of  other  sustentation  for  their  relief ; and  in  default  thereof 
to  be  committed  to  the  common  gaol. 

It  also  contains  provisions  for  the  conveyance  of  rogues  from 
one  parish  to  another;  for  providing  a stock  to  set  the  poor  on 
work  in  every  city  and  town  corporate:  for  establishing  houses  of 
correction  in  every  county;  and  providing  also  that  lands  holden  in 
socage,  may  during-  twenty  years,  be  giving  towards  the  mainten- 
ance of  houses  of  correction,  and  stock  to  the  poor. 

The  3 1st  of  Elizabeth,  cap.  7,  though  not  referring  to  the  em- 
ployment or  relief  of  the  poor,  is  so  much  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject, that  it  seems  proper  to  refer  to  it  in  this  place.  It  provides, 
that  for  the  avoiding  of  the  great  inconveniences  which  are  found 
by  experience  to  grow  by  the  erecting  of  great  numbers  and  mul- 
titudes of  cottages,  which  are  daily  more  and  more  encreased  in 
many  parts  of  the  realm,  no  person  shall  erect  any  manner  of  cot- 
tage for  habitation  or  dwelling,  unless  the  same  persons  do  assign 
and  lay  to  the  same  cottage  or  buildings  four  acres  of  ground  at  the 
least,  to  be  occupied  and  manured  therewith,  so  long  as  the  same 
cottage  shall  be  inhabited.  There  are  exceptions  for  cottages  in 
cities  and  market  towns ; and  for  the  habitations  of  workmen  in 
mines  and  cpiarries;  and  also  for  cottages  within  one  mile  of  the 
sea:  for  cottages  on  forests,  chases,  w'arrens,  and  parks;  and  for 
dwellings  of  herdsmen  and  shepherds. 

The  probable  object  of  this  act  was  to  enable  the  labourer  to 
maintain  himself  partly  by  the  produce  of  the  land  under  his  own 
management,  and  partly  by  working  for  others-  thus  raising  a 
middle  class  of  labourers  between  the  farmer  and  the  mere  day- 
labourer. 

The  39th  of  Elizabeth  directs  who  shall  be  overseers  of  the  poor, 
by  whom  and  when  they  shall  be  appointed,  their  office  and  duty, 
their  accounts,  their  forfeitures,  &e. 

The  committee  did  not  conceive  they  should  have  performed  the 
duty  entrusted  to  their  charge,  if  they  had  not  endeavoured  to 
bring  under  your  lordships’  view  a short  summary  of  the  laws 
preserved  on  the  statute  book  upon  this  subject,  from  the  periods 
at  which  die  different  parts  of  the  system  appear  to  have  been  first 
established.  That  summary  is  now  brought  down  to  the  43d  of 
Elizabeth ; in  which  the  different  laws  and  provisions  that  had 
previously  existed  for  several  years,  are  united  and  consolidated. 
From  lapse  of  time,  and  a departure  from  the  true  spirit  of  the 
above  act,  arising  frequently  from  the  humane  exercise  of  its  sup- 
posed powers,  abuses  have  undoubtedly  been  introduced  into  the 
general  administration  of  the  poor  laws  of  England ; but  the 
committee  are  nevertheless  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  general 
system  of  those  laws,  interwoven  as  it  is  with  the  habits  of  the 
people,  ought,  iu  the  consideratiou  of  any  measures  to  be  adopted 
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for  their  melioration  and  improvement,  to  be  essentially  main- 
tained. It  is  under  this  act  that  the  fund  for  employing  the  poor 
who  are  able  to  work,  and  for  maintaining  those  whe  are  unable  to 
do  so,  is  raised  at  this  day,  with  several  modifications  and  altera- 
tions however,  that  have  been  enacted  by  subsequent  statutes. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  any  one  w'ho  considers  the  general  scope 
and  probable  view  of  many  of  the  statutes  which  have  been  enu- 
merated, that  at  the  period  of  their  enactmeut,  the  state  of  the 
country  was  extremely  different  from  that  in  which  it  is  now 
placed,  in  many  important  instances;  and  that  consequently, 
though  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  the  system  of  the  poor 
laws  ought  to  be  maintained,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  some  ot 
their  provisions  are  less  applicable,  and  perhaps  mote  difficult  in 
the  execution  under  present  circumstances,  than  at  the  time  of 
their  original  establishment.  At  that  period  the  population  of  the 
country  was  chiefly  agricultural ; and  from  the  tenor  of  some  of 
the  early  laws  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  it  appears  that 
apprehensions  occasionally  existed  of  a deficiency,  even  in  that 
population,  for  the  necessary  occupations  of  husbandry.  The 
progressive  encrease  which  has  since  taken  place  in  the  general 
population  of  the  kingdom;  and  the  great  proportion  of  that  po- 
pulation which  during  a long  series  of  years  has  found  a constant 
and  advantageous  employment  in  the  occupations  of  trade,  handi- 
craft and  manufacture,  and  in  attendance  upon  the  more  opulent 
members  of  the  community,  (whose  numbers  have  also  encreased 
in  a great  proportion)  have  produced  important  changes  in  the 
operation  of  the  poor  laws  ; for  upon  the  sudden  failure  of  demand 
for  some  of  those  mnaufactures  which  had  so  long  afforded  the 
greatest  encouragement  and  most  ample  means  of  subsistence  to 
the  population  of  entire  districts,  the  most  serious  distress  has 
ensued.  The  consequence  has  been  that  those  classes  of  persons 
upon  whom  the  assessments  are  made  for  the  necessary  mainten- 
ance and  relief  of  the  manufacturer  and  artesan,  when  suddenly 
deprived  of  their  accustomed  means  of  support,  have,  in  some  in- 
stances, been  exposed  to  a degree  of  pressure  and  embarrassment 
which  has  probably  never  been  experienced  to  so  great  an  extent 
at  any  former  period.  At  the  same  time,  however,  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  has  been  drawn  to  the  distress  which  has 
existed  in  some  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  they  think  it  mate- 
rial to  observe,  that  considerable  distress  likewise  appears  to  have 
' prevailed  in  many  parts  of  the  country  which  are  exclusively 
agricultural. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  important  and  extensive  enquiry  the 
committee  have  examined  a variety  of  witnesses,  several  of  whom 
have  attended  voluntarily,  without  summons,  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  such  information  as  they  possessed  respecting  particular 
districts,  from  the  general  result  of  the'evidenee,  it  has  appeared 
to  the  committee,  that  though  in  some  of  the  districts  and  in  some 
country  parishes,  not  containing  any  large  or  populous  towns, 
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the  en crease  in  the  rates  has  nut  been  of  any  great  amount,  and 
in  some  less  than  might  have  been  expected  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  present  time  (referring  more  particularly  to  the 
effects  o(  the  unfavourable  harvest  of  last  year  throughout  Europe 
and  also  to  the  want  of  employment,  which  has  been  severely  felt 
in  many  parts  of  the  country),  yet  in  other  districts,  which  are 
almost  exclusively  agricultural,  the  committee  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  very  great. distress  has  prevailed,  and  that  tiro  rates  have 
been  considerably  augmented.  In  the  manufacturing  districts,  as 
has  been  already  observed,  where  the  population  has  of  late 
greatly  exceeded  the  demand  for  labour,  tlie  burthen  of  the  rates 
has  been  particularly  severe,  notwithstanding  the  large  subscrip- 
tions which  have  been  raised  by  private  benevolence,  and  (as  will 
appear  from  the  evidence  annexed)  a very  general  and  merito- 
rious attention  to  the  administration  of  the  funds,  on  the  part  of 
the  overseers  and  other  persons  appointed  to  superintend  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  poor  in  some  of  the  great  manufacturing  towns. 

In  the  course  of  the  evidence  many  details  are  enumerated  of 
the  actual  amount  and  comparative  encrease  of  the  rates  in  diffe- 
rent. places  and  at  different  periods;  and  information  has  been  also 
collected  of  the  manner  in  which  relief  is  given,  and  of  the  de- 
scription of  persons  who  partake  of  it  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  In  many  parishes  a system  has  been  adopted,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  decrease  in  (he  demand  for  work,  of  employing 
labourers  in  rotation  amongst  the  farmers;  and  in  some  places  this 
practice  lias  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  fewer  regular  la- 
bourers have  been  employed  than  the  necessary  works  in  hus- 
bandry would  have  required  upon  each  farm;  those  works  having 
beey  performed  by  (what  are  called)  roundsmen,  a!,  less  than  the 
usual  rate  of  wages.  AVherever  superfluous  labourers  have  been  em- 
ployed in  works,  not  of  absolute  necessity,  but  which  have  been 
undertaken  and  executed  by  individpals  for  the  sake  of  affording 
relief  and  furnishing  employment  to  those  who  could  not  other- 
wise have  obtained  it,  this  practice  must  have  afforded  an  impor- 
tant though  temporary  relief ; but  in  the  case  referred  to,  as  staled 
in  the  evidence,  (he  effect  of  the  system  of  roundsmen  has  been  to 
throw  upon  the  general  rates  of  parishes  in  which  the  system  has 
prevailed,  in  the  most  direct  and  obvious  manner,  a very  consi- 
derable proportion  of  the  wages  of  that  labour,  the  charge  of 
which  ought  to  have  been  defrayed  by  the  inhabitants  for  whom  it 
was  performed. 

The  committee  have  also  observed,  in  the  course  of  their  en- 
quiry, that  a practice,  which  appears  to  have  commenced  at  the 
period  of  scarcity  in  l he  year  1795,  and  which  was  continued  in 
the  years.  1800  and  1801,  of  making  up  to  labourers  with  families 
the  insufficiency  of  their  usual  wages  by  aid  from  the  poors  rates, 
lias  been  regularly  continued  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; a 
practice  which,  though  it  may  have  prevented  for  some  time  the* 
rising  of  the  direct  price  of  labour,  bus  been  in  u certain  degree 
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attended'  With  the  injurious  effect  of  taxing  those  who  have  no  In- 
terest in  it  with  a proportion  of  the  expence. 

Independently  of  this  indirect  addition  to  the  poors  rate,  the 
general  amount  of  it  receives  a still  further  encrense  by  other 
charges  of  a public  nature,  in  no  way  applicable  to  the  main- 
tenance or  relief  of  the  poor.  Of  this  description  are  the  various 
charges  connected  with  the  militia,  and  whatever  sums  are  ex- 
pended in  the  building  and  repairing  of  gaols,  ot  county  bridges, 
of  shire  halls,  the  expence  of  criminal  prosecutions,  of  indict- 
ments for  roads,  and  tines  in  consequence  of  such  indictments; 
as  well  as  other  charges  which  arc  of  a public  nature,  and  de- 


frayed out  of  t lie  county  rates. 

The  committee  have  therefore  felt  it  an  important  part  ot  their 
duty  to  enquire  into  the  mode  of  assessing  property  to  the  poors 
rate:  and  into  the  construction  that  has  at  any  tune  h<>en  put  upon 
those  words  in  the  statute  of  the  43d  of  Elizabeth,  which,  in 
describing  the  persons  on  whom  the  rate  is  to  be  levied,  appear 
to  raise  a distinction  between  the  inhabitants  of  a parish  and  the 


occupiers  of  land  and  houses. 

It  appears  that  in  different  instances  personal  property  has  been 
assessed  to  the  poor  rates,  though  in  some  cases  appeals  have  been 
made  against  such  a mode  of  rating.  I' tom  the  decisions  of  the 
courts,  the  principle  of  rating  other  property  than  land  and 
houses  appears  to  have  been  generally  admitted  to  be  consistent 
with  law;  but  the  difficulty  lias  consisted  in  describing  t lie  sort 
of  property  which  is  liable  to  assessment;  as  it  lias  been  deemed 
essential  t lint  it  should  be  some  local  and  visible  property  within 
the  parish  for  which  the  assessment  is  pnadc. 

Upon  the  subject  of  t lie  general  mode  of  assessment  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  the  committee  are  of  opinion,  upon  the  fullest 
consideration,  that  nothing  can  tend  to  keep  the  present  syctem  of 
the  poors  rates  within  reasonable  hounds  but  that  the  assessment 
should  continue  to  be  levied  upon  those  who  arc  immediately  inte- 
rested in  the  disbursement,  and  who,  from  personal  knowledge 
of  the  character  and  situation  of  the  individuals,  are  best  enabled 
to  judge  of  the  justice  of  their  claims  and  the  extent  of  their 
wants,  in  cases  or  application  for  relief. 

The  committee  have  thought  it  right  to  cxajniiie  evidence  re- 
specting the  management  of  the  poor  in  Scotland  ; where,  though 
a power  exists  by  law  to  impose  a compulsory  assessment  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  recourse  lias  seldom  been  had  to  it,  except 
under  particular  circumstances,  and  in  populous  and  manufactur- 
ing towns.  Considerable  sums  are  raised  by  regular  collections  at 
the  churches,  which  are  applied  to  the' purpose  of  relieving  the 
poor  at  die  discretion  of  the  minister  and  ciders,  composing  (what 
is  called)  the  Kirk  Session.  Ky  means  of  these  collections,  and  of 
further  voluntary  contributions  on  the  part  of  the  heritors  and 
other  inhabitants,  the  necessity  for -a  compulsory  assessment  is 
generally  avoided,  except  in  times  of  particular  distress.  Upon 
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this  subject  a report  received  from  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  on  the  management  of  the  poor  in  that  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  having  been  referred  to  the  committee, 
together  with  some  interesting  details  contained  in  other  docu- 
ments. they  subjoin  them  for. your  lordships  information. 

It  would  have  been  gratifying  to  the  committee,  in  the  discharge 
of  the  important  and  arduous  duty  imposed  upon  them  by  your 
lordships,  if  they  could  have  suggested  any  measures  that  would 
have  produced  a diminution  of  those  but  (liens  which  have  pressed 
so  heavily  of  late  years  upon  the  occupiers  of  land  and  houses: 
and  in  this  view  they  have  endeavoured  to  collect  the  opinions  of 
those  witnesses  who  from  their  general  knowledge  and  experience 
were  most  likely  to  afford  information  as  to  any  alterations  that 
might  be  suggested  in  the  present  laws,  as  well  with  a view  to  the 
interests  and  comfort  of  the  poor,  as  to  an  alleviation  of  the 
pressure  upon  those  w ho  are  liable  to  the  rates. 

It  must  be  evident  to  your  lordships  that  the  subject  is  in  its 
nature  so  extensive  and  difficult,  that  little  more  can  be  expected, 
especially  in  the  first  instance,  from  any  exertions  that  can  be 
made  by  individuals,  or  perhaps  from  the  collective  wisdom  of 
parliament,  that  such  alleviation  of  the  burthens,  as  may  be  de- 
rived from  an  improved  svstem  of  management  and  from  render- 
ing the  laws  more  simple  in  their  execution.  The  great  encrease 
in  the  amount  of  the  rates  of  late  years,  has  arisen  not  only  from 
the  causes  which  have  been  enumeraud,  but  from  the  general  dis- 
position (o  resort  to  that  species  of  maintenance  on  account  of  the 
facility  with  which  it  has  been  frequently  obtained;  which  has 
tended  to  weaken  amongst. the  poor  that  disposition  to  economy 
which  formerly  existed  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  which 
it  is  highly  desirable,  on  account  of  their  comfort  and  indepen- 
dence, to  encourage  and  revive. 

Though  there  is  reason  to  balieve  that  the  general  amount  of 
the  expence  of  litigation  arising  from  appeals  has  been  at  all 
times  rather  exaggerated,  yet  it  is  undoubtedly  desirable,  uot 
only  in  the  view  of  lessening  the  charges,  but  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  may  be  the  objects  of  removal,  to  make  some  alteration  in 
the  law  of  settlements.  The  committee,  therefore,  submit  to  the 
consideration  of  the  House,  whether  it  might  not  be  expedient  to 
provide  that  every  person  residing  for  three  years  in  any  parish 
without  being  chargeable  (and  w ho  has  been  employed  during  t e 
above  period  in  the  said  parish),  shall  obtain  a settlement;  and 
that,  in  case  that  mode  of  settlement  should  be  adopted  after  a 
time  to  be  fixed,  no  person  shall  acquire  a settlement  by  hiring 
and  service,  or  by  apprenticeship;  and  the  committee  think  they 
may  safely  recommend  that  no  settlement  shall  be  acquired  m any 
parish  by  renting  a tenement,  unless  it  shall  consist  of  an  house  or 
land,  or  of  an  house  with  land,  and  shall  be  held  under  one  land- 
lord and  in  the  same  parish,  at  an  annual  bonujide  rent  of  tweu  y 
pounds,  and  for  not  less  than  one  year. 
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The  committee  likewise  submit,  particularly  from  the  evidence 
which  they  received  from  Manchester  and  Birmingham,  that  a 
power  should  be  given  to  remove  persons  belonging  to  rount.es 
not  within  the  operation  of  the  poor  laws  who  shall  become 
chargeable  to  any  parish,  to  their  respective  homes  If  b is  also 
appeared  to  the  committee,  that  great  advantage  would  ai.se  (par- 
ticularly in  large  parishes)  fro...  the  appointment  of  permanent 
overseers  and  surveyors  of  the  highways,  with  salaries,  and  from 
the  union  of  small  parishes  for  a similar  purpose:  and  that  it  is 
adviseable  to  give  a power  to  parishes,  in  certain  cases,  to  occupy 
land  with  a view  to  the  employment  ot  ihe  pool.. 

It  might  likewise  be  proper  to  regulate  the. right  of  voting  in 
vestries, °on  all  questions  relating  to  the, management  of  the  poor, 
according  to  the  proportion  in  which  the  individual  is  assessed  to 
the  poor  rates. 

In  addition  to  the  above  suggestion  of  the  appointment  of  a per- 
manent overseer,  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  great  advan- 
tage would  arise,  in  various  ways,  from  procuring,  by  means  of 
regular  and  periodical  returns  to  be  made  to  the  magistrates  of 
counties,  a clear  and  systematic  account  of  the  state  of  every 
parish  in  respect  to  the  management  of  the  rates  imposed  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  and  the  employment  and  relief  of  those  who 
"are  entitled  to  the  care  and  attention  of  the  overseers ; such  ac- 
counts to  be'returned  once  in  the  course  of  the  year  to  (he  quarter 
sessions  ; to  be  regularly  preserved  and  accessible  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  any  person  applying  to  examine  them* 

It  is  unnecessary  to' dwell  upon  the  advantage  of  publicity  in  all 
accounts  of  public  concern,  and  particularly  on  the  advantage 
that  might  l»e  expected  to  arise  from  it  in  accounts  of  this  descrip- 
tion, partaking  both  of  general  and  individual  interest;  and  in- 
volving questions  on  which  many  of  the  persons  to  whose  obser- 
vation they  would  be  regularly  submitted,  are  not  only  competent 
to  judge,  out  interested  in  forming  a correct  and  impartial  judg- 
ment. 

The  committee  are  also  decidedly  of  opinion,  from  every  infor- 
mation they  have  received,  that  it  is  expedient  to  recommend  the 
adoption  of  Provident  or  Saving  Banks,  as  likely  to  eucrease  the 
comforts  and  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  to  render 
them  less  dependent  on  parochial  relief;  which,  under  the  best 
and  most  considerate  administration  of  it,  can  never  be  so  satis- 
factory to  the  person  who  is  the  object  of  if,  or  so  consistent  with 
those  honourable  feelings  of  pride  and  independence  which  are 
implanted  in  the  heart  of  man,  as  that  resource  which  is  the  re- 
sult of  his  own  industry  and  the  produce  of  his  own  exertions. 

The  committee  cannot  conclude  this  report,  without  endeavour- 
ing to  impress  upon  your  lordships,  and  upon  all  persons  of  weight 
and  influence  throughout  the  country,*  the  great  importance  of  a 
just,  correct,  and  vig-ilant  administration  of  the  laws  relating  tet 
the  poor;  and  of  recommending  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  to 
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all  who  hove  the  opportunity,  the  most  unremitting'  attention  to 
improve  their  general  management,  and  to  correct  those  evils  . 
which  may  have  arisen  from  a negligent  or  mistaken  administra- 
tion of  them. 

The  advanced  period  of  the  session  will,  of  course,  preclude 
the  possibility  of  any  immediate  alteration  in  the  present  laws  ; but 
so  far  from  considering  this  circumstance  as  a matter  of  regret, 
the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  more  advantage  will  ultimately 
arise  from  affording  time  for  deliberation  upon  the  different  sug- 
gestions which  have  been  made,  than  fromhastily  adopting  altera- 
tions, which,  however  useful  they  may  at  present  appear,  might  • 
possibly  hereafter  in  the  detail  be  found  inconsistent  with  a more 
general  plan  of  improvement  iu  tire  system  itself* 
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